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To 
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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


We have hereby great pleasure to present Dr. SuryakAnta’s 
Ksemendra Studies^ as volume 91 of the Poona Oriental Series. 
This work provides for the first time in the English language* 
together with a translation, a study of Ksemendra’s works in 
general and, in particular, a detailed study of his three manuals 
on Literature and Criticism, viz. Kamkanthahharariai Auciiya^ 
vicdracarca and Suvrttatilaka. 

Ksemendra, the Kashmirian polymath of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D., holds a distinct place in the galaxy of Sanskrit poets. 
Most of his works are available in print, some are still in manus- 
cript and some more have to be unearthed. Critical editions, 
even of published works, are yet a desideratum. Ksemendra is 
widely known but his works are not as widely studied. They 
deal with diverse subjects, and provide rich material for study 
from the sociological, as well as literary, point of view. 

A word may be said with regard to the manuals under 
reference. The Kavika^thdhharana deals with the making of 
the poet, the (S' with the proper use of metres and 
the Aucityamcdracarcd seeks to establish propriety as the soul 
of poetry. It is true that propriety (aucitya) did not hold 
ground and was indeed swept away by the overwhelming flood of 
(dhvani). The Dhvani doctrine of Anandavardhana 
was the topic of the day as it were. Mahimabhatta criticised it; 
but the great Acarya Abhinavagupta upheld it. Ksemendra, 
Abhinavagupta’s own pupil, however, ventured to put some 
new thought into the whole problem and enunciate propriety 
{aucitya) as a distinct concept constituting the soul of poetry. 
Perhaps it was a little too much. Aucitya^ at all events, is 
a potent factor with which poetry— -or anything for the matter 
of that— must be judged. But it lacks the all-absorbing appeal 



of dhvani which marks the ineffable Idmtiya or charm of the 
Muse of Poetry.* The attempt, however, to analyse and dissect 
the delicate yet exquisite beauty and peculiar appeal of dhmni 
was not wise, though correct in theory. The numerous divisions 
and sub-divisions have made dhvani too ponderous to conceive 
and too labyrinthine to negotiate. It were nice if the sdstra was 
there to stimulate and help critical appreciation but not throttle 
genius by means of hair-splitting rules and injunctions. The 
growing dialectic about rasa and alankdra sharpened the faculty 
to reason rather than inspire the faculty to create. It is natural 
therefore that the less abstract and less equivocal principle of 
propriety would attract the eye of the longing critic. Though 
not a big work, the Discourse on Propriety is provoking enough. 
The numerous examples are illuminating. Nowadays when the 
knowledge of literary criticism is enriched by contributions from 
other literatures, it is hoped that Ksemendra will prove a wel- 
come thinker in the field for many an enthusiastic scholar to 
emulate. 

Dr. Suryakanta, Mayurbhanj Professor of Sanskrit, Banaras 
Hindu University, deserves the gratitude of scholars for having 
made this important contribution for the advancement of 
Learning. 

Mysore 

I4th January 1954 H. L. Hariyappa 


* Compare : Dhvanyaloka I. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The present volume is composed, with a few additions 
and alterations, of the series of lectures I read at the Lahore 
University in 1943-44. Though produced under such a learned 
auspices, it can make no claims to learning. It contains the 
expressions of an ordinary reader concerning the great Ka^mi- 
rian poet, who might furnish matter , enough for study during 
one’s life-time. I am no specialist in the study of Ksemendra, 
nor a scholar of the bewildering variety of subjects he chose to 
treat in his works. I can report no facts and propose no hypo- 
theses about him which are not at hand in his own informative 
works; and perhaps it is his intellectual vision of the world that 
the poet himself in particular wishes to hand down to us, and 
not the shabby incidents that preceded that vision in his own 
person. My excuse for writing about him, notwithstanding, is, 
therefore, merely the common excuse for writing about the 
spring or the moon or a maiden. Ksemendra has attracted me; 
he has moved me to reflection; he has revealed to me certain 
aspects of Indian life, literature and philosophy, which I ana 
prompted to express, together with recording a few contributions 
of fact and opinion that are likely to throw light on the many 
facets of his complex personality, his works, his environment, 
his faith, his fancy that fed on the study of real things and the 
vision into which he poured his faculties. What I am offering 
to the benevolent reader is, thus, a piece of literary criticism, 
illustrated with an English translation of three of his works; and 
I hope that even this, necessarily brief, attempt will attract 
attention of scholars to the intensive study of one, who repre- 
sents the KaSmirian spirit in its best form, and is the one 
versatile author in whom poetry and wisdom were intimately 
fused; for Ksemendra’s poetry and prose, in their infinite 
variety, blended with the meditation and a virile practical intel- 
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ligence by which he sought to penetrate into the springs of life. 
In him creative emotion and reasoned thought were locked 
together to a degree rarely attained in India; and it is this 
human synthesis, coupled with the alert awareness of the activi- 
ties of his day, that has appealed to me so much that it seemed 
to be permissible to signalize Ksemendra’s achievements and 
supplement them with a few such observations as seemed rele- 
vant. In view of some tendency towards a ‘ general opinion ’ 
a new objectively elaborated interpretation has a claim to careful 
consideration; and I hope this little work may be instrumental in 
linking anew the Indian mind with Ka^mir, that has contributed 
so infinitely and so vitally to our culture and literature, but 
whose original spirit and tradition are now seriously menaced by 
exotic contaminations. I, as a member of the Panjab Legis- 
lature, think no task more important than to ensure that the 
bonds of Indo-Ka^mirian Scholarship remain firm. 

I owe thanks to Dr. H. L. Hariyappa for help generously 
given. It was at his suggestion that I gave this work to 
Dr. R. N, Sardesai, the proprietor of the meritorious Poona 
Oriental Series for publication; and I also owe a great debt to 
him and to my old pupil Mr. Jnan Cand for their acute scrutiny 
of my manuscript and its proofs. For such errors and omissions 
as remain, I alone am responsible. 


Banaras Hindu University, 
New Year s Day, 1954. 


SURYAKANTA. 
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INTRODUCTION 


KASHMIR, the ancient land of learning, produced in the 
'eleventh century of the Christian era a writer of great eminence,^ 
the polymath Ksemendra. He is a writer of indomitable zeal 
and inexhaustible resources. His writings cover a very wide 
range of subjects. He is a versatile genius; his works include 
treatises on poetics and prosody. He wrote Kavyas and MahS- 
kavyas, a drama, many didactic poems, poetical epitomes of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathi, 
a chronicle of Kings of Kashmir and a lexicon. Most of his 
works, numbering about thirty-two, have been published while 
some are yet in their manuscript form. In the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature few indeed have tried their hand on such 
a variety of subjects and with such success. Ksemendra*s 
comprehensive st>ie, his clarity of expression, his power to use 
satire to the best advantage and his critical insight into litera- 
ture have earned for him a place among the masters of Indian 
literary tradition. 

In the present work an attempt has been made to deal with 
•several aspects of Ksemendra’s life and works, his language and 
style, his contribution to Sanskrit literature, and his eminence 
as a critic of the theory and practice of poetry. 

In his Kavikanthahharana (which may be rightly called 
Kavi^iksa ) besides discussing possibilities of becoming a poet, of 
borrowing and adopting from masters of poetic art the poetic 
charm and its illustration in its ten aspects, merits and demerits 
with regard to sense, sound and sentiment, Ksemendra gives a 
hundred pieces of sound advice to the budding poet. Eminent 
writers on Sanskrit poetics like Dandin, Rudrata, Vamana,. 
Vagbhata, Raja§ekhara, Bhoja and Hemacandra have developed 
this subject in their treatises, but Ksemendra appears to be 
quite original in his treatment. 

K. S.--1 
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A study of K§emendra’s works reveals that they were written, 
in accordance with the doctrines propounded in his Kavikanfha- 
bharana. For instance, his didactic poems, the Samaya- 
matrka, the Kalavilasa, the Darpadalana, the Sevyasevakopadesa^ 
and the Carucaryasataka illustrate his lokdcdmpanjmnct 
(Kavi- n 6) i.e., ‘familiarity with the ways of the world’, and 
upadeiavisesokti (Kavi II 16) i.e., ‘special didactic skill’. His 
epitomes of the Epics and the Nrpavali bear testimony to the fact 
that he was pursuing the principle of itihdsanusara^am (Kavi- 
II 6) i.e., ‘accordance with history*. In his Da§avataracarita he 
illustrates his sdmyam sarvasurastutau (Kavi 11 19) i.e.; ‘ impar- 
tiality in the praise of all deities in the Padyakadambari his. 
vimktdkkydyikdrasa (Kavi II 6) i.e., ‘sparkling interest in 
romances’; in the Citrabharatanataka his ndtakdbhinayapreksd 
( Kavi II 15 ) i.e., ‘fondness for dramatic performances’, and in 
his works on poetics kdvydngavidyddhigama (Kavi 11 3) i.e.^ 
‘a knowledge of ancillary disciplines*. Since all his works are 
complete, one might say that he follows faithfully prdrabdha- 
kdvyanirvdha (Kavi II 22 ) i.e., ‘seeing a poem to its finish’. In 
fact all the one hundred instructions to the poet are amply 
illustrated in his works, and it may be concluded that the 
Kavikapthabharana was a product of his mature genius. 

In his Aucityavicaracarca, Ksemendra has developed the 
theme of PROPRIETY as essential to poetry. He has illustra- 
ted under twenty-eight headings how propriety can either be 
displayed or violated. His forceful arguments and discussions 
and his clear enunciation of principles in defence of what he be- 
lieves to be poetry, point to his remarkable conception of poetic 
art and its practice. His Aucityavicarcarca, like his Kavi- 
Isanthabharsna, is a mine of quotations from his contemporaries 
as well as predecessors and fully illustrates his contention 
•^ytttpaityai sarvaiisyaid ( Kavi II 14 ) i.e., ‘readiness to become 
other’s disciple for poetic culture’; pawnmesajigtsd (Kavi 11 14) 
i.e., ‘eagerness to emulate or excel others’ poetic genius’; 
mahdkdvydfthacar’uanam ( Kavi II 14 ) i.e., ‘ruminating upon the 
contents of great poems’; sahavdsah kavivaraik ( Kavi II 14) i.e., 
‘contact or association with eminent poets’; and pdthah parakr- 
tasya ( Kavi II 3 ) i.e., ‘study of others’ compositions’. 
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Ksemendra, to some, mighc appear in his Aucityavicira- 
carca as a better critic than a poet. But this is a matter of 
opinion. At any rate, he is to be counted among the 
literary critics like Dandin, Vamana and Anandavardhana. 

The well-known doctrines of Rasa, Alahkara and Dhvanij, 
held the ground w^hen Ksemendra propounded his theory of 
Aucitya. One might say that the concept oi propriety had beec 
felt by the elders but it was given to Ksemendra to develop it 
into a system and declare that Aucitya is the Soul of poetry. 
Long ago Anandavardhana realised that nothing spoils Rasa as 
Anaucitya ox Im^xopntiy . On the other hand, a composition 
based on the well-known iprasiddha) and the proper {ucitaX 
constitutes the very secret of Rasa. 

II Dhvan. Ill 

Aucitya is Harmony, Adaptation, Proportion, Appropriateness^ 
or Propriety. It presupposes Rasa and Dhvani. Professor 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri has given a very interesting karika on the 
position of Aucitya among these concepts, viz. 

?tarraigifi^T«rT: ii 

Ksemendra has reproduced faithfully the original epics m 
his Bharata and Ramayana Manjans* His fondness for Vyasa 
is clear, since he added the appellation Vyasadasa ( a follower 
of Yyasa ) to his name; for Vyasa, according to him, is bhuvam^ 
pajivyu ‘world-sustainer\ The lost Brhatkatha of Gumdhya 
finds an echo in his BrhatkathdmanjarL His abridgement of the 
Katha may be considered to be quite faithful as it easily bears 
comparison with other extant abridgements. 

In his reflections on the world and its vanities, there is 
sharpness toned up with good humour and realism. His ridicule 
of the bards and singers, goldsmiths, quacks, astrologers and 
vendors of patent medicines is frequent and poigna it. His 
Darpadalana h intended to the folly of pride, while the- 
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Se’uymemkopadesa aims at issuing instructions for servants md 
their masters. Ihe Caturvargasangraha describes the four ends 
of life, and the Cdrucarydkaiaka prescribes the rules of 
conduct. Almost ail his works are interspersed with moral 
maxims and didactic sayings. 

Ksemendra^s treatment of Prosody is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Being an exponent of the Aucitya school he 
had said at the end of his Aucityavicarcarca that innumerable 
facets of Aucitya could be discerned and elaborated besides the 
twenty-seven discussed by him. Eventually in his Suvrttatilaka 
he seems to have taken up vrttaucitya i.e-, ‘propriety of metre*. 

Illustrations of different metres are from his own pen. He 
aims at originality with a vengeance as it were. Excellences 
and blemishes of metres are brought out prominently. Further, 
there is a discussion on the characteristics of certain metres 
which makes them luminous and forceful. The appropria- 
teness of certain metres to certain subjects, moods and situa- 
tions is very instructive. Poets should employ a variety of 
metres. The favourite metres of Abhinanda, Panini, Kalidasa, 
Bharavi and Bbavabhuti are remembered. Ksemendra appears 
to be the only writer on Prosody who has dealt with this latter 
aspect of the subject. 

A word on the text of the three treatises translated here : 
These are published in the Kavyamala series No. 1, 2 and 4, and 
also in the Haridasa Samskrta Granthamala No. 24, 25, 26 also 
known as the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. The latter edition, 
though giving ail the three at one place, is unfortunately 
defective. 

With regard to the translation of the Kavikanthabharana, the 
Aucityavicarcarca and the Suvrttatilaka, I may add that to 
render them into English has been by no means an easy task. 
Every translator has his limitations depending on the nature 
of the work he translates. As a matter of fact no translation 
can adequately reiect the original author's mind. Translation 
is at best a ‘shadow’. Rhythm, word order, figures of speech, 
compactness or diffuseness of expression, these cannot be 
reproduced from one language into another. A miniature 
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Sanskrit poem is like a little picture drawn by a master band,, 
complete alike in its nature and in its art, coloured with all the 
richness which a copious and flexible language like Sanskrit 
could impart. 

Ksemendra^s works on poetics abound in vivid pictures 
in the fewest possible words ; they defy translation* The 
ideas may be reproduced, but not their original excellence 
regarding situation, rhyme or rhythm. The difficulty of the 
task is aggravated by the highly technical nature of the sub- 
ject and the complicated and critical prose of the author. 
Absence of any commentary on these treatises is perhaps 
another handicap. 

While translating, however, the well-known dictum of 
Mallinatha has been strictly followed : neither make an un- 
founded statement nor say anything unwanted. 

Ksemendra is, undoubtedly, a great luminary in the firma- 
ment of Poetry. He is truly an inspirer like Valmlki and Vyasa 
who were his own mentors. His was ‘a vow to perpetuate 
learning’ in a selfless spirit, viz., Vratam sarasvato ydgah 
{ Kavi 11 2 ). All praise be to him. He was 

1 Kavi II 23 

* The poet like the sun with his rays of poetry reaching 
every region reveals in fresh colours the sentiments, feelings 
and emotions of all beings ’. 



CHAPTER I 


KSEMENDRA’S LIFE AND WORKS 

Like most Sanskrit writers Ksemendra has not left for 
posterity any regular biographical account of himself. But this 
does not mean that we know nothing whatsoever about his life, 
lie was not a man to hide his light under the bushel. The 
concluding verses in his own works are informative. Some 
external evidence could be gathered from Somendra’s introduc- 
tion to the Avadanakalpalata and Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini. 
With the help of these it is possible to sketch the biography of 
Ksemendra, though not in much detail. At any rate, his date, 
genealogy, private life, religion and identity, can be traced 
as follows. 

Ksemendra gives the name of the ruling king in all his 
works. In the Brhatkathamafijari,’ the Samayamatrka,^ and the 
Dasavataracarita,^ he gives the date on which each of the works 
was finished in the Laukika era. The centuries are omitted. 
We know from Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini that the era had its epoch 
in 3074-5 B.c. This enables us to determine Ksemendra’s date 
with some exactitude. 

The omission of centuries is a serious handicap, but the 
name of the ruling king makes up for this. The sovereign 
mentioned in most of his works^ is king Ananta. Kalhana’s 
Majatarahgini tells us that king Ananta ruled during the forty- 
second century of the Laukika era, which corresponds to 1028- 
63 A.D. This helps us in adding the missing centuries to the 
dates which Ksemendra mentions. Counted in terms of 
the Christian era, we find that the Brhatkathamanjari was 

wm immj w xix 39 

2. i 

w App. 2 

3. I 

W App. 5 

4. See colophons to the various works. 
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Snished in 1037 A.D., the Samayaraatrka in 1050 a.d. and the 
Da^avataracarita in 1066 a.d. during the reign of king Kala^a, 
?on and successor to king Ananta. 

Ksemendra’s son Somendra, in his introduction to his 
father’s Avadanakaipalata, writes that the work was finished in 
the twenty-seventh year’ at the rise of VaiSakha. This means 
that the work was finished in 1052 a.d, under king Ananta. 

It is clear therefore that the earliest date in Ksemendra^s 
works is 1037 a.d. (the Brhatkathamanjari ) and the latest 1066 
A.D. (the Da^avataracarita ). As will be shown later on, the 
Brhatkathamanjari is one of the poet’s earliest works, and we 
.find no extant work other than the Dasavataracarita, which 
he wrote under king Kalasa. This means that the period of 
his literary activity falls roughly between 1037 and 1066 a.d. 

Ksemendra does not mention the date of his birth any- 
where, nor do we know it from any other source- We, however, 
can make a fair surmise. In the Brhatkathamanjari he writes 
that he studied rhetoric under Abhinavagupta, author of the 
^idyavivrti or the Pratyabhijnavrhati-vimarsini. 

XIX 37 

Abhinavagupta, we know, wrote his commentary on the 
Fratyabhijha-Dar^ana in 1014 a.d. This means that Ksemendra 
studied under Abhinavagupta after or about 1014 a.d. and long 
before his Brhatkathamanjari was written, because, we shall see 
later on, this was his third work. To allow a period long enough 
for the poet to be able to study rhetoric and have general acqu- 
aintance with the existing literature, we may, with Mr. Madhu- 
sudan Kaul, say that he was nearly twenty-five years of age,^ 
when he wrote the Brhatkathamanjari. This should fix the 
date of his birth somewhere between 990 a.d. and lOlO a.d. 


1. i 

Somendra’s introduction to the Bauddhavadanakalpalata, 16. 
2 , The Desopadesa and the Narmamala by Madhusudan kauu 
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The date of Ksemendra’s death also, is not certain. He 
wrote the Da^avataracarita in 1065-6 A.D. This seems to have 
been his last work. He might, therefore, have died shortly 
after 1065-6 a.d. and it may not be wrong to place the date at 
about 1070 A.D. 

Ksemendra’s span of life may have, thus, covered the first 
three quarters of the eleventh century, while his literary activity 
is limited to the second and third quarters of the same* 
Two points support this view. He was a pupil of Abhinava- 
gupta, author of the Vidyaviyrti. The latter’s period of 
literary activity falls between 991 a.d. ( corresponding to the 
year 66 mentioned in his Kramastotra) and 1015 a.d«. 
( = Laukika year 90 in which he finished his \ idyavivrti ). Thus 
the periods of literary activity of Abhinavagupta, the teacher,, 
and Ksemendra, the pupil, are separated by an interval of a 
couple of decades. In view of this fact it may be noticed that the 
passage in the Da^arupavaloka by Dhanika, in which a quotation 
from the Brhatkathamanjari is cited, is a later interpolation. 

In his Aucityavicaracarca, Ksemendra quotes two verses 
( 11, i ; 16, viii ) from P.^rimala. In the Suvrttatilaka he quotes 
another verse, II, 21, {i) from the same author. Parimala, we 
know, is the same as Padmagupta, the author of the Navasaha- 
sankacarita. Padmagupta himself tells us that he was the 
court-poet of Vakpatiraja, king of Malava, and his successor 
Sindhuraja, alias Navasahasanka. The period during which these 
two kings ruled, as ascertained from inscriptions, falls roughly 
between 974 a.d. and 1010 a.d. It follows therefrom, that the 
literary career of Padmagupta, alias Parimala, also falls within 
the same period, i.e., the last quarter of the tenth century 
and the first quarter of the eleventh. This conclusion is 
consistent with the results that have been established from 
the evidence of Ksemendra’s own works. 

There is a short account of the poet’s genealogy at the 
end of the Dai^avataracarita. Here he says that his father was 
Praka^endra, while his grandfather was called Sindu. He gives 
the name as Sindhu in his Ramayanamanjari, and this seems to 
be the correct form of the name. In the Kavikanthabharapa^ 
be mentions Cakrapala as his brother. 
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Ksemendra's son Somendra in his introduction to the 
Avadanakalpalata gives a more detailed account of his parentagec 
He says that in the dynasty of Narendra, a minister to king 
Jayapida, was born Bhogendra, whose son was named Sindhu* 
while Sindhu’s son was Praka^endra. Ksemendra, Somendra’s 
father, was Praka^endra’s son. 

As regards the identification of these names we have to 
turn to Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, which mentions two kings of 
the name of Jayapida. One ruled over Kashmir in the latter 
half of the eighth century while the other lived under king 
Jayasiiiiha { 1128-49 a.d. ). King Jayapida (8th century a.d.) 
had numerous ministers but none of the name Narendra. We 
may therefore conclude that Narendra held some unimpor* 
tant office, and was perhaps one of the many ministers. 

Coming to Bhogendra we find that no person of this name' 
suiting our chronology is mentioned in the Rajatarangini. One 
Bhogasena is mentioned under king Uccala (1101-11 a.d.) but 
for chronological reasons, he cannot be identified with Bhogendra 
of Narendra’s family. 

The Rajatarangini mentions one Sindhu, a treasurer tO' 
queen Didda (958-1C03 A D. ). He is painted very black, and is 
shown as a foil to his younger brother Bhuyya, who was a city- 
prefect. The identification of the two names— Sindhu of the- 
Rajatsrangini, and Sindhu of Ksemendra — is tempting. The 
chronology also supports this. But there are grave objections to 
this. The Rajatarangini shows Sindhu as an extremely wicked 
man, while Ksemendra praises his grandfather for his charity 
and devotion to Siva. Again Sindhu of the Rajatarangini had a 
son Matanga, who was also a treasurer to Sangramaraja 
( 1003-28' A.D. ). We find no mention of Matanga in Ksemendra^s. 
writings. The objection, which explodes the identification, is 
that according to the Rajatarangini, Sindhu’s father was a 
litter-carrier Kuyya. Somendra says that Sindhu^s father was 
Bhogendra. We have no justifiable grounds for indentifying 
‘ Kuyya ^ with Bhogendra. There is no mention of Sindhu^s son' 
or grandson in the Rajatarangini. Nor is there any mention 
of Prakaoendra. It speaks of Ksemendra only as the author 
of Nrpavali. 
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We may conclude from all this that neither Ksemendra 
aor any of his fore-fathers played any important role in the 
political history of Kashmir. Had they done so their names 
■must have found place in the Rajatarahgini. The question 
whether they enjoyed royal patronage is equally hard to decide. 

Supplementing Ksemendra^s account of his genealogy with 
that of Somendra, following would be the family-tree : 

Narendra 

(Minister to King Jayapida) 

Bhogendra 

Sindhu 

I 

Praka^endra 

I 

Ksemendra Cakrapala 

Somendra 

Nothing is known about Ksemendra’s private life. Neither 
he nor his son gives us any detailed information on this 
^oint. A few conjectures may, however, be made. When 
mentioning his father Praka^endra,’ Ksemendra invariably 
^speaks of his immense wealth and charity. He says that 
PrakaSendra was a philanthrope and a great patron of the 

II 

I 

ama II 1 (XIX 33-35) 
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Brahmanas whom he constantly fed in large numbers in his own 
house. Prakasendra spent three crores ( of what, is not men- 
tioned) on the gods, Brahmanas, and ‘mathash He set up 
images of deities in Siva’s temple. On the occasion of the solar 
^eclipse, he gave in charity three black-buck skins to Brahma^ias 
with three lacs each. He was a fervent worshipper of Siva and 
died when embracing the image of his honoured god. From 
this it is clear that Prakasendra was a very rich man. This 
means that Ksemendra must have been brought up like a 
prince,. His childhood, therefore, was without any suffering. 

As regards his career as a student, Ksemendra gives meagre 
information. He mentions the names of three of his teachers — 
Abhinavagupta, the author of the Vidyavivrti ; Gangaka; and 
Somapada, a believer in the Bhagavata faith. The Brhatkatha- 
manjari tells us that he studied rhetoric under Abhinavagupta. 

In his Aucityavicaracarca, the author calls himself, “ sarva- 
manisi^isyah Whether he says this out of sheer humility or 
be really means it is bard to decide. As he mentions three of 
his teachers, we may conjecture that he had studied with 
other teachers too. It is probable that he studied different 
branches of literature with different teachers vho were 
specialists in them. The prolific nature of Ksemendra’s works 
■supports this view. 

The Kavikanthabharana, the Aucityavicaracarca and the 
Suvrttatilaka, are manuals Tor earnest beginners. Possibly, he 
himself had a large number of pupils for whose edification he 
wrote them and other short poems which relate to daily life and 
conduct. Thus Ksemendra, himself a diligent student, was 
perhaps earnest about the proper training of his pupils as well. 
And he may very well have practised bis own tenets expounded 
in the Kavikanthabharana. He may also have been influenced 
by the Kavyamimaihsa of Rajasekhara, 

A study of the works will indeed reveal the poet’s persona-' 
lity. Judged by style and language, the De§opade§a and the 
Narmamala were two of his earliest original compositions, ' Even 
a cursory reading of these two works would betray the sensuous 
youth that perhaps Ksemendra was. He descends to low vulga- 
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rity in these works ’ One can hardly appreciate the minute 
details in which he indulges, and everything points to the 
author’s low taste. We then come to works like the Kalavilasa, 
the Samayamatrka and others. In these the poet, though not 
guilty of vulgarity, shows an intimate knowledge of the ways and 
habits of courtesans. Not even Bapa^ gives such a vivid des* 
cription of harlots as Ksernendra does. Being the son of a 
fabulously rich father, he was perhaps given to youthful luxuries 
and possessed a conduct far from honourable. 

After this there is a remarkable change in the spirit of his 
works. From the vulgarity of the DeSopade^a and the sensuous 
character of the Samayamatrka, he rises to sublime heights in 
the Avadanakalpalata, the Kavikanthabharana, the Aucityavicara- 
carca, the Suvrttatilaka, and the Da§avataracarita. What possi- 
bly could be the cause of such a change in the poet’s outlook on 
life ? Was it a sad event — say the death of his father ? or 
was it just sobriety which advanced age not unoften brings in 
its train ? Much can be said on both sides. One might argue 
that his father’s or wife’s death brought about that change. 
Such cases are met with not infrequently, e.g , the famous poet 
Tulasidasa began writing poetry after he had heard taunting 
remarks from his wife. It might also be argued that when the 
enthusiasm of youth cools down, and when a man leaves his 
thirties and enters his forties he grows sober. Then his judg- 
ment becomes ripe and he sees things in their proper perspec- 
tive. Another view may be that too much indulgence itself 
brings about a reaction and the man is suddenly awakened 
as it were. He sees his mistakes and is remorseful for 
his past. This feeling brings about a reform and is by itself 
capable of changing the outlook on life. Whatever the real cause • 
of this change, there it was, a change for the better. It 
awakened the poet and the critic. The works written in this 
period have made him immortal both as a poet and a critic. 

1. Though these two works are didactic in purpose, yet when compar- 
ed with the Kalavilasa and the Samayamatrka, they clearly show the author's 
tendency to include vulgar matters in his description. Even if we look at 
the narration as realistic, we cannot but charge the author with low taste, 

2, Cf. Rajakulavariganam in the Kadambari. 
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Kseniendra mentions a number of his friends, teachers and 
pupils. Somendra supplements this number. Those mentioned 
are Gahgaka, Abhinavagupia, Ramaya^as, Cakrapala, Nakka, 
Sajjanananda, Suryasri, Viryabhadra, Ratnasimha, Udayasimha, 
Laksmanaditya, Somapada and Devidhara. Some of these may 
be identified with the help of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. 

Ihe identification of Abhinavagupta, the author of the 
Vidyavivrti, and the teacher with whom Ksemendra studied 
rhetorics is obvious. He is the same person who wrote the 
locana commentary on the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana. 

Ksemendra mentions Gangaka as one of his teachers.* We 
■find no man of exactly the same name in the Rajatarangini. 
However, one Gahga is mentioned as a friend of king Sangrama- 
raja who ruled during 1003-28 a.d. He dud soon after his 
friend’s accession. The identification is open to no serious 
objection,. 

Ksemendra mentions one Ramayaias^ at whose request, he 
wrote several works. There are three men of the name ‘ Rama * 
in the Rajatarangiijl, but it is unsafe to identify Ramaya^as with 
any of these. 

In the Kavikantbabharana, Ksemendra mentions Cakrapala 
as his brother. We find no man of that name in Kalha^ia’s 
Rajatarangini. The name of a village is given as Cakrapura in 
the same work, but this has nothing to do with Cakrapala^ 
because it was founded under king Lalitaditya long before 
Ksemendra. 

In his introduction to the Avadanakalpalata Somendra calls 
Nakka his father’s dear friend. We can find no person of that 
name in the Rajatarangini. He may, therefore, have been only 
one of the admirers of Ksemendra, though a person of no great 
significance in the history of Kashmir. 

Somendra mentions Sajjanananda also as a friend of his 
father. It is he who first requests him to compose the Avadana- 
kalpalata. In the Rajatarangini no man of that name is found. 

1. In the Aucityavicaracarca. 

2. In the Brhatkathamanjarl and the Bharatamanjari, 
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One Sajjana is mentioned as a cavalier under king Jayasirhha 
(1128~49 A.D. ). He was killed in the battle at Padmapura. 
The identification of the two— Sajjana and Sajjanananda — is 
tempting. But there is one objection. Sajjanananda requested 
Ksemendra to compose the Avadanakalpalata before 1052 A.D. 
(the year in which the work was finished). He must have been 
in the latter half of his twenties or the beginning of his thirties 
— if not of a riper age— at that time. That Sajjanananda lived 
long enough to serve under Jayasimha as an active cavalier does 
not appear acceptable. 

Somendra mentions SCirya^ri as Ksemendra*s scribe. He 
praises him for his knowledge. We know nothing more about 
him from any other source. 

Viryabhadra appears in Somendra’s introduction to the 
Avadanakalpalata only as an authority on Buddhistic texts. 
Obviously he held no high office either in the royal circles or 
at the viharas, otherwise Somendra must have mentioned his 
office. The RajatarahginI also ignores Viryabhadra. 

In his Aucityavicaracarca, Ksemendra mentions Ratnasimhn 
as his friend, and Udayasirhha’s father. For chronological 
reasons he cannot be identified with Ratna, minister to king 
Utpalapida, who ruled in the middle of the ninth century A.D. 

Further, the poet states that he wrote it for Bhatta Udaya- 
simha, the son of Ratnasiiiiha. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini men- 
tions a man called Udayasiinha, as an officer of king Kala§a~ 
son and successor of king Ananta. He is also shown as serving 
king Harsa ( 1089-1101 a.d. ), as in charge of the Lohara terri- 
tory. His name also occurs as Udayasiha. The identification 
of Bhatta Udayasiinha, Ksemendra*s pupil with Bhatta Udaya- 
sirnha of the Rajatarangini is tempting, and from chronologica! 
evidence even plausible. 

Coming to Laksmanaditya,’ we find that no man of exactly 
the same name is mentioned in the Rajatarangini. However, 
one Laksmaka plays quite an important role in Kashmir history. 
He was a chamberlain under king Bhiksacara ( 1120-21 ) a.d. 

1. Mentioned in the Kavikantbabharana, 
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and is mentioned as ‘old Laksmaka’ under Jayasiiiiha (1128-49' 
A.D. ) during whose reign he died. He was Jayasiihha’s prime 
minister for some timcj mentioned also as lajaputra. The only 
reason that militates against such an identification is the 
improbability of a rajaputra being appointed as chamberlain. 

Ksemendra mentions one Devadhara.’ It w^as at his order 
that he composed the BrhatkathamafijarL Devadhara held the 
office of ‘Dvijaraja’ or ‘ King of Brahmanas h Since Ksemendra 
calls him ‘ Sarvajha he must have been a great scholar. It is 
probable that he was his teacher. 

Ksemendra speaks very highly of Somapada,^ who was a 
Vaisnava. It was he who converted him to Vaisnavism. For 
his father Praka^endra was a devout Saiva, who set up many 
idols of Siva and died actually embracing the image of his 
beloved god. Thus a born Saiva though, and taught by Saivite 
stalwarts like Abhinavagupta though, Ksemendra became a 
Vaisnava under the influence of Somapada. Witness the ridicule 
of Saivism in his Desopade§a and the Narmamala. As the 
Da^avataracarita is written in the spirit of a VaisnavBi and as 
it is the last extant work of Ksemendra, it may be said that he 
remained a Vais^iava for the rest of his life. 

Buddhism also exerted some influence on the poet. He 
must have studied the Buddhist religion very deeply as a result 
of which he wrote the Avadanakalpalata. He was so much 
impressed by Buddhism that he included the Buddha among the 
ten incarnations of Visnu.® As Buhler points out, the idea of 
the Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu was long present among 
the people, but Ksemendra is the first author to our knowledge 
who propagated that view and produced a work of literary merit 
to that end. 

Regarding Kseraendra’s identity it was Peterson who first 
of all confused Ksemendra Vyasadasa with Ksemaraja,^ a great 
commentator on philosophic treatises. Prof. Peterson repeated 

1, Mentioned in the Brhatkathamanjari. 

2, Mentioned in the Brhatkathamanjari. 

3. See the Da^avataracarita, IX Canto. 

4. See the Journal o£ the Bombay Branch o£ the Royal Asiatic Society 
Vol. XVI. 
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the mistake, but he soon revised his opinion concluding that it 
was extremely difficult to identify Ksemendra Vyasadasa with 
Ksemaraja. 

The cause of the confusion is that both Ksemendra Vyasa- 
dasa and Ksemaraja were pupils of Abhinavagupta. Further, 
Ksemaraja is mentioned as Ksemendra in some manuscripts like 
the Spandasandoha. But this supposed identity may be set 
aside easily. While Ksemendra Vyasadasa provides considerable 
information about his parentage, friends etc., Ksemaraja is 
absolutely silent. He tells us nothing about bis father, while it 
is almost a mannerism with Ksemendra to praise his father for 
his generosity and religious bent of mind. Secondly, it is 
noticeable that Ksemendra invariably styles himself Vyasadasa 
in all his works whereas Ksemaraja avoids all appellations. 

Moreover, while Ksemendra Vyasadasa has mostly written 
light poetry and treatises on criticism, Ksemaraja confines his 
activities to philosophical works. It is safe however to let the 
question remain open. 

Ihe extent and nature of Ksemendra’ s literary output may 
now be discussed. Indeed, K§emendra is a prolific writer. His 
extant works fall into four divisions 

I. Poetical Epitomes — Ramayanamanjarl or Ramayanaka- 
thasara, Bharatamafijari, Brhatkathamanjari, Dasavataracarita, 
and Bauddhavadanakalpalata or simply Avadanakalpalata. 

II. Didactic Poems — Kalavilasa, Samayamatfka, Carucarya- 
Pataka, Sevyasevakopade§a, Darpadalana, De^opade^a, Narma- 
mala and Caturvargasahgraha. 

III. Poetics and Meina— Kavikanthabharana, Aucityavi- 
caracarca and Suvrttatilaka. 

IV. Miscellaneous — Lokapraka^ako^a, Nitikalpataru and 
Vy asastaka. 

Other works attributed to Ksemendra are known in name 
only. For the present, however, let us confine ourselves to 
extant works. 

i. Ramdyaf^amanjarl. This is a summary of Valmiki’s 
Eamayana. The work is important in that it shows the condi- 
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tion of the text of Valmiki’s Ramayana in the eleventh century 
We find little genuine poetry and the work is full of obscure 
passages. The style is terse on account of studied brevity- 
The work has been edited in the Kavyamala series No. 83. 

2. BMr ataman] an. This is a summary of the Great Epic, 
the Mahabharata of Vyasa. The work proved a great success 
and elevated Ksemendra to a high place among the poets of the 
day so much so that he assumed the tittle ‘Vyasadasa’. The 
last verse of this work proclaims — 

Biihler in his Kashmir Report writes that his manuscript of 
the Bharatamanjari bears the date 93rd year of Saptarsi era. 
Now it is highly improbable that Ksemendra wrote his work in 
that year of the forty- second century of the Laukika era, as it is 
one of his earliest compositions. Moreover, Ksemendra did not 
live long after 1070 a.d. Thus the date may refer to the date 
of the manuscript itself. This is plausible as the century of the 
year is omitted. 

This work has little literary merit or poetic value. Though 
a good summary, it is characteristically barren and lifeless. In 
his eagerness to compress as much matter as possible in a short 
space, the poet often makes his narrative obscure. The work 
is, however, important for the student of the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Ksemendra mentions even unimportant incidents 
and episodes, be it by a single phrase or a single sentence. This 
helps us to determine the exact condition of the text of the 
Mahabharata in the eleventh century. A striking omissio n is 
that of chapters 342-353 of the Santi Parva. This suggests that 
these chapters were interpolated after the eleventh century A.D. 
It has been edited in the Kavyamala series No. 28. The Aranya* 
parva of the work has also been edited by, Mr. Bhandare. 

3. Brhatkathdmanjan. This is a summary of Guna dhya^s 
Bfhatkatha. Ksemendra says that he had a copy of the latter 
while writing this summary. This can help us in determining 
the correct form of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha. As the Ramayana- 

K. S.-2 
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manjari and the Bharatamanjari are to the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, so the Birhatkathamanjari must have been to the 
Bj’hatkatha of Gunadhya. Since the latter is lost, one can form, 
an idea of its volume, subject-matter and form from the Brhatka- 
thamanjarL 

The work is divided into eighteen lambakaSt nineteenth 
being added in the end to serve as a finale. The term ‘lambaka^ 
is most probably applied to the victory of a hero. Kathapitha 
introduces the legend of Gunadhya. In the second lambaka,, 
Udayana is glorified while in the third he wins Padmavati- 
Naravahanadatta, the future emperor of the Vidyadharas is born 
in the fourth lambaka, while in the fifth, Sahtivega comes to him. 
and relates how he went to the city of the Vidyadharas and won 
four maidens. In the sixth, the legend of Suryaprabha is con- 
tinued. In the seventh Kalingadatta, father of Kalingasena^. 
wants Udayana to marry her ; he agrees, and when his minister 
Yaugandharayana objects, he promises to marry Kalingasena’s 
daughter to Naravahanadatta. The eighth lambaka describes 
the episodical legend of Vela and her husband and ends with 
the statement that Madanamaficuka has been abducted by 
Manasavega. The ninth lambaka contains the prince’s espousal 
of Lalitalocana and her disappearance, the tenth the legends of 
Vikramaditya, and the eleventh the recovery of Lalitalocana. In 
the twelth lambaka, Gomukha tells the tale of Muktaphalaketu^ 
and in the thirteenth the prince finds Madanamaficuka with the 
help of five Vidyadhara maidens, but again losing her, marries, 
the four girls. In the fourteenth lambaka the prince marries 
Ratnaprabha, in the fifteenth Alankaravati, in the sixteenth 
Sakti-Ya^as, and in the seventeenth he obtains seven jewels from 
sage Vamadeva and kills Mandaradeva. In the eighteenth 
lambaka, Gopala and Palaka resign their tenure of the kingship 
of Ujjain. Avantivarman weds the heroine and the two are 
protected against a jealous Vidyadhara by the emperor. The 
nineteenth lambaka forms the finale. 

Ksemendra is faithful to the copy of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha 
til! the fifth lambaka- He then breaks away from the tradition, 
and diverges widely. The summary is poetically worthless. It 
is dry though sober, and compression of matter often results in 
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obscurity. Ksemendra tries to relieve his work of the barren* 
ness by adding elegant descriptions, but it is a process without 
any striking results. The work was finished in 1037 a.d. It has 
been edited in the Kavyamala Series No. 69. 

4. Dasdvatdracarita. It is a poetical abstract of the stories 
of Visnu’s incarnation. The work cannot be considered an 
independent composition. The subject-matter of the first nine 
incarnations is taken from the Puranas. The seventh chapter 
which represents Visnu’s incarnation as Rama, shows novelty of 
conception. Here the whole of the Ramayana is narrated with 
Ravana as the central figure. The result is quite happy and the 
vividness of description adds to the charm. The work, however, 
has great importance as it contains the earliest known reference 
to the Buddha being considered as an incarnation of Visnu. The 
narration of the Buddha’s life is an abridgment of the story as 
told in Buddhistic works. The style shows maturity of concep- 
tion, and is easy and flowing. The work was finished in the 
Laukika era 41 i.e, 1066 a.d. on the Tripure^a mountain. 

5. Bauddhdvaddnakalpalata. This work is a collection of 
Jataka stories. Ksemendra composed 107 *pallavas\ but his son 
Somendra added one more to make the number 108 which is 
considered auspicious. In the introduction, Somendra says that 
Sajjanananda requested Ksemendra to write the Buddhistic birth- 
stories. His dear friend ‘Nakka’ also requested to the same 
effect. Ksemendra undertook the task but left it after writing 
three Avadanas, as the work seemed too lengthy. But in a dream 
the Buddha instructed him to complete the work, while he him- 
self helped him. The teacher Viryabhadra, an authority on 
Buddhistic texts also came to assist Ksemendra. Suryasri was 
the scribe. The work was finished in the 27th year i.e. 1052 a.d. 
at the rise of Vai^akha. 

§akya-Sri, a Pa^idita of Kashmir, presented the Avadanakal- 
palata to Kun-dgah Rgyal Mtshan,the Lama of Tibet, in 1202 a.d. 
It was translated into Tibetan seventy years later by Son-ton 
Lochava. The translation as found by Sarat Candra Das is 
extremely literal and is considered as the master-piece of 
Tibetan poetry. 
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The first forty chapters of the book were lost in India. One 
manuscript says purmrdham kutracit na praptam\ These, 
however, can be restored verbatim from the Tibetan version. 

The Avadanakalpalata illustrates six perfections of the 
Bodhisatava. These are “charity, moral character, patience, 
diligence, contemplation and wisdom.” It has been edited in 
the Bibliotheca Indica by Mr. Das. 

6. Kalavildsa. Critics are unanimous in considering this 
as Ksemendra’s best work. The book is divided into ten cantos. 
In canto I, the character of Muladeva, the famous cheat, is 
introduced. The rest of the work consists of discourses to 
Candragupta, his pupil. In the first canto, arrogance is said to 
be three-fold i.e. crane-like, tortoise-like and cat-like— the last- 
mentioned being the very height of it, which pervades all men, 
animals and even the vegetable kingdom. Next, the origin of 
greed is narrated, and it is said to reside in the trades. The 
third canto describes the pitiable condition of those in love, and 
gives an interesting story relevant to the subject on hand. In 
the next canto the deceitful character of courtesans is exposed. 
They have sixty-four aits, of which the art of a bawd deserves 
to be ranked first. Canto V is a satire on the Kayasthas, 
the employees of a king. The unscrupulousness of their 
character is here exposed. Like the incarnations of Vis^u, they 
have sixteen kalds, but all contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth. A humorous story is related to show the mean chara- 
cter of a Kayastha. Canto VI denounces 'mada' or arrogance. 
“Restraint ( = ‘dama’) in the Krta age has become arrogance 
( = ‘mada’) in the Kali age.” He then divides arrogance into 
fourteen rather ill-marked divisions. The description of a 
drunkard is really grand. “He cannot differentiate between 
good and bad, gold and silver, thus though an ascetic, the 
drunkard goes to hell” (VI 17). He does not feel his self-respect 
injured when he sees his wife kissing another and he himself is 
of so strong character. While telling a story of the mythologi- 
cal origin of arrogance, the poet gives an interesting list of 
places where it resides. Very interesting and pointed is the 
satire in canto VII, where the bards and the singers are the 
victims. They deprive people of their wealth by uttering just 
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a few tunes and even then say, “What the devil has he given 
us ?’* Though they earn a lot in the morning, they are paupers 
by noon. Then follows a legendary origin of music. Canto VIII 
is a satire on goldsmiths. They possess sixty four arts — six of 
hissing, twelve of movements, eleven of thinking new ways of 
deception, five of weight and so on. Narrating a story the poet 
says that the mice that undermined the Meru mountain were 
cursed by gods to be born in the world as goldsmiths. The next 
two cantos serve as advice to young men, and indicate the means 
by which one can avoid falling into evil ways. It has been 
edited in the Kavyamala Series No. 1. 

7. Sainayamdtrkd, In this work the poet lays bare the 
snares of courtesans with great skill. In this work, the hetaira- 
to-be Kalavati is introduced by a barber to an old courtesan, 
who though owl-faced, crow-necked, and cat-eyed proves an able 
instructress. The book is divided into ‘samayas’. The barber 
Kahka meets the heroine Kalavati in the first ‘samaya.’ In the 
second ‘samaya’ the barber gives an amusing and humorous 
account of the bawd’s wanderings in Kashmir. This part of 
the work is particularly valuable as it mentions several places 
which can be identified even today. The third ‘samaya’ contains 
an elegant description of incidents that take place in the *prosti- 
tuere’ in the evening. The bawd meets Kalavati in the fourth 
‘samaya’ of the work and gives her elaborate instructions, while 
she divides lovers in eighty classes in the fifth ‘samaya’, and 
mentions twenty-three ways in which a lover, having no money, 
can be got rid of. The sixth ‘samaya’ is a fine description of all 
that happens in the morning in the ‘prostituere’. In the last 
two ‘samayas’ the heroine is able to take in a young fool and hk 
parents. In the Samayamatrka we find the earliest reference to 
Paficaladharamatha and KrtyaSramavihara. The description also 
mentions ancient salt-trade which still follows the same route. 
Like the Kalavilasa the work is didactic in character and is one 
of Ksemendra’s finest compositions. It has been edited in the 
Kavyamala Series No. 10. 

8. CdrucQtydsataka* This is a short poem of one hundred 
verses in anustubh. The main object of the work is to teach law 
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and polity. Generally the first line of a verse is a moral 
aphorism, and the second an illustration of the truth embodied 
in the first. The illustrations are mainly drawn from the epics 
and the puri^as. It is of special importance, because it has 
influenced the Nitimanjari of Dya Dviveda ( 1494 a.d, ) and 
MugdhopadeSa of Jalhana. The work has been edited in the 
Kavyamala Series No. 2. 

9. Sevyasevakopadesd. This is another short poem of 
sixty-one siokas. it lays down the duties of the master and the 
servant, and seeks to better their relations. The last stanza 
runs thus. “Ever ready to honour the learned, and full of the 
flavours of contentment and service, (the author) Ksemendra 
by name has composed this Sevavasara for the eternal bliss of 
the wise.” An auto-biographical touch here is perhaps irresi- 
stible. Mr. Bhandare points out that it is a “vindication of the 
dignity of service rendered to a worthy master.” The work has 
been edited in the Kavyamala Series No. 2. 

10. Darpadalana, It is quite a long poem consisting of 
seven chapters called ‘ vicaras.’ In the first chapter Ksemendra 
asserts seven causes of pride — high birth, wealth, learning, 
beauty, valour, munificence and austerities. He then deals with 
each of these separately in seven chapters. Each chapter begins 
with a few generalizations appropriate in form to the cause of 
pride in hand ; he then illustrates them by means of an interest- 
ing story in which the pride of the hero has a fall. The poem 
is didactic and abounds in general maxims and observations in 
the form of proverbs. It has been edited in the Kavyamala 
Series No. 6. 

11. Desopadeia. In this work Ksemendra describes in 
detail his own observations on the customs and notorious chara. 
cters of the day. The book is divided into eight upade^as. The 
first upade§a ridicules the wicked man. The second criiicises 
the misers ; a lengthy caricature of the miser’s habits and life 
in general. Without rhyme or reason, he falls out with his 
wife and contrives thereby to get rid of his relative or guest. 
He often foregoes dinner in this intentional fury.*’ In the third 
upade^a, Ksemendra calls a courtesan “ a restless dancing 
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-mechanical puppet, fitted with strings.” In the fourth upade^a 
bawds are ridiculed while the fifth criticises the ‘Vita^ The 
sixth is a satire on the Gauda student in a Kashmir University 
■^or his high-handed behaviour and arrogance. Old man’s 
marriage is laughed at in the seventh upade^a, but, alas the 
description is thoroughly vulgar. The eighth criticises different 
types of people — the poet, the quack, the grammarian and so on. 
It has been edited by Mr. Madhusudan Kaul, and published by 
the Kashmir Research Department. The work seems to be one 
of Ksemendra’s earliest attempts on an original theme. It is in 
fact the first step to his Kalavilasa. 

12. N armamdld , This work is akin to the De^opadeSa in 
theme. It is divided into three ‘ parihasas ’ or jokes. The 
main object of ridicule is the villainous Kayastha. The whole 
official machinery has in a way been subjected to ridicule while 
king Ananta is extolled for re-establishing order. It begins 
with a story giving the origin of the Kayastha who is “ the 
incarnation of the home-accountant of the Daityas.” He has 
also been called Divira. The Kayastha’s sole ambition is to 
become a state-official. He is pointed to be an unmitigated 
hypocrite without any redeeming feature, and finds pleasure in 
mining temples and making the Brahmanas go on hunger strike* 
The wholly unbearable behaviour of the Kayastha as an official 
is vividly described. After his appointment, the Kayastha and 
"family change clothes, suggesting thereby the evil practice of 
bribery. The Kayastha as Ganja Divira and Niyogi is painted in 
still blacker colours. An elaborate description of the Kayastha’s 
camp-luggage follows, and a repulsive account of his private life 
is given. It shows nothing but viciousness. The author next 
criticises physicians, astrologers, ‘oyagas’ and the ‘guru’. The 
work concludes with the tragic end of the Kayastha. who is 
arrested and put into prison. He is released through the 
atrocities of his sister-courtesan, but his misfortunes multiply. 
All his riches and property are confiscated, and he dies a very 
«ad death. The work has been edited by Mr. Madhusudan Kadl 
and published by the Kashmir Research Department. 

13. Caturmrgasangraha. The work seeks to describe the 
lour ends of human life — morality (dh a rma), practical life 
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(artha), love (kama)and release (moksa). The description is- 
most perfect in the case of love. It has been edited in the 
Kavyamala Series No. 5. 

14* Kavikafjtthahhara^a, This is a short treatise on the 
making of a poet. The work is divided into five chapters or 
* sandhis The first deals with the effort required for becoming- 
a poet. Such an effort is two-fold — divine and human. The 
second deals with the training of the poet. It lays down one 
hundred pieces of advice for the student. These seek to train 
him both psychically and physically. The third chapter dis- 
cusses how a poet can compose striking and brilliant poems. 
Here, the ‘ camatkara’ is divided into ten classes. The fourth 
treats of the merits and demerits of poetry. The fifth enumci^ 
rates the different sciences in which the poet should be well 
versed in order to write good poetry. 

The work is important both for its form and matter. It 
supplies us with valuable information as regards the lower date 
of the authors quoted profusely in the examples. The work has 
been edited in the Haridas Sanskrit Series No. 24. It has also' 
been edited in the Kavyamala Series No. 4. 

15. Aucityavicar cared. This is a treatise on literary criti- 
cism. It declares Aucitya or Propriety as the soul of poetry*- 
which is sustained by means of Rasa or Flavour. Thus the author 
makes Flavour subordinate to Propriety. The work seeks to 
show that Propriety should be observed in twenty-eight places. 
Each place is defined by a karika which is followed by a discus- 
sion. Usually two examples are given, one illustrates Propriety 
and the other Impropriety. The discussion clearly points out 
why the verse is proper or improper. The heading “ Kavyangesu ’’ 
has been left untouched as its scope is unlimited. It has been 
published in the Haridas Sanskrit Series No. 25 and the 
Kavyamall Series No. 1. 

16. Suvrttatilaka. This is a work on metrics divided into 
three chapters or 'vinydsas\ The first chapter is called the 
‘ Vrttdvacaya ’ or the ‘ Selection of Metres Twenty-four 
metres are defined giving examples of each. The second chapter 

gunadosavarnanam* is devoted to a concise exhibition- 
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of the merits and demerits as regards metres. The third chapter 
discusses the use of metres. The last two chapters of this work 
are particularly valuable. These not only contain the names of 
many Sanskrit poets, but also attempt the unique task of assign- 
ing particular metres to describe particular situations or emo- 
tions. Such critical acumen is hardly seen in other writers on- 
prosody. The work has been edited in the Haridas Sanskrit 
Series No. 26 and the Kavyamala Series No. 2. 

17. Lokaprakdsa-Kosa. It is a dictionary not differing 
much in form from the ordinary Sanskrit kosas. Weber does not 
consider it to' be the work of Ksemendra. Mr. Kaul also thinks 
it to be a work of some later author. But as Buhler points outt 
the work is genuinely from the pen of Ksemendra Vyasadasa. 
BtjHLER writes : “ This work gives a great amount of information* 
on the daily life of the Hindus which elsewhere we seek 
in vain. He gives forms of hundis or letters of exchange 
bonds, and the like, the titles of most of the Kashmirian officials, 
in some cases with explanations, a list of the ‘ paragapas * into 
which Kashmir was divided. The importance of such an infor- 
mation cannot be over-rated, as all the Ko^akaras live too high 
in the clouds of the Sastras and poetry to care about such trivial 
matters as the geography, administration, commerce of the 
country, etc. etc. ’’ The work has not been published as both 
the manuscripts available — one found by Weber and the other by 
BtHLER— are fragmentary and in very bad condition. 

18. NUikalpataru, It is a commentary on a treatise on 
polity by Vyasa. 

19. Vydsdstaka. It consists of eight verses written to 
eulogize the great poet Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata. The 
work appears as an appendix to Ksemendra’s Bharatamanjari. 
It has been edited in the Kavyamala Series No. 28. 

Besides the works given above, many others are known by 
name only. Such works fall distinctly under four heads — those 
mentioned in (i) the Kavikanthabhaxana (ii) the Aucityavicara- 
carca (iii) the Suvrttatilaka and (iv) Miscellaneous. 
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Works mentioned in the Kavikanthabharana are Sa^ivarh^a- 
mahakavya, Padyakadathbari, Citrabharatanataka, Lavanyavati, 
Kanakajanaki, Muktavali and Amrtatarahgamahakavya. 

Those mentioned in the Aucityavicaracarca are Vinayavalli, 
'Munimatamimamsa, Nitilata, Avasarasara. Lalitaratnamala, and 
the Kavikarnika (if it was a separate work ). 

The Suvrttatilaka mentions one Pavanapahca^ika. 

The Rajatarahgini ascribes another work Nrpavali or 
Rdjdvali to Ksemendra. The work is not available. Evidently 
it was a chronicle of kings — most probably of Kashmir kings — 
and was written, as Kalhana says, in verse. The Rajatarahgini 
censures the author for carelessness in this work. 

Pandit Siva Datta ascribes Hastiprakdsa to Ksemendra, but 
as he himself admits, the ascription is doubtful.’ 

Buhler’s Kashmir Report gives two works the Spandahir'- 
faya (No. 511) and Spandasandoha (No. 517) of Ksemendra. 
These can hardly be the works of Ksemendra Vyasadasa, and 
Bt'HLER himself admits this fact. The author as suggested by 
BtlHLER may be taken to be identical with Ksemaraja, another 
pupil of Abhinavagupta, and a commentator on philosophic 
works. 

Mr. Madhusudana Kaul has attempted to arrange the works 
•of Ksemendra in a chronological order. His classification is as 
follows • 

(a) Brhatkathamahjari, Bharatamahjari, Ramayanamahjarl, 

(b) Pavanapahca§ika, Suvrttatilaka. 

(c) ‘Vinayavati, Lavanyavati, Munimatmlmamsa, Nitilata, 
Avadanakalpalata, Avasarasara, Lalitaratnamala, Mukta- 
vali, Vatsyayanasutrasara, Aucityavicarcarca. 

(d) Padyakadambari, SaSivarh§amahakavya, Desopade^a, 
Narmamala, Citrabharatanataka, Kanakajanaki, Amrta- 
tarahgamahakavya, Caturavargasahgraha, Kavikantha- 
bharana. 

(e) Darpadalana, Kalavilasa, Samayamatrka, Sevyasevako- 
pade^a, Dasavataracarita, Carucarya^ataka. 


1. In the K§vyainala* 
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Obviously, the arrangement of works in lists (c) and (d) is 
open to question. The Aucityavicaracarca, which Mr. Kaul 
puts in period (c) quotes two works — the Citrabharatanataka and 
the Caturavargasahgraha— from (d). Again, the Samayamatfka 
was written in 1050 a.d. and the Avadanakalpalata in 1052 a.d^ 
Mr. Kaul places the composition of the Avadanakalpalata long 
before that of the Samayamatrka, He places the Suvrttatilaka 
just after the three summaries, but it cannot be so early 
as it was obviously written with mature experience. Moreover 
Mr, Kaul distinguishes the Padyakadambari and the Vatsyayana- 
sutrasara from the other three summaries without giving any 
adequate reasons. 

Any attempt to construct the chronology of Ksemendra’s 
works must be based on his three treatises the Aucityavicar- 
carca, the Kavikantbabharana and the .^uvrttatilaka, because 
these works are anthological in character. Let us try to arrange 
these three works in chronological order. 

The Aucityavicarcarca was written in order to teach 
Ratnasirhha^s son, Udayasimha. The Kavikantbabharana men- 
tions Udayasimha, a pupil of Ksemendra as Mahasri and also 
names his two works the ‘ Lalita ’ and the ‘ Bhakti-bhava 
Evidently the two Ddayasiriihas are identical. Now Udayasirnha 
could not have been a ‘ Mahasri ’ and the author of the two 
poems before completing his studies, which were obviously 
completed at least after he had studied the Aucityavicarcarca* 
Thus the Kavikantbabharana was composed after Ksemendra, 
had finished his Aucityavicarcarca. 

As regards the position of the Suvrttatilaka, one cannot be 
•sure. Its language, style and the treatment of subject in hand 
would indicate that ic w^as written before the Aucityavicarcarca^ 

Now to a reconstruction of the chronology of Ksemendra^s 
works. 

The first period will naturally consist of the summaries i.e, 
Ramayanamahjari, Bharatamanjari, Vyasastaka, Brhatkathamnjari , 
Yatsyayanasutrasara, and Padyakadambari. Of the first three 
works, the Ramayanamanjari is clearly the earliest, as it does not 
mention the title ‘VyasadasaL which, as we have seen, 
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Ksem endra acquired only when he had written the Bharatamahjarl. 
Moreover it is written in rather an immature style. The 
Bharatamanjari and the Vyasastaka, which is merely an appendix 
to the former, come next. The Brhatkathamahjari was finished 
in 1037 A.D. and is definitely later than the other two Manjaris. 
The position of the Vatsyayanasutrasara and the Padyakadambari 
cannot be fixed. 

Coming to the other original works, we may be certain 
that the Desopade^a and the Narmamala were Ksemendra’s 
earliest attempts. After this we lose the thread. We shall have 
to put the Pavanapanca^ika, Suvrttatilaka, Nitikalpataru, Lavari-^ 
yavati, Munimatamimamsa, Nitilata, Avasarasara, Lalitaratna- 
mala, Muktavali, Kalavilasa, Samayamatrka ( 1050 a.d. ) and 
Avadanakalpalata ( 1052 a.d.) earlier than the Aucityavicarcarca, 
because excepting thjj first three, and the Samayamatrka, all 
others are quoted in this treatise. Then come the Sa§ivam§a- 
mahakavya, Citrabharatanataka, Kanakajanakiharana, Amrta- 
tarangakavya and Caturvargasangraha, all of which are quoted 
in the Kavikanthabharana. Ksemendra, then, may have under- 
taken the composition of scientific works like the Lokaprakasa- 
ko^a and the Nrpavali. After that we finally come to the period 
in which the Darpadalana, Sevyasevakopade^a, Caiucarya^ataka, 
and Da^avataracarita ( 1066 a.d. ) were written. 

The above discussion does not divide the various periods in 
a water-tight manner. Far from it. While writing summaries, 
Ksemendra may have also been trying his hand at original 
composition, and De^opadesa and Narmamala may have been 
the products of that period. Similarly works quoted in the Kavi“ 
ka^thabharana may have been^written even before the Aucityavi- 
carcarca. 

Of all the thirty-four works so far attributed to Ksemendra 
as many as nineteen have been published’ while the rest are 
awaiting publication. 


1. For list of the published works with place and dates etc. of publica- 
tion see the Bibliography. 



Chapter II 

KSEMENDRA’S POETIC ART 

It is not easy to assess Ksemendra’s literary style in general 
terms. He has written on widely different subjects and has 
adapted his style to the subject-matter in a manner that seems 
to change with every topic. Simple in the De^opade§a, 
Narmamala and similar works, the style is rather terse in the 
three treatises on criticism, i. e. the Kavikanthabharana, 
Aucityavicaracarca and Suvrttatilaka. 

There is, however, a great difference between the style 
which Ksemendra generally adopts and the one which he con- 
siders as ideal. 

Ksemendra gives an account of the style he considers ideal 
in his Kavikanthabharana and Aucityavicaracarca. In the Kavi- 
kanthabharana, he writes that a style which is full of faulty words 
(tabda-kdlusya) and tautology is a blemish in poetry. He 
quotes examples from Bhat|a Sri Sivasvamin who is guilty of 
both the defects. In his Aucityavicaracarca he writes that 
style, above all, should be marked by propriety. A writer 
should avoid superfluous prefixes— -and conjunctions— a fault 
common to all Sanskrit writers. An author should never think 
that two' synonyms have exactly the same sense and are always 
interchangeable. Dharmakirti is censured for using the word 
‘ tanvi ’ simply for the sake of alliteration, whereas he ought to 
have used the term ‘sundari’. Sri Cakra’s verse is also 
faulty, because he has used the conjunct ‘ ca ’ superfluously ; 
Kumaradasa has erred in using a meaningless prefix in his verse. 

Ksemendra then enjoins that a writer should use cases^ 
verbs, genders, adjectives and suffixes properly. He gives 
examples and counter-examples, and finds fault in the verses of 
well-known writers like Kalidasa, Bana and Raja^ekhara. He 
criticises his own verses. This shows that Ksemendra’s own 
style fell short of the ideal. 

Ksemendra generally imitates the epic style. He had sum- 
marised the two epics in the Bharatamanjari and the Ramayana- 
manjari while he was still a youth. The study of the epics left 
an indelible impression on him, and influenced his style also* 
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Ksemendra’s style has the same freshness and vigour as Vyasa’s 
or Yalmiki’s has. 

In terms of Sanskrit Poetics, Ksemendra’s style appears 
to follow the Vaidarbhi Riti. According to Dandin the Vaidarbhi 
style is characterised by:— 

I 

H I. 4I. 

The above-mentioned are the ten excellences or the gu^as 
of the Vaidarbhi style. Ksemendra’s style is replete with them- 
He uses puns often, and lucidity is the most prominent 
feature of his style. Equanimity, sweetness and delicacy are 
also found in his verses. Clearness of expression, force, charm,. 
samddhi and uddratva are also found in abundance in his works. 

Ksemendra’s writings show that his vocabulary was rich. 
He could use the right word at the right moment. That is 
why he is at his best when describing things. His description 
of Gautama seeing the dead body burn in the Bauddha- 
vadanakalpalata is a masterpiece of narration. The pictures of 
various places, which the heroine of the Samayamatrka visits,, 
are vivid and realistic. According to Keith there is a curious 
modernity in Ksemendra’s works. His pictures of itinerant 
singers, prodigal and wearing long hair, of quacks selling fake 
medicine, and of astrologers, who know nothing, come up to 
the modern taste. 

Ksemendra shows a very high taste in the use of wit and 
humour. He is perhaps more inclined towards the lighter than 
towards the serious side of life; he, for instance, would not 
provoke the deeper feelings like Bhavabhuti. Ksemendra finds 
use for his art in the lampoons and caricatures, and ridicules 
the class which they represent. The easiest victims are the 
Kayastha, the female mendicant, and the singers. Sometimes 
his wit takes the form of a pithy saying complete in itself. For 
example ekatra drstadosdtidih sarvatrdsankate manah^’ is an 
excellent translation of “ a burnt child dreads fire He 
imitates Bhavabhuti when writing 

Kalidasa’s sauhhdgy uphold hi cdrutd may be compared with this^ 
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Of high taste and originality is Ksemendra’s humour. 
Sanskrit writers generally employ gluttony to evoke laughter* 
Bhasa, the famous dramatist, widened the scope of humour, but 
few of his successors had the genius to follow his lead. 
Ksemendra’s humour springs out of satire, in which art he is 
past-master. His humour is full of camatkara aod is, indeed 
very enjoyable. The faults and foibles of society are the subject 
of his satire, the Kayastha, the courtesan, the quack doctor, 
the astrologer being his special targets. The Kayastha is most 
frequently the butt-end of his ridicule, as he is unscrupulous and 
incorrigible, a veritable pest of society. 

Ksemendra’s object seems to be moral reform. He wants 
to disencumber the society from its evils. To achieve his aim^ 
he uses the same device which Addison used, i. e. satire or 
sarcastic ridicule of men and manners. Ksemendra has a sharp 
eye for the loopholes of society. His satire consists in bringing 
the weak points into prominence and ridiculing them. Like 
Addison he is ready to strike, but unwilling to wound ; Ksemendra 
is far from being a misanthrope ; he, in fact, is a benefactor of 
human society. His satire is, therefore, constructive. He does 
not believe in just condemning a class ; on the other hand, he 
suggests means of reform. This is clear from the tenth canto 
of the Kalavilasa. 

One important feature of Sanskrit literary style is the use- 
of the figures of speech ( aiankaras ). Ksemendra calls them 
external embellishments only. From this it clear that he is 
not very keen on introducing them in his poetry. The figures 
of speech that he uses are not very complex ; they are similes, 
metaphors, puns, and alliterations. They are apt to the 
occasion, and are drawn from the sphere of daily life. They are 
not gorgeous and are not invaluable like Kalidasa’s similes or 
Subandhu’s puns. They lack lustre and do not look prominent. 
But Ksemendra does not huddle them together as Bana does ; 
he uses them sparingly. 

The metres that Ksemendra uses are numerous. In his 
Suvrttatilaka, he says that one ought to compose verses in many 
metres and not be content with gaining proficiency in just one 
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<or two. He also says that one ought to specialise in a certain 
metre just as Vidyadhara, Panini, Bharavi, Ratnakara, Bhava- 
bhuti, Rajaiekhara, and others have done. Following this 
dictum, and remembering that one cannot become a Mahakavi 
without composing verses in various metres, Ksemendra has 
composed in numerous metres. He has kept apart the use of 
“each metre, which he discusses at length in the third chapter of 
his Suvrttatiiaka. 

Ksemendra himself* has written the bulk of his poetry in 
'^lokas. The different varieties of his §lokas or anustups are 
as numerous as those in the epics. Next comes §ardulavikrldita. 
Ksemendra has composed a large number of verses in other 
metres also varying from the hexa-syllabic tanumadhya to the 
twenty-one-syllable sragdhara. 

The separate treatment of the literary treatises, viz. the 
Kavikanthabharana, AucityavicSracarca and Suvrttatiiaka, illu- 
strates in detail the literary standards cultivated by Ksemendra. 



Chapter III 

KSEMENDRVS CONTRIBUTION TO SANSKRIT 
LITERAIURE 

Ksemendra holds a unique position in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. He appears as poet, dramatist, rhetorician, lexico- 
grapher and historian. He has written numerous works which 
form important landmarks in several fields of Sanskrit literature. 
His works include treatises on poetics, prosody, kavyas, mahi- 
kavyas, a drama, many didactic poetic compositions, poetical 
epitomes of the epics and of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, a chronicle 
of Kashmir kings, and a dictionary. Almost every important 
branch of Sanskrit literature has been enriched by the facile pen 
of this versatile genius. Indeed, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, only Bhoja and Hemacandra have tried their hand on 
such a variety of subjects, but Ksemendra displays a depth and 
originality peculiarly his own. 

It may not be out of place to consider his works in some 
detail. Taking his poems first, they can be conveniently divided 
into three classes — poetical epitomes, didactic manuals and 
mahakavyas. 

The epitomes of the epics and of the Brhatkatha are works of 
his early career. One may not except much poetic excellence 
in them, but they are undoubtedly valuable, as -they put in a 
nutshell the nation’s treasure before an eager people, who must 
have enjoyed them. Ksemendra, the ^ poet-interpreter, was 
evidently quite popular. 

Among the didactic compositions, the'-^Caturvargasahgraht, 
Carucarya, and Sevyasevakopade§a provide: a 'good deal of 
moral teaching. They are somewhat drabjin’ character, because 
the moral maxims are a mere catalogue of short utterances^ 
pieces of advice strung together in verse. Numerous such works 
have been written by other authors. One canfeasily judge what 
little effect they have on the man in the street. Advice seldom 
reforms an ordinary man, and may sometimes have even the 
contrary effect. These works may be good collections of advice*. 

K. S.-3 
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but they certainly cannot bring about a reform by themseWes.. 
Ksemendra, however, intends them as ancillary to his satirical: 
works. They constitute the constructive part of his criticism, 

Ksemendra’s real contribution to didactic literature is found 
in his works of satire — the De^opadeSa, Narmamala, Darpadalana., 
Samayamati'kai and Kalavilasa. In the De^opade^a and the 
Narmamala the chief targets of attack are rogues, misers, courte- 
sans, bawds, ‘vitas’, students, kayasthas, and old husbands of 
young wives, In his Darpadalana he ascertains the causes of 
pride and shows how proud people are humiliated. In the 
Samayamatrka he lays bare the snares of courtesans. In the 
Kalavilasa he criticises ascetics, doctors, astrologers, singers, 
goldsmiths, merchants, actors and indeed the whole society. 

Ksemendra’s great success lies in his ability to make 
satirical remarks. The aim of Sanskrit writings has been Satyam^^ 
Sham znd’ Sundar am t i.e. truth, auspiciousness and beauty., 
Generally in Sanskrit works, we find the three elements, but 
Sanskrit writers have mostly considered Sivam to mean the 
story of some great benefactor — Rama, Krsna and others. They 
speak of the exploits of these heroes in eloquent terms, and seek to* 
reform the world. Such compositions can effect only those 
persons who have a biting conscience. They exert little influence 
Over ordinary men. But as everyday experience shows, men in 
the street are easily susceptible to satire. They are easily 
affected by it, and if properly employed, satire can become a 
very effective method of reforming people. It was left to 
Ksemendra to harness this power. 

Ksemendra’s object was, of course, moral reform. He 
wanted to rid society of the evils that vitiated it. He saw the 
prodigality of rich young men. He noticed the junior officers 
receiving bribes and indulging in other vices. He was aware of 
the flirtations and the cheatfulness of courtesans, barbers and 
bawds. He wanted to discourage the illegal and harmful prac- 
tices of quacks as also of astrologers, who knew nothing. He 
wanted to eradicate social evils, such as old men marrying young 
women, or students being corrupted and turning truants, or’ 
^singers lulling people into inaction, or ascetics posing as accom* 
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plislied persons, while they did not know even the elementary- 
rules of sandhyd and so on. 

In order to achieve his object, Ksemendra thought of, 
employing a weapon in the use of which be showed great skilL 
He had a very sharp eye for weaknesses in human character. He 
could read the very minds of his victims; and it seems that he 
had seen all ^orts of men in every kind of society — from the 
pedantic grammarian right up to the cat-eyed and owl-faced 
bawd. Ksemendra’s method of criticising human character is 
simple. He finds loopholes in the character of a class, makes 
them prominent by means of bis satire ; and then laughs freely 
at them. He employs the same means of moral reform which 
Addison and Steele and Swift and Lamb employed in England,, 
but his method is different from theirs. Addition’s satire is 
very mild; he is “ ready to strike but unwilling to wound 
He only makes the defects in the society prominent, and thinks 
that he has done his duty. Swift, often called a misanthrope, 
mercilessly criticises every point — good or bad—in human 
character and laughs at it in bitterness and hatred. Ksemendra’s 
criticism is totally different from that. Charles Lamb, the great 
humorist, also indulges in satire, but his satire is always a hand- 
maid to humour, which pervades every word he writes. More- 
over, the scope of the work of these authors is not so wide as 
Ksemendra’s. Indian society is more complex than any other. 
There are two reasons for this : first, its peculiarly religious out- 
look; second, its rigid caste system. 

Ksemendra’s criticism is not wholly destructive. It is 
constructive also, for he does not believe in merely criticising 
people for their defects, leaving them ignorant of the means o£ 
improvement. In this respect Ksemendra differs from Swifts* 
whose satire is mainly destructive. Whereas Swift is dubbed 
as a misanthrope, Ksemendra appears to be a philanthrope. He, 
suggests means of reform. This is clear from the tenth canto o£ 
the Kalavilasa, and his works like Carucarya§ataka, Caturvarga., 
ssngraha and SevyasevakopadeSa. 

The lead, which Ksemendra gives in his Kalavilasa and 
Samayamatrka, has been taken up by Dyadviveda and Jalhana in 
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their Nitimanjari and Mugdhopade^a respectively. Other major 
writers were too much bound by tradition to adopt Ksemendra’s 
novel methods. The result was that they again reverted to 
religious or semi-religious poetry, and with one or two excep- 
tions, didactic poetry in Sanskrit, in a way, saw its end with 
Ksemendra*s writings. 

Of great importance areKsemendra’s Bauddhavadanakalpalata 
•and Da^avataracarita. The Buddhists owe a great debt to Kse- 
mendra. He has gathered together all the famous ‘ Jatakas ’ and 
narrated them in the Bauddhavadanakalpalata It was a very 
arduous task and only a man of Ksemendra’s untiring industry 
could attempt it. In Tibet, the work is regarded as the best 
both from poetic and religious points of view. 

In the Da^avataracarita, Ksemendra appears as a religious 
benefactor. He attempts a task, similar to that which Kabir and 
Nanak attempted seven centuries later. He tries to show that 
Buddhism is just a part of Hinduism, and that Buddhism had 
developed so much that it superseded even Brahmanism. There 
must have been quarrels between the monks and the Brahmins. 
In order to put an end to these quarrels, Ksemendra tries to 
reconcile the two parties. While enumerating the incarnation 
of Vispu, he calls the Buddha also an incarnation. This shows 
his religious tolerance ; and in fact, he advises writers not to 
indulge in bigotry. 

Having said this much about Ksemendra’s contribution as 
a poet, it is meet to consider his contribution as a critic. He 
has written four treatises on criticism— the Kavikantbabharana. 
the Kavikarnika, the Aucityavicarcarca, and the Suvrttatilaka. 
The Kavikar;iika, unfortunately, is not available; the following 
observations are based on the remaining three works. 

In the Kavikd^thabhara^a^ Ksemendra lays down a course 
of training for budding poets. So far as the general plan of 
treatise like that goes, he hardly follows the traditional rules. 
For example, he does not define poetry, nor does he discuss it in 
detail. This he reserves for the Aucityavicarcarca. The main 
interest of this work lies in his divisions of poetry and the poet’s 
training. 
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No other author has attempted a divisioE of ^charni or 
realised its important position in poetics; but Ksemdndra b^r 
means of his great critical intuition has done even this. He 
says that a composition without ‘ charm ’ cannot be called 
poetry, nor can an author call himself a poet^ if he does not 
make his verses charming. He then divides ‘ charm ’ into ten 
classes. The division is clear, well-marked and comprehensive. 

Ksemendra^s course of training a poet is also unique. It is 
extremely practical in character, and a distinct improvement on 
RajaSekhara’s Kavyamlmaihsa. 

If the apprentice is a genuine poet— i.e. if he has poetic 
faculties in him— such courses can be of great utility. They can 
help the apprentice in clothing his ideas in an elegant and be- 
fitting garb. Moreover they were introduced, most probably, 
with the aim of attracting people to write verses in Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit metre, as we all know, is rigidly fixed but for a few 
' chandas ’ which are measured by means of morae. This renders 
composition in Sanskrit metres extremely difficult. One has to 
labour very hard in order to become efficient in metrics. The 
task of expressing his ideas clearly faces the budding poet next. 
The result is that a great amount of his energy is wasted on the 
‘form ^ of poetry. One cannot be at home in the ‘form’ of 
Sanskrit poetry without adequate training and constant practice. 
The treatises on the training of poets, aim at simplifying this 
task. Obviously the greatest thing required in such works is 
practicability, because if full of theories which cannot be put 
into practice, they are useless. Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimarhsa 
is of that sort. It does lay down a regular programme for the 
apprentice, but the programme is not practicable ; only those* 
who have nothing else to do but compose poetry, can avail of 
instructions given in the Kavyamimarhsa. Ksemendra’s Kavi- 
kanthabharana is characteristically practical and anyone — 
whether a professional poet, or an amateur — can avail of it. 

The great contribution, which Ksemendra makes, through his 
Kavikanthabharana, is the training of the apprentice’s mind. He 
lays down rules according to which one should act, as also the 
manner in which one should keep healthy. He says that psycho* 
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logical training is as important as the training in versification. 
This makes his instruction still more valuable for the real poet, 
because it sets up a relation between the mind, the body and 
the practice in versifying. 

In his Ancitywoicaracarca, Ksemendra explains his ideas 
^bout poetry* His notions are revolutionary and based on deep 
thinking. He does not follow the sayings of the ancient writers 
blindly, nor does he try to defend their faulty beliefs; on the 
other hand, like a true and dispassionate critic, he puts forward 
his own views, and does not shirk criticising poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti. He finds fault with his own verses, and 
criticises even Bhattenduraja, the preceptor of his teacher 
iVbhinavagupta. 

In this treatise Ksemendra propounds his theory of Aucitya 
in a rather laconic yet clear manner. The exposition of the 
theory is characterised by definiteness and common sense, He 
defines Aucitya, distinguishes it from other constituents of 
poetry (e.g. excellences, bleinishes, figures of speech, flavour and 
others ), speaks of places where it should be present and calls 
it the very soul of poetry. Aucitya in fact pervades every limb 
■of the body of poetry — the word, the sentence, the purport of 
the piece, the merit or excellence (guna), the figure of speech, 
the sentiment, the verb, gender, number and case, the adjective, 
preposition, particle, the time, place, lineage, vow, truth, sub- 
■stance, opinion, character, collecting the essential, genius or 
inspiration, enquiry, name and wish — in every one of these 
limbs of poetry does Propriety, as its soul, pervade and permeate. 

The theory of Propriety revolutionises all standards of 
criticism. In this school of thought, ‘flavour’ or Rasa remains 
as the basis of poetry, while * propriety ’ becomes its soul. This 
gives us a more objective and practical method of criticism. We 
cannot measure the amount of sentiment by means of any other 
theory; all the doctrines call this to be purely subjective, and 
a‘ matter which only a ‘ sah^daya ’ can decide. But the Aucitya 
theory indulges in no such vague notions. It gives a practical 
standard of judging poetry. We can measure the extent to 
which * flavour ’ is present in a particular verse by assessing the 
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propriety in each part of it. Thus, we can know the extent 
which ‘ flavour * has been developed. The ‘ Aucitya ’ theory 
goes a step further. It lays its finger, as it were, on factors 
which enhance or lessen the charm of the composition. It is aa 
acid test to see what parts or aspects of the composition are 
improper, and then, we can call them factors lessening the 
'charm of a composition. If we adopt the ‘Rasa’ theory as the 
basis of criticism, we shall not be able to say anything 
definitely. In that case one can have no standard of judging 
what the cause of abatement in the. relish of poetry is. Again, 
we shall not be in a position to know whether the ‘flavour’ has 
been developed to the pitch in a composition or not. 

The Aucitya theory makes the elaborate discussions on 
merits and demerits also useless. Such discussions form the 
bulk of works of Mammata, Bhoja and Vi^vanatha; at any rate 
they are very prominent in their works. If we examine the 
traditional divisions and sub-divisions of excellences and deme- 
rits, we find that they are not water-tight. A demerit may 
become a merit, while an excellence may become a demerit; the 
deciding point in this case is Propriety; and even Mammata and 
Vi^vanatha have acknowledged this. Indeed, Bhoja says that all 
demerits can become merits on account of proper use. Thus» 
there is much confusion in this respect, but the whole thing 
becomes clear if we look at it from the Aucitya point of view. 
There is no need for divisions and sub-divisions. Anything 
which is proper is an excellence, while anything which is 
improper is a demerit. 

The Aucitya theory is of importance in the field of drama- 
turgy. Elaborate rules are laid down for the development of 
‘ flavour the types of minor plots, the different kinds of heroes, 
villains, heroines and so on. This has resulted in the stagnancy 
of the Sanskrit drama, just as the stereotyped character of theme 
arrested the progress of the French and the Greek dramas. All 
these rules would be unnecessary if ‘ Aucitya ’ is kept in view. 
Aucitya in every part of the drama would make the drama more 
effective and enjoyable; it will guide the writer in the choice of 
the hero, the villain, the heroine and other minor characters. 
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Propriety of usage ( vrttyaucitya ) would result in making the- 
drama more realistic, and therefore, freer towards progress^ 
This last factor, i.e., realism has been totally neglected by 
writers on dramaturgy; they have not specified whether action 
should follow the every-day life or not. In most of the dramas — 
«ven those considered as the best — the action is most unconvia- 
oing, e.g. there is frequent introduction of the supernatural 
element, and even the dialogues are examples of grandiloquence* 
Similarly there would be no need of regulations fixing the use of 
Prakrits; it will be regulated* by propriety alone. 

It may be imagined how comprehensive and practical the 
theory of Aucitya is. Sanskrit criticism ought to have beens 
recast in the light of this theory, but we are a conservative race, 
and do not like sudden changes. So propriety was not considered 
of supreme consideration in poetry. It was made the basis of the 
divisions of Guna and Dosa, since such a sound theory could 
not pass altogether unnoticed. 

Suvrttatilaka is a work on prosody, with important contrh 
butions to the science of metrics* Some rare features are 
brought out and discussed. A few pertinent remariis may be 
ventured here. 

Like the two treatises on poetics, Suvrttatilaka is primarily 
meant for students or aspirant poets. Ksemendra does not 
introduce any new metres, nor does he discuss all those used in 
his own time. Only twenty-seven metres are discussed as 
against one hundred and eighty-three in Kedarabhatta’s Yrtta"* 
ratnakara or two hundred and eighty in the Chando-raanjari of 
Gangadasa. His metres are all sama-vrttas except for Vasanta- 
tilaka and Upajati, but comprehensive is the treatment of the 
few metres that are handled. Since the treatise is for amateurs,, 
it is characterised by directness and clarity of expression and 
this makes the points clear even though the style is too laconic. 

Ksemendra’s special contribution through this work doe® 
not consist in his definitions of metres. As Sanskrit metres 
had been stereotyped long before him, no originality in defining 
them can be expected; he has, however, attempted a task which 
no other poet did. He has tried to fix the usage of each metre 
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and has also attempted to bring out clearly the excellences and 
blemishes of each ‘ chandas *. 

The way in which Ksemendra fixes the utility of each 
metre, is not pedantic, nor is it a mere guess-work, nor just a 
flight of imagination. His observations are scientific and are 
based on experience. This is clear from the examples he gives; 
they show that he was so efficient in pointing out the defects 
in metre, that he could easily detect verses which were defec-- 
tive. Moreover, he could easily ascertain whether a metre had 
been used in ihe right place or not. The result is that his con- 
tribution is genuine and remarkable. 

The Suvrttatilaka is important from another point of view; 
here the author defines the form of poetry. He calls it a 
beautiful ornamental setting of chosen words and excellences. 
This gives us an idea of Ksemendra’s notions about language and 
style. To him, form was as important as the sense; metres are 
ornaments to poetry. 

The three works— the Kavikanthabharana, Aucityavicara- 
carca and Suvrttatilaka— are important in so far as they quote 
different authors, nearly sixty in number. We know the date of 
Ksemendra and therefore can fix the lower limits for the dates 
of these authors. 

Ksemendra’s Nrpdvali is a chronicle of Kashmir kings. 
It is unfortunately not extant. Kalhana, in his Rajatarangini 
censures Ksemendra for his carelessness in the Nrpavali. We 
would have been in a better position to examine Kalhapa*s 
remark, had we possessed a copy of the work. Considering the 
merits of his available works, it may be uncharitable to accuse 
Ksemendra of carelessness. 

There is a dictionary by Ksemendra called Lokaprakdia- 
koia. Biihler writes : “ This work gives a great amount of infor- 
mation of the daily life of the Hindus which elsewhere we seek 
in vain. In this work Ksemendra gives us examples of hundtsi 
titles of Kashmirian officials, sometimes explaining their duties, 
and a list of into which Kashmii^bad been divided”. 

While it is customary to gather up words that occur in literature, 
a dictionary 6f scientific terms, such as the Lokapraka§ako^a,, 
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brings all credit to Ksemendra, because he pays attention to 
subjects of utility like geography, administration and commerce* 

Thus, it is seen that Ksemendra’s works throw a flood of 
light on contemporary India in general and on Kashmir in parti- 
cular. 

Ksemendra’s contribution to Sanskrit literature is indeed 
considerable, varied and important. He widened the scope of 
nearly every branch of literature. Traditional rules were exa- 
mined and represented; authors were got out of the rut into 
which they had fallen. His three treatises on poetics fix the 
‘terminus ad quern’ of nearly sixty poets. It is, indeed, a 
valuable statement in the Brhatkathamaftjari, that Ksemendra had 
a copy of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha before him. If it can be proved 
that it is a recast of Gunadhya’s work, much light will be thrown 
on the history of the Pancatantra and other apologues which 
form part of it. 



Chapter IV 

kavikaothAbharana 

Ancient Sanskrit scholars had a tendency to regulate every 
process of life. Their modes of worship, sitting, reading, eating, 
speaking — all were carefully regulated. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that we find elaborate instructions for the budding poet. 
Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimamsa says that the faculty of 
criticism is an essential quality for a poet. Nay, every writer on 
poetics has directly or indirectly contributed to the topic “The 
Making of a Sanskrit Poet” {Kavt-siksa). Writers like Anandavar- 
■dhana, Mammata, Vi^vanatha, Bhoja and Jagannatha come under 
this category. Their works — especially the chapters on merits 
and demerits of poetry — may be regarded as indirect instruc- 
tions for those who aspire to become poets. Authors like 
Dandin, Rudrata, Vamana, Raja4ekhara, Ksemendra, Hema- 
candra, and Vagbhata have treated the subject directly. They 
have discussed the training of a poet in such detail as to make a 
whole treatise on the subject. 

“ The making of a Poet ” has incidentally given rise to the 
treatment of topics like the very basis of poetry, kinds of 
pupils and poets in general, kinds of poetical compositions and 
finally instructions to the aspirants. 

Dandin, who lived in the seventh century a.d., is the earliest 
writer on the topic. His treatment of the subject is meagre, and 
he finishes all he has to say in just three verses. He says : 

W Kav. 1, 103. 

^ g# (1 Kav. I, 144. 

mv- f asr?TT u Kav. 1, 105. 

“ Inborn genius, vast learning that is free from faults, and 
intense application : these constitute the cause of poetic glory 

“Even though there be not that extra-ordinary genius which 
depends upon the specific nature of the earlier latent impres- 
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sioDR, yet speech cultivated with study and effort, certainly 
grants her own rare favourl*^ 

Therefore, verily, it behoves those seeking fame to put 
away sloth, and persistently cultivate speech. For even though 
the poetic power be meagre, yet people who have made the 
effort, are able to hold their own in assemblies of the wise 

Thus, according to Dandin inborn genius (naisargiki 
pratibha ), wide reading free from error, and constant practice — 
these three are the essentials of poetic enterprise. Dandin gives 
two pieces of advice — first the student should worship the god- 
dess of speech, and secondly he should practise regularly. He 
emphasises like the classical poets the need for constant study 
and polishing — never resting by day or night. Dandin has 
nothing to say on the types of students and poets, 

Rudrata in his Kdvydiankara, has handled the subject at 
some length. Three ways of mastering the art of poetry are 
mentioned. These are faculty, culture and practice ( sakti^ 
vyutpaiti, abhydsa ). 

Faculty (^akti ) is “ the power, whereby there is constantly 
in the concentrated mind, a flash of ideas in various ways*^ 
(1, 15 ). It is twofold— natural and created. 

Culture (vyutpatti ) is defined as follows : 

11 5i;To?TT5!fT^ I, 18. 

“Discrimination between suitable and unsuitable through 
knowledge of metre, grammar, arts, the word and meaning— this 
briefly is culture 

With innate faculty and culture acquired, the formula is to 
practice as much as possible. 

Vamana, in his KdTydhnkdrasutramttu attempts a more 
comprehensive survey of the subject. He starts by defining the 
elements or constituents of poetry. These, according to him» 
are three — the world, the science, and the miscellaneous : 

^ ifir i 

World is “ worldly usage The various sciences included 
under the head “Vidya” are: .grammar of words, lexicon^ 
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taetre, doctrines of the art and of love, politics and so on. 
The ‘‘miscellaneous’* constitutes: perception of aim, applica- 
tion, attendance upon seniors, trial, fancy and concentration. 
Pancy ipraiibhana) is the “seed of poetry”, concentration 
{ avadhana) '^hich. is its handmaid is secured by two factors, 
time ( kdla ) and place ( desa ). The place is solitude, while the 
time is the fourth watch of the night. 

Raja^ekhara, author of Kdvyamlmdmsd, treats the subject 
exhaustively. The whole work is a sort of hand-book for those 
who want to become poets. 

Rajasekhara sets about to find the cause of poetry first. 
After rejecting the opinions of S}amadeva and Mangala, he 
names ‘ faculty ’ as the one cause of poetry. He then defines 
faculty as “ that which manifests to mind the words, meaning, 
the science of poetics, the way of speech, and others of the 
same sort 

HI I ( Kavyamimamsa 4 ) 

Faculty is of two kinds f creative (karayitri) and critical 
•( bhavayitri ). The creative faculty may be inborn, acquired or 
resulting from instruction. Accordingly the poets are of three 
kinds : sdrasvata (Goddess of learning’s favourite poet), dbhydh 
sika (poet by practice) and aupadesika (poet by instruction). 

II (Kavya. 4) 

* The poet is free (to compose at his will and plea- 

sure); the dhhydsika is limited {in ability and output) while the 
prattles some sweet nonsense’. The poetry of one 
(aupadesika) remains within the house only; that of another 
(dhhydsika) may go upto the houses of friends; while that of the 
champion [sdrasmta) traverses the mouths of peasant and 
professor everywhere as if eager to pervade the whole universe.^ 

1 . If i 

31. V. ) 
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The second type of faculty, the critical one ( bhavayitri 
helps one to discern the effort and import of the poet. 1 hereby 
the Tree of Poetry bears fruit; otherwise it would be barren. 
** What, after all, is the difference between the two, one con- 
ceives and the other perceives (poetry )? ’’—Some ask. They 
are indeed the same. “No” says Kalidasa; they are quite 
different, because — 

If 1 

II 

“One is capable of composing, another is capable of listening 
only; both ways your mind is welhequipped which makes us 
wonder. Not indeed do we see a combination of excellent 
qualities in one, for (as is well-knos^n) one (type of) stone 
yields gold, another is only capable of testing it.” (Ibid). 

Critics ibkdvakdh) are of two kinds, according to Mangala : 
the disapproving and the all-approving (satrndbh- 

yamhdrinah)} Poets also are similarly to be classified, says 
the Vamana School. They are of four kinds according to Yaya- 
variya : add the jealous ones (matsarinah) and the truth seekers 
(tattvdbhiniveHnah). Indeed, it is so. The faculty to discrimi- 
nate is natural to some; to some others it is the outcome of 
profound knowledge (jnanayonih). To those who are divested 
of discrimination, all poetry is the same. The jealous ones are 
silent over the merits of others; no merit strikes on their imagi- 
nation.^ A critic who is learned and yet free from jealousy is 
hard to find. Here is an imaginary conversation^ — 

1. Vamana explains that these two terms should be taken in their 
secondary sense : discriminating and the undiscriminating ( poets ). 

( Vamana Cb. II }. 

2. !n%*ira'!TW irfcRTfT, 'RgSij t 

?r f t?Tr ^ I ( 5I53TJfTo 3T. V ) 

3. ^ ’it: 'T^entj; 

V ?iTj 

II ( Ibid ) 
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“ Oh, who art thou ? ” 

“ I am a poet. ” 

‘ Any new poem ? Recite it, friend. 

“Nay, even the talk of it is now abandoned by me.’* 

“ Why ? ** 

** Listen. There is no critic at all in this world who can- 
well distinguish merit and demerit and who is himself a good 
poet. And luckily if there is one, he is not free from jealousy.” 

And the truth-seeking {tattmhhinimB) critic is seldom- 
found, perhaps one in a thousand.^ What is the use of a kdvya- 
which is but ruminated in the poet’s mind, and which is 
not proclaimed in the ten quarters by the learned critic ? ^ 
Some critics assess the words, the language and the style 
{vdgbhavaka) of a kd7)yat some go deep into the poet’s heart 
(hrdayabhdvakaX while some others study the constituents of 
emotions {sdttmkair dngikaih kahid anubhdvais ca hhdvakcih). 
When the learned poet realises the difference between his corn-- 
position and that of others, then he should be regarded as a 
finished artist; the bad poet, on the other hand, is no better 
than a monkey.^ 

Raja^ekhara then proceeds to describe vyutpatti^ classify 
the poets and examine the final appeal or finish (paka) of a poem. 
Wide knowledge is vyuipatti according to the elders; because the 
poet’s words are all-embracing (sarvatodikkdh). Power to dis- 
criminate between the proper and the improper (ucitdnucita- 
vivekah) is vyutpatti^ says Yayavariya. Ananda opines that 
between pratibhd and vyuipatti the former is more important 
But Mahgala favours the latter. Genius often makes up for 

I a ( si. v ) 

2. T% i 

5n3[?% ^ U ( Ibid ) 

3. I 

^ !l ( Ibid ) ' 
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deficiency in knowledge, whereas knowledge often-times proves 
impressive even though short of genius. Indeed one feels that 
a combination of genius and knowledge is highly desirable, says 
Yayavariya. In fact beauty {rupasampat) bereft of charm 
{lami}ya ), or charm without beauty is inconceivable. 

Both genius and knowledge are to be found in a poet worth 
the name. Poets are of three kinds ; sdstra-kati (one who fills 
the work with a knowledge of the system and sciences ), kavya^- 
kad (a poet who is proficient in belles-lettres) and ubhaya^kavi 
(one who is good at both), gyamadeva argues that the latter is 
superior to the former. “No ” says Yayavariya, because each is 
great in his own sphere; the royal swan cannot indeed drink the 
moonlight; nor can the cakora take away milk from water! 
Raja^ekhara further classifies the poets to a minute degree : 
Sastrakavi is of three sorts; he who describes the sciences, he 
who infuses poetry into science and he who infuses science 
into poetry. Kdvyakavi is of eight kinds : racandkavi, 
iabdakavi^ arihakaviy alankdrakaviy uktikavi^ rasakaviy 
mdrgahavi and idsitdrihakavi. The designations are self- 
explanatory but are in no way to be regarded as water-tight. 
Raja^ekhara illustrates each type suitably from his vast know- 
ledge of current and contemporary literature. Of the various 
types of poets, he who can lay claim to most titles is to be 
regarded as a mahdkavi. 

Next important aspect of poetry that Raja^ekhara deals with 
hkdvya’pdka. What is this ^<5^^ ? It is the liierary ‘finish* 
(pant^dma), says Mangala, one that is attained by a proper 
combination of nouns and verbs. The elders think that pdka is 
an unshakeable placing of words. So long as the mind vascillates, 
words are inserted or taken out; but when once they are firmly 
placed, oh the Goddess of learning has favoured. 

n-gf r^\ mm'i w sr. 

Pdka consists in being averse to change the composition when 
once made, say the followers of Vamana. It is no pdka but lack 
of ability or genius, retorts Avantisundari; because in the case 
of works of great poets even variant expressions do provide a 
fine finish. Hence pdka may be defined as a combination of 
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words, meanings and expressions that are suited to the Rasa or 
flavour that is being developed by the poetJ Then again is the 
inevitable analysis of the features of pdka and no less than nine- 
varieties are marked : named after picvmanda^ badara^. 

mtdmkd, mrtdka, iintidika, sihakdrai kramukUi trapusa and 
nalikera. When no ‘finish’ can be discerned, then it is said to 
resemble kapittka. Here one should avoid the first, fourth and 
seventh varieties; for better not poetise than poetise badly. 
Bad poetry is living death. 

RajaSckhara then deals with the study of words and sen- 
tences ( chapter VI ). He defines (the word ) as one whose 
form is determined by grammar and the meaning or significance 
by the Nirukta, Nigha^itu etc. Then the five ‘vrtiis — sup^ samdsa^ 
taddhiia^ krti and tin — are explained and illustrated. 

In tne opinion of Raja§ekhara, a sentence which abounds in 
merits (gunavai) and which is well embellished [alankrtarh ca) 
constitutes Poetry (kdvya)^ Some people say that kdvya should 
not be taught because it gives expression to things which are 
far from truth. But Yayavariya stoutly refutes this remark. 
There can be nothing untrue {asatydrtha) in poetry; what is 
found by way of explanation iarthavada) of the theme is there 
not only in kdvya but in the Veda, Sastra and in the world too.® 

In chapter eighth, Raja^ekhara enumerates the sources of 
poetry : they are twelve according to elders but Yayavariya adds 
four; hence sixteen sources on the whole — iruiii smrii, itihdsa^ 
purd^a, pramdnavidydj raj asiddhdntatraytj hka^ viracand and 
praktrnaka\ add 

Each source is suitably illustrated. 

1. giiisf I 

t 

m w { \ j 

2. ^ j 

I (3T. 

3 . ! 

w^?qmPi w (^»\) 

K, S.-4 
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For the training of the poet, one would value very much the 
practical hints that Raja§ckhara gives in the ninth chapter 
{kavicarya). After going through a course of education in the 
various branches of iearningj one should try one’s hand at poetry. 
This involves reciting of nouns and verbs, the lexicons, metrics 
and rhetorics. Fine arts are sixty-four.* Eight factors are des- 
cribed as kmya-matarah (* mothers of poetry’) : peace of mind, 
intelligence, practice, devotion, talk of the learned (or, learned 
assembly ), wide knowledge, strong memory and courage.® 

The poet-aspirant must always be pure. Purity is three- 
fold : pure in word, pure in mind and pure in body. The first 
two aspects are the outcome of study of sdsiras^ while the third 
means — feet with toe-nails pruned, face with betel chewed, body 
with unguents smeared, valuable but unoppressive dress, head 
decked with flowers, clean habits — will attract the goddess of 
speech as it were. Be first to talk and that with a smile; talk 
always with sense; gather secrets from all quarters (i.e. the 
secret of conduct, deportment, pronunciation etc.); be averse to 
blaming others compositions; be faithful to things said and 
unsaid. These are practical aids to develop a cultured persona- 
lity and outlook. 

The poet’s house must be clean and well-kept; separate 
accommodation must be provided to suit the different seasons; 
must have a garden with numerous trees and shelters under- 
neath; an artificial hill; lakes and oblong ponds; rivers, seas and 
whirlpools; a running brook; abounding in peacocks, deer and 
MfUa birds; crane, cakravdka and swan, parrot, cakora^ kraunca 
and sdrika; must be capable of warding off summer heat, pro- 
vided with showers and bowers and swings. When the poet is 
strained in mind on account of poetic exercise, there must be 
a set of servants who obey implicitly and silently or there may 
be none at all, so that the despair of his mind may be easily 
diverted. 

1 . ^ 
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The servants should be well versed in talking in the 
Apabhram^a, while the maid-servants should prefer the use of 
the Magadhi tongue. The maids of the inner appartments 
should have a knowledge of Prakrit, Sanskrit and the local 
tongue, while the student^s friends should know all the languages. 

The student-poet’s scribe should be at home in all the 
languages. He should be eloquent and able to use appropriate 
words. He should know the various signs and grimaces, as 
also all the different characters. He should be a poet himself 
and a person knowing logic. 

The poet’s paraphernalia are ** a board with a piece of chalk„ 
a casket, pen and ink, palm leaves or birch bark, leaves of 
palmyra, iron nails, and clean mats But all these things are 
mere accessories; real poetry lies in one’s faculty { pratibM). 

The poet should, at first examine himself. He should 
ascertain the limits of his faculty, the language over which he 
has command, the taste of the public, the subject in which he is 
strong, has been trained or is interested ”. 

“The poet should see in what places of the production, he 
is praised or criticised. Then he should exclude the criticised 
part, and retain the praised one. He should not get disgusted 
with himself ( i.e. his poetry ) on account of criticism, and should 
try to examine himself people cannot be checked More- 

over, a poet, like a prophet, is never honoured in his own land I 

The poet should study charming works out of curiosity. In 
this way, his fame would spread in all directions. 

Giving further instructions, the author says that a student 
should not read an incomplete stanza, nor should he recite hi& 
new work before one person only, lest the listener should call the 
new idea his own. He should not make much of his composition, 
for a prejudiced person cannot judge the merits and demerits of 
a composition. He should try to conciliate a proud poet by 
following his metre, but should not recite his verse before one, 
who thinks himself an extra-ordinary poet. 

The poet’s routine is as follows : he divides the day and 
night into eight * yamas In the first * yaraa ^ the student 
should get up, perform sandhya, recite the “ sarasvata ** hyma,. 
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and study the different parts of poetry. In the second he should' 
compose stanzas; in the third he should bathe, take food that 
suits his nature, and talk about poetry and raise or answer ques- 
tions. In the fourth * yama ’ he should examine the stanzas 
written that day. At this time he should have no company., 
He should omit what is redundant, and 611 what is wanting. In 
the fifth ‘yams’, the poet should perform sandhja, worship 
the goddess of speech, and go through the corrected stanzas. 
In the sixth and the seventh ‘yamas* he should sleep soundly 
and make an effort to get up in the eighth * jama ^ 

As is clear from the foregoing summary, Raja^ekhara’s 
treatment of the subject is thoughtful and exhaustive. But 
evidently it is not scientific. The four divisions of poetic 
faculty are unconvincing, and they are not sharply distin« 
guished. The four-fold division of critics also does not 
carry conviction. The eight kinds of Kavyakavis are, as Dr- 
Krishnamacharya has pointed out in his ‘‘ History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature ”, illogical. Their order also is not true for 
all times and persons. One may not pass through all the stages 
enumerated and might still become a great poet. RajaSekhara 
leaves the terms ‘mahakavi’ and ‘kaviraja’ undefined. Accord- 
ing to Raja§ekhara no student of ‘ aupade^ika * tyre can become 
a mahakavi; but there is a striking exception in Sii Har§a, the 
author of the Naisadhiyacarita; and if tradition is to be believed, 
even Kalidasa, the prince among Indian poets, was a poet of the 
* aupade§ika * type. 

Raja^ekhara’s method of training the poet, as he himself 
admits, is not for ordinary students* He wants to train a person 
who is an intellectual giant. Ihe type of palace in which Raja** 
^ekhara wants the poet-apprentice to live is also quite out of 
question for a person of meagre or moderate means. The daily 
programme applies more to professional poets rather than to 
amateurs. The introduction of ‘ king-poets ’ is interesting, and 
the instructions for them appear quite practicable. 

After Raja^ekbara, comes the Kashmirian polymath — 
Ksemendra, who lived in the first tLicc quarters of the eleventh 
century. His KatikctnthdlhaiaVa is an excellent guide for those 
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"who want to obtain a poet’s training. Ksemendra calls his treat- 
ment of the subject ‘ a bird’s eye view but as we find, it is 
essentially detailed. In the main outlines he follows Raja^ekhara 
to some extent, and the Kavyamimamsa may have provided the 
Inspiration for his own treatise. His treatment is freelfrom the 
defects which are seen in the Kavyamimaihnsa. Ksemendra sets 
sn entirely new and radical way of training the budding poet 
Five successive stages are marked : 

(a) acquisition of the art of poetry, (b) learning and practice, 
(c) aim at poetical charm, (d) discrimination between merits and 
demerits, and (e) lastly, attainment of ease and familiarity. 
Each of these stages is dealt with in separate chapters. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the scheme : 

Poetic effort is two-fold : divine and human. The divine 
lies in reciting the incantation “ Orh Aim Klim Saum Ora 
Sarasvatyai namab”. A continuous recitation of this gives rise 
to poetic faculty 1 

As regards the human effort, it differs according to the type 
of the student. He is of three kinds — he who can be trained 
easily, he who has to work hard, and he who cannot be trained. 

The method of initiation into the art of poetry differs with 
each type. 

The first (i.e. whocan be trained easily) should for the 
rise of poetic power, hear ( poetry) from one well-versed in the 
art of literary criticism. He should not make a bare logician or 
a pure grammarian his preceptor, who mars the growth of good 
poetry 

“ When one is well-versed in the grammatical structure 
consisting of nouns and verbs, and has learnt ( lit. laboured in ) 
the composition of metre, one should, with a cheerful heart, 
devote one’s mind to the poems, pleasant by their sweetness **. 

— Kavi. 1 15., 
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** One should listen to the tasteful songs, gathas, and poem® 
written in one’s mother-tongue. One should also show taste for 
considering new meanings (attached) to compositions containing: 
charm ( Kavi. 1 17. ) 

** When absorbed in all the flavours, captivated by the joy in 
each merit ( of poetry), bursting into maturity with the sprink- 
ling of discriminatory powers, the mind gives rise to poetry like- 
a sprout, being ripe from within ( Kavi. 118.) 

The second ( who has to work hard ) “ should study all the 
works of Kalidasa, look through works on history, and should 
save the newly-rising fragrance of poetry from the piquant smell 
of logic”. (Kavi. 1 19.) 

“ He should be fervently devoted to a mahakavi, whose work 
he wants to imitate, concentrating upon it. He should shoWj, 
time and again, the desire to fill in the gaps of a word, or a foot 
(in a stanza )”. (Kavi 120.) 

** For the sake of practice, he should compose in metre, by 
putting together words even if they do not mean anything, whert 
read as a sentence. He may also change the words of an existing 
stanza, keeping on to the same meaning ”, { Kavi. I 21. 

The third one is he, who is a logician or a grammarian, or 
s person unaware of the compositions of great poets. Such & 
pupil cannot become a great poet even if he is instructed by 
hundreds of special methods. But be may, luckily, gain poetic 
faculty by reciting the incantation mentioned above. 

The advanced student should compose verses containing^ 
shadow-borrowing, borrowed phraseology, a certain foot, or the 
entire body. After that he may depend on the skill of poetry 

JFf: ll 
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tlius acquired. Esampies of each kind of borrowing are indeed 
Instructive. 

Ksemendra gives one hundred pieces of advice to the 
students in the second stage of training, as follows : He 
should observe the vow in honour of Sarasvatl, make sacrifices 
and should first of all worship the vanquisher of obstacles 
( Le. Gane^a ). He should possess discernment, should be 
devoted to practice, (be interested in) searching ( new things )j. 
should be confident and should never get tired of work. He 
should have (the power ) to complete the metre, be always zeal-- 
ous, study the works of others, should read the auxiliary sciences 
of poetryj and should be able to complete a stanza which is 
incomplete. He should keep company with good poets, should 
relish the meanings of long poems ( mahakavya ), possess 
nobility, make friends with the good, be of cheerful mind and 
put on elegant dress. He should witness a play being staged 
and have a mind leaning towards the sentiment of love ; he 
should be charitable in poetic symposia, and saturate himself 
with music* He should be well-versed in etiquette and should 
show an interest in romantic tales; he should follow history, 
study beautiful paintings, observe the works of art, and witness 
various duels ; he should hear the bewailings in sorrow, and 
visit the cremation grounds and forest. He should wait upon 
those observing vows, and see perches and mansions. He should 
eat sweet and oily things, be equitable and free from worry. He 
should get up when some part of the night still remains, possess 
presence of mind, be respectful, should sit in an easy manner, 
sleep during the day and guard himself against cold and heat. 
He should read magazines and articles, should be well-versed m 
talking humourously in parties, should observe the behaviour of 
animate objects, and examine surroundings of sea and mountains. 
He should notice the movements of the sun, the moon, the stars 
and have a knowledge of the cycle of seasons, should join people 
in assemblies and should be able to use the language of the 
country. He should possess the talents of choosing, eliminating, 
and scrutiny ; should be independent, should frequent sacrifici- 
iai meetings, and other places of learning. He should not be 
over-anxious for his own exaltation, and should tolerate another’s 
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rise ; he should fee! shy of listening to his own praise and should 
join others in praising another. He should always explain his 
poems and should avoid hostility and jealousy ; he should be 
anxious to excel others in intuition and should (be ready) to 
become the pupil of any person for the sake of learning. He 
should know the appropriate time to study, and should abide by 
the taste of the listeners ; ‘he should know the significance of 
gestures and signs and procure things worth providing. He 
should be able to talk on salient points of his speech and should 
not be ( attached to ) one flavour for a long time ; he should send 
forth his choicest works in all directions and should collect 
others* works. He should leave off the net- work of longings, be 
contented and large-hearted, learned and clever, should be 
inclined to remain in solitude with none beside. He should not 
beg, never grow vulgar even when telling stories, be persistent 
in the composition of poems and at regular intervals he should 
take rest. He should try to create something new, and show 
equanimity in the praise of all the gods, should be able to hear 
criticism from others and should be profound and firm. He 
should not indulge in self-praise nor be too humble ; should 
help others to complete { when poems are left unfinished and 
the original authors cannot complete them ); he should express 
others* mind and what suits others. He should put together 
words having clarity of meaning, should convey sense suiting the 
context, should bring out the flavour uncontended ; he should 
be judicious in the matter of putting words in a compound or 
using them apart. He should see the poem to its finish, possess 
eloquence in speech; what is proper for one who has acquired 
the gift of poetry has been said in these hundred pieces of 
advice.’* (KaviII2-22.) 

These instructions which point to five sub-stages may be 
shown in a tabular form as follows 


Number of 

Instructions for 

Instructions 

stage. 

mode of life. 

for study. 

1 

M3 

1-U 

2 

14-23 

24-31 

3 

32-43 

44-51 

4 


52-74 


5 


75-100 


75-100 
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This classification is by no means absolute, but it helps 
a clear understanding. 

In the third stage of training, the aspirant poet must leam 
to infuse charm ( camatkara ) into his poetry. Charm is of ten 
kinds* .* (a) that which strikes spontaneously i.e. without effort 
or deliberation, (b) that which does after effort or deliberation, 
(c) that which pervades the whole of the expression, (d) that 
which resides in a part thereof, (e) which is present in words, 
(f) present in meaning, (g) that which is abiding in the meaning 
of a word, (fa) abiding in the figures of speech, (i) abiding in the 
sentiment, and (j) abiding in the story of a famous personage. 
Examples of each kind follow as usual. 

In the fourth stage of training, the student should be able 
to distinguish between the merits and the demerits of poetry, 
Ksemendra distinguishes merits and demerits on a new basis. 
These in bis own words are : “ . . . . here, perspicuity of voca- 
bulary, meaning and flavour,— these are the three merits of 
poetry; while defective vocabulary, faulty meaning and insipid 
flavour are the defects of poetry. Poetry ( may be ) meritorious 
or meritless, defective or defectless, and full of both merits and 
defects ** < Kavi IV ). 

In the fifth and final stage of training, there is necessity for 
the student to acquaint himself with different sciences and arts. 
He enumerates eighteen “ points of familiarity *’ which are “ the 
signs to show sovereignty over the kingdom of poetry” 

The eighteen points are logic, dramaturgy, politics, 
sexual science, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, means of 
emancipation, knowledge of the Self, metallurgy, jewellery, the 
medicinal science, astronomy, archery, knowledge of the marks 
of elephants, horses and men, gambling, deceii and miscellane- 
ous. The miscellaneous includes painting, geography, know- 
ledge of trees and wild animals, familiarity with magnanimity, 
the usage of calling inanimate thing animate, intimacy with 
asceticism, discernment, restraint and the like, 

1 Kavi III. 
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It is clear that Ksemendra’s method of treating this deli- 
cate subject is all his own. He is prepared to seek inspiration 
from Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, but makes distinct improve- 
ment on it. He avoids the pitfalls of complexity of division and 
vagueness of treatment into which Raja^ekhara has fallen. 
Ksemendra’s treatment is scientific, and his scheme practical. 
It does not require the student to have the encyclopaedic know- 
ledge as Raja^ekhara’s scheme does. Ksemendra wants wide 
reading and intelligent thinking on the part of his apprentice.. 
He has made his method more practical by showing different 
methods of initiation into poetry for different classes of students. 

As has already been shown, Ksemendra’s hundred pieces of 
advice can be divided into five parts. Each part suggests a 
progressive method of training the student’s mind. He empha- 
sizes the training of the mind more than anything else. In this 
aspect he has definitely improved on Raja^ekhara who ha& 
altogether neglected the psychological training of the student 
Ksemendra’s ten-fold division of excellence is interesting. The 
bases of division are — (a) with how much effort the excellence 
can be enjoyed, (b) in what part of the verse does it lie and 
tc) in what aspect of the verse does it exist. The division seems 
to be vague at first sight but the examples make the view-point 
clear. 

A further advance that Ksemendra has made on Raja^ekhara 
is in the examples- Only a few examples are given in the 
Kavyamimarhsa, and they are too inadequate to bring home the 
point in question. Ksemendra, however, is a master-hand in 
providing illustrations. His examples are to the point, and settle 
the doubts rising in the mind of the reader. Though in the 
general scheme of training a poet, Kavyamimamsa was the more 
popular of the two with the later poets, yet so far as examples 
are concerned, Kavikapthabharapa carries the palm. 

Hemacandra, in his Kavydnusdsana^ has attempted the 
training of a poet only briefly. According to him “ faculty ” is 
the cause of poetry and is two-fold — natural and acquired. 
Regarding the training of a poet, Hemacandra says, “ non- 
mention of even the actual and mention of even the not-actual, 
restrictions, dependence like a shadow and so on are the train* 
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ings * Actual ^ is of ** genius substance, quality, action 
and so on; and so is non-actual. He then defines restriction and 
divides shadow-dependence into four classes. Examples follow 
of course. 

Hemacandra*s treatment, as will be clear from the above, is 
extremely concise. In the commentaries Alankaracudamani and 
Viveka, his point of view has been discussed at length; but the 
commentaries either quote whole verses from the Kavyamimamsa 
or from the Kavikanthabharana. There is hardly any original 
thinking. 

Vagbhata, the author of Vaghhatdlankdra calls fancy the 
cause of poetry, culture its ornamentation, and practice the 
means of obtaining eloquence in it. The method of training is 
that at first, the student should put together charming words 
which may not convey any sense when taken as a whole. Then 
he should avoid the dropping of the visarga. After that he should 
try to speak in verses and indulge in verse filling. Tranquillity, 
fancy, early hours, practice, and an intimate knowledge of the 
iastras, these are enumerated as the sources of inspiration. Then 
the advantages of sitting in the company of poets are mentioned* 

Clearly in his instructions to student-pcets, Vagbhata has 
been strongly influenced by Ksemendra’s Kavikanthabharana. All 
that he has done is to take a few points from Ksemendra’s 
hundred pieces of instructions, and put them together. 

Arisirhha’s Kdvyahalpalaid^ with Amaracandra’s (13th 
century) V^ti is another work on Kavisiksa or training of 
poet. The work is divided into four ‘pratanas’, each of which 
is again divided into ‘ stabakas 

In the first * pratana', the first ‘stabaka’ discusses the 
various divisions of the book, defines technical terms like ma, 
bha, etc., and enumerates different kinds of anustup metre. The 

1 l \ 
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second ‘ stabaka ’ gives a list cf popular metres; it also lays down 
three schemes for practising these metres. The first way is to 
complete the metres with verbs or their various grammatical 
forms — participles, gerunds etc. Ihe six tongues should be used 
One should also practise ‘ citralahkara Numerous examples 
are given. The second way of mastering the use of metres is to 
describe in verse one’s own daily programme, general behaviour, 
a descriptive passage from an epic or the town in which the 
student lives. The third way of practising is to borrow another’s 
idea and express it in different words in a different or the same 
metre. This scheme seems to have been borrowed from 
Ksemendra’s Kavikanthabharana. Ihe third ‘stabaka’ gives a 
list of useful expletive particles and words for filling up the verse. 
The fourth ‘ stabaka ’ contains a list of words suitable for 
-alliteration and pointed sayings, while the fifth enumerates a 
number of objects most suitable for description. It also gives 
the qualities which are to be described in each of the objects of 
description- 

The first ‘stabaka’ of the second ‘pratana’ gives defini- 
tions and examples of conventional, etymological and combined 
words. The second ‘ stabaka ’ describes the use of etymological 
words while the third gives a list of words suitable for allitera- 
tion. The fourth ‘ stabaka ’ describes the three powers of 
speech and in this the author follows Mamma^a. 

The third ‘ pratana ’ opens with divisions of ‘ §lesa ’ and 
a list of words suitable for puns. The second ‘stabaka’ lays 
down the method of describing something in a pun; the third 
shows how to describe two different objects in a manner that 
they appear to be the same and the fourth also deals with the 
same theme. The fifth defines and divides into four kinds the 
, Citra-Kavya ’. 

The fourth ‘ pratana ’ deals with simile and metaphor in 
the first stabaka, with the use of figures of speech in the second 
and the ornamentation of word, form, and letters in the third, 
"fourth and fifth ‘ stabakas ’. The sixth shows how to support 
-one’s statement by means of numerals while the seventh gives 
elaborate instructions as regards verse-filling. 
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Repetition is the most prominent characteristic of the 
treatment in this work. The author indulges in too much of. 
** spoon feeding ” for the student. This obviously results in 
making the student’s composition stereotyped. As a list of 
words suitable for puns is given, there is good reason to believe 
that the student-poet working on the lines suggested by Arisimha 
and Amaracandra will always work out puns only on the words 
given in the work. Again a list of objects fit for description and 
a sketch of the items which ought to be mentioned in different 
descriptions would make these descriptions look similar and 
hence lifeless. Thus the work, elaborate and comprehensive as 
it is. is not of much use to the student-poet both because it 
narrows the field of his activity and because it lays too much 
stress on figures of speech. 

Ke Java’s Alankdrasekhara^ and the Kavikalpalata of Deve- 
6vara are also works on ‘kavi^iksa’, but they need not be 
mentioned separately, as they borrow all their thoughts from the 
Kavikalpalatavrtti of Arisimha and Amaracandra. Halayudha’s 
* Kavi^rahasy a* contains only a list of verbs showing their 
meaning. 

We have surveyed the contributions of all the important 
Sanskrit writers on poetics who have touched the subject of 
training a poet. Raja^ekhara and Ksemendra easily stand out 
as the most prominent. Only these two have done original think- 
ing, and have provided inspiration for later writers. They have 
treated the subject with much thoroughness; but as we have 
already remarked, Raja^ekhara’s method of training, his defini- 
tions, divisions and sub-divisions are confused, while his 
examples are hazy. Ksemendra’s method of training, his difini- 
tions, divisions and examples are apt, clear-cut and lucid. Thus 
the Kavikantbabhara^ia is a better guide for the apprentice than 
the Kavyamimarhsa, 

We have now to answer one more question — what is the 
utility of these courses of training ; can there be any such 
training at all ? 

Before answering this question we must form a definite 
idea about a poet. A poet is not a mere versifier or an ordinary 
bard. He is something higher than these. Raja§ekhara defines a 
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poet ' pratibhdvyutpattimdmi cakavih' i.e. one who possesses 
faculty and culture is a poet. Different writers have defined 
faculty in different ways, but all are unanimous in calling- 
it inborn ( A poet is born not made ). Culture is best defined 
in Rudrata’s verse chandcmydkarana Me, (quoted above). We 
know from our definition of a poet that faculty and culture are 
the two elements of poetry. All writers on poetics agree in 
placing faculty higher than culture. Anandavardhana, in his 
Dhvanyaloka says, the faculty may hide a defect in culture, but 
culture cannot conceal lack of faculty. Though culture is 
treated as of secondary importance, it is considered essential 
lor composing good poetry. 

It was to make the poet cultured that courses for the train- 
ing of poets were suggested. Clearly such courses are of great 
importance if they are able to put forth a practicable scheme, 
Other literatures possess no such manuals for poets, but still 
they have produced writers of grtat charm. Even in Sanskrit 
literature, great poets like Valmui, Vyasa, Bhasa, Kalidasa 
Dandin, Bana, Bharavi, Bhat^i and Magha were born long before 
these manuals were written. The obvious question that faces ie 
Can there be any such training ? ” Much may be said on botl 
sides. The results of such handbooks may be desirable anc 
at the same time undesirable. These manuals may make i 
real poet cultured and thus enable him to express his feelings ii 
a refined manner. These guides may, on the other hand, giv< 
rise to mere versifiers with no poetic genius. This has beei 
true for Sanskrit literature also. The manuals have brough 
forth poets of real charm like Raja§ekhara and Ksemendra, whil< 
they have also produced mere versifiers and poetasters to b 
seen in large numbers from works written after the twelftl 
century. In fact, these handbooks show that no real poetii 
genius entered the field of Sanskrit poetry because progress wa 
barred by the complexity of metres and lack of vocabulary. I 
is for removing these two obstacles in the way of rising poet 
that such guides were written. This is clear from the instruc 
tion which Ksemendra gives to an apprentice, namely-— h 
should try to fill in a metre even though the words do no 
convey any sense when read as a sentence. 
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The history of Sanskrit poetics shows that at different times 
different views were current as regards the nature and soul of 
poetry, Dandin, Bhamaha, 2nd Ruyyaka gave currency to the 
view that figures of speech (alankdras) are the soul of poetry. 
Yamana thought ‘ Riti ’ or style to be the only important thing 
in poetry ( cf. ritir atma kavyasya ). Anandavardhana, Raja^e* 
fehara, Mammata, and Visvanatha assert that ‘ Rasa ’ sentiment is 
of primary importance in every composition. Kuntaka advocated 
the view that ‘ Vakrokti ’ is the life of poetry. A new era was 
ushered in the history of Sanskrit poetics by the introduction of 
‘propriety’ ( in the theory of criticism. The idea of 

‘propriety’ -was introduced by Anandavardhana, but it was Kse- 
mendra who popularized the view so much that even Mammata* 
Visvanatha and Bhoja, all of whom -.were staunch believers in 
the ‘ Rasa * theory, were obliged to give a prominent place to 
‘ propriety ’ or what Anandavardhana called “Aucitya”. Thus, the 
credit of propounding the propriety theory goes to Ksemendra. 

The earliest mention of “Aucitya” is found in Dandin. 
Dandin does not use the term “ Aucitya ”, but his remarks show 
that it was propriety that he was aiming at. The following verse 
in the Kavyadarsa may be cited : 

H. 51 

Discussing the defects of a simile, Dandin says, “ Neither 
difference in gender and number nor inferiority or superiority; 
at which the learned people are not pained, is enough to consti- 
tute a blemish in a simile 

The idea is that it is only the mind of the wise ( later on 
called ‘ sahrdaya ’ ) that can finally judge the merit or demerit 
of a simile. Clearly the verse means that if the wise consider 
a particular simile to be appropriate, then, even if it does not 
conform to the traditional rules, it is appropriate. 
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Another reference to ‘ Propriety ’ may be traced in Daridin 
in the following verse i 

5rT%¥rT5r?T^?f5g[ } 

^ g? ii l i04 

** Even though there be not that extra-ordinary genius 
which depends upon the specific nature of the earlier latent 
impressions, yet speech cultivated with study and effort certainly 
grants her own rare favour **. 

The commentary says, ** Here the word ‘ guna ^ may stand 
for propriety in composition*’* (cf. atratyarh gunapadath 
kavyagataucityaparam ). 

We can see that Dandin’s reference is only indirect, and it 
is only by a stretch of imagination that we can find any refer- 
ence to ‘ propriety ’ in the Kavyadar§a. Writers like Bhamaha, 
Yamana and Ruyyaka also do not say ‘anything in regard to 
* Propriety *. 

Anandavardhana, who has introduced the idea of ‘Propriety’, 
and to whom later writers are indebted for the term * Aucitya \ 
deals with the topic more seriously and in a detailed manner in 
his Dhvanja’oka. 

We shall quote Anandavardhana to make the point clear* 
He writes : 

I eivrfsgrqrfef fit 

mw i in, 5 

“ Demerits are two-fold; either due to lack of poetic culture 
or on account of lack of poetic faculty in the poet. There* 
sometimes the demerit, due to lack of poetic culture, cannot be 
noticed, because it may be covered by poetic faculty; but the 
demerit, arising out of the lack of poetic faculty, shows itself at 
once * . . . . Thus the impropriety contained in describing the 
ordinary play of high divinities, as composed by great 

poets, does not look unrefined because its evil effect is dispelled 
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by poetic faculty In this and similar instances, the 

manner in which propriety is not forsaken is shown in the 
following pages 

He then goes on : 

\ I in. 5 

Thus we should fix some other standard of checking the 
style whether devoid of merits or full of them. So we say : ‘ the 
propriety of the subject and the predicate is the cause (he. 
means ) of scrutinizing that 

Explaining the term * vaktr ’ he says that it includes “ the 
poet or poetic composition*’. The poetical composition may 
again be two-fold • first of the hero in the story, secondly of the 
villain The hero may be of steadfast and charitable ( cf. 
dhiroddtta ) or of any other type. Similarly the helper of the 
hero may be of various types. 

‘ Vacya ’ is of many kinds. It may be with reference to the 
sentiment in Dhvani or to obscurity of sentiment. It may be 
contained in a meaning worthy of being staged or otherwise. 
It may be dependent on the best style or an inferior one. 

Anandavardbana distinguishes another kind of ‘ propriety 
He says : 

ft m ii in. 7 

“ Still another kind of propriety residing in the substance 
restrains (i.e., governs) it. (The style) is of various kinds 
through its employment in different kinds of composition”. 

He then, distinguishes three kinds of style : (a) where style 
and merit hold equal position {sanghatanaikarupagu^a\ (b) where 
style is dependent on the merits (gu^qdhtnasanghatand\ and 
(c) where merits are subordinate to style {sanghatanditayagund)* 
In all the three cases propriety is the means of restraint 
(niydmaka) i.e., it is by propriety that we can test whether 
a certain kind of style suits a particular sentiment or not. Dis- 
cussing the phrase “ different kinds of composition”, Ananda- 
vardhana divides poetry into four classes * ‘ muktaka’, ‘ paryaya- 
bandha % ‘ sargabandha ’ and ‘ abhineyartha 
K. S.-5 
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He, then, says : 

......^5^^ ^T ^m=5R: I III. 7 

“in the Muktakas, for a poet who wants to bring in sentK 

ment, propriety lies in that ( i.e., Rasa ) In other places 

he is free 

He then gives examples of propriety in each of the four 
divisions of poetry. Here he has mentioned another kind of 
propriety— propriety in behaviour ( mttyaucitya ). The author 
of the Locana defines propriety in behaviour as “Propriety as 
regards the conduct of cruel, civilised, and uncultured people 
cf . parusopanagarikagrdmydndm vfttindm aiicityam ). 

Summarising the discussion given above he says : 

mm 

is 

HI. 8-9 

“This propriety, as has been described, controls it (the 
style) everywhere— even in prose, where there is no rule for 
metre 

“ Style ( racand ) depending on propriety which is in a com- 
position containing sentiment ( rasalandhukta) and suits the 
subject-matter always shines. (But) that (propriety) is of 
different kinds 

Speaking of the parts of poetry in which propriety should be 
prominent, he says ; 

ni. lO 

He then gives examples of each. Propriety of excitants k 
of three kinds— of mortals only (kevalamanusa), of divinities 
only (kBvaladivya)t and of mortals and divinities combined 
{dwyamdnusa). This distinction, he says, holds good even in 
the art of love ( rati ), 

Speaking of the propriety of grimaces, he says : 
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“ Except impropriety, there is no other cause for the abate- 
ment in the relish of poetry. A composition containing the 
well-known propriety is the very secret oi flawur 

Speaking of propriety in Rasa, he says ; 

^ II HI 24 

** In one prevailing sentiment, another, whether opposite to 
that or not, should not be developed, or (it should be worked out) 
in a manner that it does not rival ( the main sentiment ) Then 
Anandavardhana instructs as to how one should develop a subsi- 
diaiy sentiment. His instructions are not relevant to our topic. 
So we pass over them, and come to what he has to say about the 
position of propriety in general. He writes ; 

n in. 32 

“ It is the main business of a mahakavi to bring in line 
with propriety the subject-matter and the words that express it 
via media ‘ rasa ’ et cetera 

It is clear from the above discussion that Anandavardhana 
is all the time considering Aucitya as subordinate to Rasa. He 
wants to restrict the poetic license by means of Aucitya, so that 
the poet may not write whatever he likes. Propriety, here, takes 
the form of some binding rules which regulate the style, acces- 
sories, excitants, grimaces, and the subordinate sentiments^ 
The object of this regulation is that all the parts of poetry 
mentioned above should be in harmony and contribute to the 
development of the main flavour. Any violation of this regula- 
tion would result in the abatement in the relish of poetry 
( and, therefore, must be discredited by all means. 

Anandavardhana has missed one important point; he has not 
defined Aucitya 

Coming to Kuntala, who in all probability lived after Abhi- 
navagupta, we find that he also has something to say on the 
subject. Kuntala mentions Aucitya only as a guna or merits 
which is common to all the three margas or styles. He says : 

si^f^oT 11 L 37 
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‘‘ That is Aucitya whose final object is to convey proper 
sense, where the excellence of the object is brought out in a 
direct manner ( i.e., through ‘ ahhidhd^ or denotation ) 

Another definition of Aucitya found in the Vakroktijivita is 
as follows : 

11 1. 38 

‘‘ Where the object of description is covered by the charm- 
ing nature of the speaker and the hearer— that also is Aucitya”* 
Thus, according to Kuntala, there are two kinds of Aucitya. 
It may mean the “ striking expression in which the excellence of 
an object is rightly depicted”; or it may be considered as 
synonymous with imparting such peculiarities to the object of 
description as appear to be in harmony with the character of the 
speaker or the hearer. 

He further says : 

m ^T^If^3?7^sStIT 11 II. 26 

Where there is Vakrata, charm of tense, the tense becomes 
lovely by the inclusion of propriety ”, 

This means that Kuntala realised that charm of tense at 
least is based on propriety. Vakrokti may be translated as 
‘ Ingenious speech ’ implying cleverness and charm as is con- 
veyed by its Hindi rendering of ‘ pleasant poignancy, 

■ . ' Kuntala’s treatment, obviously, is very meagre, and of no 

Ij^iportance in the history of the development of the Aucitya 
gjjhool. He considers propriety as just one of the merits of 
g|.,yle. In this respect he seems to have been influenced by 
A nandavardhana, who calls propriety, “ sahghatana-niyamaka 
7Kuntala contradicts himself when he says that charm of tense is 
■ based on propriety. 

We now take up Mahima Bhatta’s Vyaktiviveka. Mahima 
Bhatta claims that ‘ dhvani * can always be reduced to inference; 
and he severely criticises the Dhvanikara for not giving any 
comprehensive definition of poetry. His Vyaktiviveka is just 
a criticism of the Dbvaoyaloka. There is hardly any original 
thinking in it, but a great deal of pedantry. 
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Mahima Bliatta divides propriety into two — that of meaning 
and that of words. Propriety of meaning he does not discuss 
because Anandavardhana has already discussed it. He takes up 
the discussion of “outward propriety*’ or “propriety of words”. 
He divides it into various kinds mentioning five — ‘‘failure to 
co-ordinate the parts of a preposition ( vidheyavimarsa ), 
‘break in the regular order’ (prakramahheda)^ violation of 
syntax ’ ( kramahheda ), ‘ tautology ’ ipamaruktya ) and ‘ pleo- 
nasm ’ ( vacyavacdnam ). The first is cf two kinds — ‘ paryudasa 
and ‘ prasajya-pratisedha Break in regular order may happen 
in fourteen places. Other improprieties are also divided into- 
various groups. 

The summary given above, shows that Mahima Bhatta’s 
treatment oi propriety is incomplete. He gives no definition of 
Aucitya and considers impropriety as synonymous with demerits 
(ci, ime dosd ity apy iicyante). Though he divides propriety 
into two he discusses only one kind of it. The mere fact that 
Anandavardhana has dealt with the other kind does not relieve 
him from the necessity of discussing it. Moreover, he is all the 
time discussing impropriety rather than propriety with the 
result that his treatment is a mere nomenclature of negations. 

After Mahima Bhatta, we come to Ksemendra. Ksemendra 
has written a whole treatise, the “ Aucitya-vicara-carca'” on the 
subject. In his work, he has dealt with “propriety” in an 
exhaustive manner. 

Ksemendra, as he mentions at the end of his “Aucitya- 
vicara-carca, wrote the work for the training of his pupils. So it 
has become an invaluable treatise on criticisosa and as will be 
dear from the following summary, the treatment is extremely 
practical in character. 

Having made the preliminary salutations, Ksemendra writes^ 

fk^li f II 
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ft'fe^TTq sf w 
gcriT IT^ QUIT: I 

snf%5?} %4t rf|f%c?To 2 - 5 , 

*‘ Ksemendra, having composed the ‘ Kavikarnika ’ a com- 
pendium on figures of speech in poetry, and having also discussed 
its blemishes and subtleties now has undertaken the pleasant 
task of ruminating on “ propriety in poetry ** which is the very 
life of flavour, and an agency for producing effect. 

“ For a composition in which the soul, namely, propriety is 
indiscernible, of what use are the ornaments, and merits counted 
in vain ? 

“ Figures of speech are but ornaments, while merits of 
speech are mere excellences; but propriety is the abiding life of 
poetry, full of flavour 

It is clear from the foregoing that Kseraendra considers 
propriety to be something distinct from merits and figures of 
speech. Elucidating his point of view he says : 

II rfTf^??ro 

“ Propriety, whose definition will be given later on, is the 
abiding and imperishable life of poetry, since without it, poetry 
is lifeless, though united to elegances and figures of speech 

In order to emphasize this point, he further says : 

^Tf^ciTT'^^^rTT Rc?T It 6 

5011 S?r^50IT II 

“ An embellishment is a ( real) embellishment, if applied at 
the proper place; merits are true merits, when they are con- 
comitant with propriety. 

“put at the proper place, ornaments can beautify or else 
they cannot even pass for decorations. Similarly merits, if they 
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-do not fall short of the standard of propriety are merits, other- 
wise they are blemishes 

Having shown the importance of propriety, and having dis- 
tinguished it from merits and figures of speech, the author 
defines propriety as follows : 

sTr|?Rr?rf : i 

^ m ii 7. 

“ The great masters have called that to be proper which is 
verily suited to a certain thing. The abstract idea of being 
proper, goes by the name of propriety 

Ksemendra is quoting the ‘^acaryas” in this definition* 
No such definition in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka or Abhi- 
navagupta’s Locana is found; and these two were the only 
personages whom he could address as ‘‘Acaryas”. It must 
therefore be said that the credit of defining Aucitya belongs to 
Ksemendra and by the term “ acaryas *’ he simply means 
authentic writers 

After this Ksemendra sets about to determine the scope of 
propriety He mentions twenty-eight places in which pro- 
priety should be present. These, in his own words, are as follows : 

^ f % £rgf 1 

hrhjtI ii 

^ snftj’Ero g-10, 

“ They say that propriety, which is the very life of poetry, 
should necessarily exist in the word, sentence, meaning of the 
composition, merits, figures of speech, flavour, verb, syntax, 
gender, number, adjective, prefix, particle, tense, context, family, 
surrounding, essence, force, nature, winding up of essences, 
intuition, stage, thought, nomenclature, benediction, and other 
limbs of poetry 

The expression “kavyangesu ca” is there. This means that 
besides the places enumerated above, propriety should pervade 
all limbs of poetry. 
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Having enumerated all the places of propriety, and baving^ 
defined its nature, Ksemendra gives illustrations of propriety 
and impropriety in each place. By means of his great critical 
power, he mentions the reason for which he considers the use 
of a certain noun, adjective or verb improper and suggests 
improvements. This shows the practical character of his work. 

Ksemendra’s discussion of propriety in sentiment is very 
detailed. In the first place, he illustrates the propriety of each 
sentiment, giving as many as twenty examples in all. Having 
finished with the sentiments one by one, he takes up the ques- 
tion of propriety in combining the various sentiments. He 
writes : 

li sfiferro 17~1S. 

“ Just as the sweet, bitter and other flavours, when mixed 
cleverly, taste wonderful, similarly the erotic and other senti- 
ments, when put together in a clever way give indescribable 
enjoyment. One should maintain propriety when putting toge- 
ther the sentiments. To whom is the counterfeit mixture of 
sentiments, touched by impropriety, welcome ? ” 

Here Ksemendra has obviously been influenced by Ananda- 
vardhana. He, in fact, quotes the verse ‘virodhiva’ etc. But 
Ksemendra elucidates his point of view by means of cleverly 
chosen examples. He makes the whole thing clear and shows 
how it can be put into practice, while Anandavardhana indulges 
in mere theory. This gives Ksemendra^s treatment of ‘‘ propriety 
in sentiment a touch of originality. 

He then quotes different authors showing where propriety 
or impropriety in combining the various sentiments lies. In the 
discussion on the propriety of cases, Ksemendra discusses all 
the seven cases one by one, giving, as usual, examples and 
counter-examples. 

Ksemendra does not explain what he means by the expres- 
sion “limbs of poetry’*. He does not show how to find propriety 
or impropriety in it. He asks the reader to excuse him for this,, 
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the reason being that these limbs of poetry are innumerable and 
examples would never end. He asks the student to find cut 
propriety in such places himself. 

Clearly Ksemendra’s “ Aucityavicaracarca ” shows great 
improvement on Anandavardhana’s and Kuntala’s treatment of 
“Propriety’’. Ksemendra has propounded a school of thought 
which niikht be called the Propriety School. It considers 
propriety as the soul of poetry and as important as Rasa. 

Ksemendra is the propounder of this school. His treatment 
of “ Propriety ” is complete in itself. He defines the term, lays 
down practical rules according to which the theory can be 
applied in criticism, and distinguishes it from merits, sentiments 
and figure? of speech. 

Coming to the later writers on poetics, we find that Mam* 
mata's treatment of propriety is meagre. He discusses it in the 
chapter on demerits alone. He writes : “Through propriety of 
the speaker and of attribution, a defect becomes a meritj or 
becomes neither a merit nor a demerit ”• Cf. : — 

Mammsta mentions fifteen such cases. 

It is clear that propriety has been given only a secondary 
place in the Kavyaprakasa. It is treated only as a standard of 
judging merits and demerits and has nothing to do with Rasa. 

King Bhoja, in his voluminous treatise the S arasvattkapthd-' 
hharapa has treated Aucitya very meagrely. He, a follower of 
the Rasa school, made ‘propriety’ subordinate to style and 
language, and confused it with merits and demerits. 

Bhoja mentions under the head ‘ Demerits in the meaning 
of a sentence’ [mkydrthadosa) one demerit as Aucityaviru^ 
ddhu^ * not cor forming to propriety*. He cites an example 
of such a case. Then, when giving instances of demerits be- 
coming merits, he gives an example of the above-mentioned 
demerit also In his example he does not point out what im- 
propriety has become propriety and for what reasons- 

Bhoja, in his chapter on Alankaras treats ‘Propriety’ as 
subordinate to style and language. He divides it into six classes^, 
they are as follows : 
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(a) Visayaucitya which makes a figure of speech a real 
oroament of poetry. 

(b) Vdcyaucitya consists in using the proper language — 
Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhram^a — on different occasions. 

(c) Desaucitya means propriety in using the language with 
reference to the country. For example, the Gurjaras like 
Apabhram^a. 

(d) Samayaucitya consists in propriety as regards the 
language spoken at the time. 

(e) V aktrmsayaucitya means propriety in using the lan- 
guage according to the status of the speaker. 

(f) Arthaucitya means propriety in the use of form of 
language (verse or prose) according to the subject. 

From the above account, it is clear that Bhoja quite changed 
the status of Propriety. It was considered as of secondary 
importance, and was treated as if it had nothing to do with the 
soul of poetry. 

In his Kdvydnusdsana, Hemacandra lays down rules for 
^ student of poetry to follow. One of these rules is : 

1 . 10 

Non-mention of even the actual and mention of even the 
non-actual restrictions, dependence in the form of shadow, and 
"SO oh are the trainings The Vrtti on the Karika says •* 

“ The expression ‘ and so on ’ indicates that borrowing of 
the feet or expression from another poem should be proper”. 

Explaining this the anonymous commentary says i 

II 

“ A person's other thefts are forgotten in course of time, 
'but plagiarism is not forgotten even generations after genera- 
tions. Apprehending this, he says, * according to propriety ' 
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Propriety, then; is mentioned in the chapter on demerits of 
poetry. Hemacandra says : 

“ Absence of sandhi^ either more or less syllables than 
required, gradual decay, repetition, wrong placing of visargas, 
faulty metre, confusion of ideas, break in the sequence in the 
case of mode of address 

The ‘ visandhi ’ demerit, due to obscurity disappears in 
case there is propriety of speaker; then through his speech, 
harshness does not remain a demerit. Cf. : — 

Hemacandra calls ‘ improper meaning of a word ’ ( anucitdr* 
thatvam padasya) 2L demenu In this part of the chapter the 
word improper ’ [anucita) occurs again and again. 

He then goes on to enumerate cases where through the 
propriety of the speaker a demerit becomes an excellence or 
does not remain a demerit. In the chapter on merits, he says : 

I gw WCflT^W; I 

“ Though the classification of the merits of poetry is rigid, 
yet through the propriety of the speaker, or the subject matter, 
or the composition, the classification may e^en be altered. There, 
neglecting the consideration of subject matter, the classification 
and others are ( fixed by ) the propriety of the speaker alone”. 

Thus, according to Hemacandra, the propriety of the speaker 
is of greater importance than that of the subject-matter or 
composition. 

Concluding his remarks on merits of poetry, he says, “ simi- 
larly propriety in other places should be followed” evam any ad 
apy aucityam anusartavyam). He further says that the effect of 
a sentiment may be marred by impropriety ( anaucitydc ca ). 

Hemacandra’s treatment of propriety is quite detailed. But 
he also has treated propriety as only of secondary importance. 
He has associated it mainly with ‘ merits and demerits \ In 
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this he follows Mammata who, as we have seen, assigns a similar 
position to propriety* 

Hemacandra has not defined ‘ propriety ’ and he has made 
no rigid classification. The parts of poetry in which propriety 
should be found are, according to him, the speaker, the subject- 
matter and the composition. This view is very vague. He gives 
us no definite examples to show how we should know whether 
a certain stanza contains propriety or not. 

Viivanatha, in his Sahityadarpana^ has treated propriety 
very briefly. He writes : 

^ goirTT ll VII. 32 

** Similarly the wise should watch other demerits giving up 
their defective character or becoming meiits or neither of the 
two through propriety 

According to Visvanatha, therefore, propriety lies at the 
very basis of the classification of merits and demerits in poetry. 
He mentions twenty cases in which demerits become merits 
through the propriety of use. Besides these, the poetic conven- 
tions, though untrue, are not demerits; on the other hand, they 
are merits. 

After Visvanatha, the great luminary among literary critics 
of Sanskrit was Jagannatha Pandita. In his famous Rasaganga- 
dhara he does not develop the theme of Aucitya to the extent to 
which Ksemendra has done. However, he brings in Audit as 
an attribute of good poetry in his treatment of the force of 
word. At the same time he is of opinion that faculty ( Pratihhd) 
alone is the source of poetry. 

From the short sketch of the history of Sanskrit poetics, 
given above, it is clear that the concept of propriety has had 
many a rise and fall. Bharata speaks of Aucitya implicitly when 
he treats of ornaments and decorations in the make up of 
characters. Dandin, in his Kavyadar^a, makes only indirect 
mention of the conception and does not use the term ‘ Aucitya *. 
Anandavardhana, or more correctly Dhvanikara, first introduced 
the idea in his Dhvanyaloka. Kuntala, in his Vakroktijlvita,. 
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lecogciizes its existence* but considers it only as of secondary 
importance. Mahima Bhatta, a casuistic and pedantic critic of the 
Dhvani doctrine, accords ‘ Aucitya * a half-hearted recognition* 
In Ksemendra the theory of propriety found a real champion, 
and he is so much impressed by it that he ventures to propound 
that as a school of thought. But Ksemendra did not find any 
followers. Those of the Rasa School — Mammata, Bhoja, Hema- 
candra and Visvanatha— though recognizing importance of 
Aucitya ’ confuse it with merits and demerits. 

After this discussion, we may still ask : what is the distinc- 
tion between * propriety ’ and ‘ merit ’ ? 

Ksemendra has already answered this question in his 
Auciiyavicaracarca. He says that merits are only excellence of 
poetry, while propriety is its life and soul. To understand this 
point fully, we have to revert to Rajasekhara’s conception of 
Kavyapurusa.' Of the ‘ Poetry-incarnate ’ the figures of speech 
ire the ornaments—the necklace, the armlet, and so on. The 
merits are the virtues, just as man has several virtues — charity, 
purity, truthfulness, sincerity and so on; similarly poetry 
also has excellences — ' madhurya ’ ( sweetness ), ‘ ojas * ( force ) 
and the like. These excellences possess the same status which 
virtues have in a man. Lack of ornament does not bring dis- 
credit to one. Lack of virtues brings about some lowness of 
opinion about him, but he is considered a man all the same. 
Similarly a poetic composition cannot be condemned outright if 
it does not abound in figures of speech. Lack of excellence may 
lower its value, but it might still claim to be good poetry. 

Coming to the question of ‘ Rasa * or flavour in poetry, we 
find that the most influential school of thought— the Rasa School 
— believes that Rasa or flavour is the very life of poetry (cf. 
vakyam rasdtmakam kdvyam). According to this school, poetry 
cannot exist without flavour. Ksemendra, however, does not 

1 . * 

siratr, KWiFT I 

Clifts:, t 
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seem to hold that view. We shall be able to elucidate this point 
if we revert to our metaphor of Kavyapurusa, 

There are two things which are necessary for the existence 
of man — body and soul. The body is made up of the five elements 
and is sustained by the vital essence. This essence includes 
the seven fluids and is an elementary ingredient. Soul, on the 
other hand, is absolutely necessary for sustenance of life in 
human body. Both the vital essence and soul are of more or 
less the same importance for life. Now, Ksemendra says that 
‘ Aucitya ’ or ‘ propriety ’ is like the soul in the body of poetry, 
while Rasa or flavour is like the vital essence. Thus, in a way 
Ksemendra places Aucitya higher than even Rasa. 

It must have been clear by now that ‘Aucitya’ or “Propriety’' 
is fundamentally different from poetic excellences. The differ- 
ence lies in the importance of the two for poetry. 

Similarly the distinction between impropriety and demerits 
is also very sharp. The difference lies in the extent to which 
each of the two lowers the value of poetry. According to Kse- 
mendra, who, as we have seen, considers propriety to be the soul 
of poetry, impropriety would lower the value of the composition 
very much. It may efface all charm and may even produce the 
contrary effect. A common ‘ dosa would not abate the relish 
of poetry to such an extent. 

Having made clear the difference between propriety, im- 
propriety, merits, demerits and flavour, we may, before closing 
the chapter, study the importance of the ‘ Propriety Theory’* 

The introduction of this doctrine, revolutionizes all stan- 
dards of criticism. It is extremely practical in character. The 
critic can definitely point out the defective parts by just seeing 
where the impropriety lies. In this respect it is more useful 
than even the ‘ rasa ’ theory which is purely subjective. The 
Propriety theory renders useless the lengthy, intricate, and 
often confused classification of guna and dosa. The only 
standard of judging the two, according to this doctrine, is. 
propriety. 



Chapter VI 
SUVRTTATILAKA 

The Indian system of prosody exhibits an artifice which is- 
peculiar and ingenious. Sanskrit metres are measured either by 
quantity or number of syllables, both with and without rhyme t 
sometimes they are most rigidly restricted, while at times they 
give ample latitude. Thus, in variation of metres, Sanskrit 
prosody is the richest of all. 

Broadly speaking a Sanskrit stanza has four verses. We do 
come across stanzas having three, five or even six verses, but 
they are merely exceptions to the general rule. The Prakrit 
prosody exhibits a greater variety in the length of the stanzas; 
we find stanzas having even sixteen verses. 

Sanskrit metres can roughly be classified into two : those 
measured by number of syllables {var^a \ and those measured by 
syllabic instants (?«5^r(2). The former are the most numerous 
and ^he most popular. Among the Sanskrit metres which are- 
measured by matrd, like the hexameter of Greek and Latin, the 
Arya and the Vaitaliya are the most popular. 

Coming to Varpa chan das, or metres regulated by number 
of syllables, we find that these occur in stanzas having four 
verses each. The metres can be divided into three classes 
according as all the four verses are similar, the alternate are 
similar, or all dissimilar. In the case of these metres, the 
number of syllables in each verse varies from one to twenty-six. 
There are metres having as many as one less than one thousand 
syllables; but they form a class by themselves. Considering the 
three sub-divisions given above and the rigidity of scheme, the 
variety of possible metres becomes almost infinite. Bhaskara s 
Lilavati gives a method of calculating the number of possible 
metres. 

On account of the great number of subdivisions, the ^loka^ 
which is the most commonly used stanza in Sanskrit verse and 
whicii is denominated from the Anustubh variety, forms a dis- 
tinct class. The most simple kinds of the ihka are those 
consisting of iambic and trochaic feet exclusively. The rest are 
xalled ‘ Vitana ^ 
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The above, in brief, is the outline of Sanskrit Prosody. The 
•science of Prosody held an important place in Sanskrit literature 
—even as early as the Brahma^ias. The Sahkhayana Srautasutra, 
the Nidanasutra, the Rkprati§akhya, Katyayana^s Anukramanis to 
the Rgveda and the Yajurveda — all contain chapters on Prosody 
Later on, Prosody was included among the six Vedahgas, and 
was designated as the ‘foot of the (chandah pddau tu 

'medasya). The work which is regarded as a Vedahga, is Pihgala’s 
Chandassutra. Later on, Bharata, in his Natya^astra, writes, 
There is no word without metre; nor is there any metre with- 
out words ” ( chandohlno na sabdosti na cchandas sahdavarjitam)^ 
Writing about the importance of prosody in dramaturgy, he 
writes ‘‘one should apply oneself to speech; it is regarded as the 
body of dramaturgy This shows how important the Sanskrit 
writers considered prosody. 

As is the case with all other scientific branches of Sanskrit 
literature, the earliest extant work on prosody — the Chandas- 
^utra of Pihgala— is a work complete in itself. Pihgala ranks as 
an ancient sage, and is sometimes identified with Patafijali. 
His work seems to be old and discusses metres which are not 
used in Kavya literature. It is probable that the treatise was 
written in a period during which writers on lyrics were experi- 
menting in metrical effect. Though the work is regarded ^as a 
Vedanga, it discusses mostly secular prosody. The names of the 
metres look like “epithets of beloveds”. We cannot account 
for this phenomenon clearly. Pingala uses the algebraic symbols 
employing ‘ la ’ for a short and ‘ ga ’ for a long syllable; ‘ ma * 
denotes ‘ molossus ’ and so on. 

Next we come to the Natya^astra by Bharata. It is a trea- 
tise on dramaturgy and deals with metres only because they are 
an important part of drama. We cannot determine Bharata’s date 
exactly. The lower limit may, as P. V. Kane suggests, be accepted 
as third century a.d. In chapter XIV of the work are defined 
the algebraic symbols; metres having Vedic names are also dis- 
cussed here. Bharata finishes his treatment of Prosody in 
chapter XV after defining sixty-eight metres and five kinds of 
Arya, He does not use the algebraic notation in defining metres; 
he, however, states which syllable should be long and which short* 
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Varahamihira’s Brhatsarahita, tlictigh a treatise on astro- 
nomy, deals with metres in chapter 104. As Dr. Keith has 
suggested, Varahamihira lived somewhere in the sixth century 
A.D. In this work, he defines sixty-three classical metres simuF 
taneously with planetary movements. A metre is defined in the 
verse having the same syllabus. The reference is not at alt 
important from the point of view of the history of Prosody. 

Chapters 328-335 of the Agnipurana deal with Prosody. 
P. V. Kane suggests that the last date for the Agoipura^ia may be 
the seventh century a.d. The author os these chapters follows 
closely Pihgala’s Chandassutra both in form and matter* 
Chapter 328 contains definitions of the algebraic symbols like 
‘la’, *ga’, ‘ ma ’ and so on. In the next three chapters 
Gayatri, Jagati, and Utkyti are defined. In chapter 332, seven- 
teen metres, regulated by number and position of syllables, are 
dealt with. The next chapter contains a discussion of ten 
‘Ardha-sama’ metres. Seventy-two metres with caesura are 
defined in Chapter 334; these metres are divided on the genus 
of Vedic metres. The division of metres that he gives is tradi- 
tional i.e-, ‘ sama * ardhasama ’ and * visama^ The same divi- 
sion is found in Pihgala’s Chandassutra and Bharata’s Natya- 
sas*tra. Chapter 335 of the Agnipurana contains miscellaneous 
metres like Gatha, and deals with ‘ prastara ’ etc. 

The Sruta-bodha, another treatise on Prosody, is ascribed to 
Kalidasa, though there is no justifiable ground for this ascrip- 
tion. The author writes as if he is speaking to his beloved or 
his wife. It begins in the usual manner with the definitions of 
the algebraic symbols, and the traditional division of metres into 
three classes. The author, then, defines thirty-nine metres all 
of which are classical. He does not use the algebraic system,, 
but only indicates the numbers of the long and short syllables. 
The verse in which the author defines a metre is also composed^ 
as in the Brhatsaihhita, in the same syllabus. The author is 
careful enough to mention the caesura in nearly every case; this 
he does in terms of technical words like ‘ giri ‘ asva \ * surya 
and others, all of which denote certain numbers. 

Ail the works mentioned above, follow the same scheme ira 
their treatment of metres. They show hardly any originality^ 

K. S.-6 
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and vary only in the number of metres discussed. The form of 
discussion is stereotyped in every case. The treatment is 
only superficial and no critical faculty whatsoever is exhibited* 
The authors merely define the syllabus of the metres and think 
that they have done their duty. 

We now come to an author whose work shows great origina- 
lity in the treatment of metres; and that is Ksemendra’s 
Suvrttatilaka. The work, by no means comprehensive, is very 
important as it forms a land-mark in the historyfof Sanskrit 
Prosody. Ksemendra treats the subject in a manner which is 
all his own; the work is primarily meant for students. The 
author writes : 

“ Ksemendra composes for his intelligent pupils; the Suvrtta* 
tilaka of charming letters ” 

“ Having examined the metres, and considering their ( res-r 
pective) charm, this collection is made ( of metres ) loved by 
eminent poets; — metres which are chiefly usedjn the making of 
poetry”. Suv. I, 4-'5. 

Thus, Ksemendra does not pretend'~to be comprehensive in 
his short treatise. In the first chapter he defines thej algebraic 
symbols and the ‘ ga^ias then he selects twenty-seven mtst 
popular metres and defines them giving one example each. 
Excepting one — which is a quotation from Vyasa — Ksemendra 
illustrates the definitions of all the metres by his own verses. 
He follows the algebraic system in his definitions, which are 
composed in iloka form. The metres chosen vary from the 
hexa-syllabic Tanumadhya to Sragdhara which has twenty-one 
syllables. The most numerous are those that contain eleven 
syllables; these number seven. 

The second chapter of the Suvrttatilaka discusses the excell- 
ences and blemishes of metres in general, and also with special 
reference to the metres defined in Chapter I. This is a unique 
task. No other extant work of Sanskrit Prosody — not even any 
posterior to the Suvrttatilaka — contains such information. This 
shows how great a critic Ksemendra was. Speaking in a genera! 
manner Ksemendra says that there is no caesura in metres con- 
taining six or seven syllables. He further writes : 
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“ Lovely metres, if short, look charming with compounds, 
and if long, with lack of compounds; or as the context suits 
them Suv. II, 3. 

After these general observations, Ksemendra takes up one 
hy one the metres defined in Chapter L A brief summary of 
this is as follows : 

Anustup* The fifth syllable should be short and the sixth 
long; but as exceptions to this rule are found in the composi- 
tions of great poets, so appeal to the ear is of the greatest 
importance. 

Upajati. Though the scheme of this metre is fixed, yet one 
should make the first syllable of the first foot short. If this is 
not done, the verse does not please the ears. 

Dodhaka. It ought to have a break after every three 
syllables, otherwise it loses rhythm and its pause. 

Sdlini* The joints of this metre are loosely knit; one 
should try to strengthen them; great effort is needed in bringing 
force in this metre* Salioi, according to Ksemendra, becomes 
forceful if one introduces harsh-sounding present participles 
and ‘ visargas ’ at the end. 

’ Rathoddkaid* It should have ‘ visargas ’ at the end of its 
feet, otherwise it will lack lustre. 

Svdgatd. All its feet should begin with the letter ‘ sa ’ and 
end with ‘ visargas 

Totaka, It should have flowing rhythm, and quick move- 
ment. The feet of the verse in this metre should contain haish 
letters. 

Vamastha. It should not contain long compounds. The 
feet should have ‘ visargas ’ at the end and should be free from 
sandhi. 

Drutavilambita, Its feet should begin with quick movement 
but end in a slow one. There should be no sandhis. 

Praharsint, Three of the syllables in each foot should have 
the vowel ‘ a and the rest should possess quick time. 

V asantatilakd. The verse in this metre should either begin 
with the vowel ‘ a ’ or its first.syllable should contain that sound. 
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The verse should be forceful and free from knots of conjunct 
consonants. 

Malini. It should have ‘ visargas ’ at the end of its feet and 
compounds in the latter half. The writer should avoid a jarring 
note, 

Narkuta, The verse in this metre looks charming with the 
pause after two syllables in the beginning, after three and four 
next, and after five in the end, 

Prthvi, The words should be placed separately and not 
knit down in compounds. If, however, the letters are vigorous, 
and the vowel ‘ a ’ occurs frequently, compounds may be used. 

• Hariifi. The pauses should be liquid and quick; in no case 
should they be slow. They should exist only in the first three 
feet, while the last foot should have quick rhythm. 

Sikhariifi. The metre is forceful by nature. Its force is 
increased if the ‘ visargas ’ at the end are dropped. There should 
be no pauses in this case. 

Manddkrdntd. The first four syllables should have slow 
rhythm, while the six in the middle should be put together in an 
extremely clever manner. 

Sdrdulavikndita. The vowel ‘ a ’ should begin the syllable 
and ‘ visargas * should end a foot, otherwise the verse in this 
metre loses all its charm. The words should be put separately 
in the first half, but should be knit into compounds in the second 
half. The metre is harsh and should not be used in a delicate 
flavour. 

Sragdhard. The feet should begin with a syllable having 
the vowel ‘ a that failing, it must be long. The feet should end 
with ‘ visargas ’ and the pauses should not be mixed up. 

Having discussed some of the merits and defects of metres^ 
Ksemendra lays down their special usages. He divides poetry 
into four—science, poetry, a work on poetry admitting science, 
and a work on science admitting poetry. Science he defines as 
marked with all the requisites of poetry, poetry is the beautiful 
ornamental setting of chosen words and meanings, poetry admit- 
ting science is found in all the four objects of human existence, 
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and gives instruction to every one* The works of Bhatti and 
Bhaumaka are cases of science admitting poetry. The division 
is clearly founded on both the matter and the form of composi- 
tion. Ksemendra enjoins that one should use the proper metre 
at the proper place. In works on poetry admitting science, 
extremely long metres should not be used, while in cases of 
science admitting poetry, the length of the metre varies accord- 
ing to the flavour. 

After the general remarks given above, Ksemendra takes up 
a few metres and shows their usages. These are as follows : 

Anustup, It should be used in writing works on science 
because it makes the .meaning clear. It may also be used in 
works which imitate the Puranas in style and matter, which are 
didactic or which aim at clear exposition. Other occasions of 
using the metre are the first chapter of an epic poem written in 
^ sargas or where the long theme is summarised or where both 
instruction and story have an equal status. 

Upajdti, It may be used in describing the beauty of a 
noble heroine or of spring. 

Rathoddhatd, It is best employed in the description of 
excitants like the moon-rise etc. 

Vamastha. It should be used in explaining the six-fold 
policy. 

V asantatilakd. It should be employed in a description 
where the dreadful and the heroic sentiments are contained. 

Mdlinl. It should be used at the end of a * sarga ’ if it has 
quick movement. 

Sikhariifi. It is of special use on the occasion of discrimi- 
nation. 

Hariri. It should be employed in propriety, beautiful with 
magnanimity. 

Prthm. It should be used in ridiculing people, or in speech 
made in anger, 

Manddktdnid. It finds its best use in describing separa- 
tion in the autumnal season. 

Sdrdulavikndita. This metre should be used in praising kings. 

Sragdhard, It may be employed in describing hurricanes etc. 
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Dodbaka, Totaka, and Nark'uta should be put in the form of 
a Muktaka stanza. They have no regulations as regards flavour. 

Ksemendra concludes his remarks by demanding variety of 
metres from poets. He says that one, who can compose in only 
one or two metres, is never honoured. He, however, admits that 
great poets like Vidyadhara, Bharavi, Ratnakara, Bhavabhuti» 
Kalidasa, Raja§ekhara and others have shown preference for one- 
metre. Thus Kalidasa specializes in the Mandakranta, Bhava* 
bhuti in the Sikharini, Raja^ekhara in the Sardulavikridita, and 
so on. Ksemendra’s view, therefore, is that while one should 
specialize in one metre, one should be able to compose verses in 
other metres as well. 

Evidently, Ksemendra^s Suvrttatilaka stands prominent 
among all the works mentioned hitherto. In this work the autnor 
is not satisfied with simply defining the syllabus of the metres. 
He points out their merits and defects and also suggests places 
where these metres should be used. This last part of his task is 
extremely dijBcult. It needs great critical faculty, wide reading 
and much experience. So difficult is this task that even though 
Ksemendra had given the lead, none of the successors had the 
ability to take it up. The result is that Ksemendra’s Suvrtta- 
tilaka remains the only treatise that analyses the metres criti- 
cally. Another strong point of this treatise is the illustrations. 
In the first chapter of the work, these are mostly the authorV 
own, in the second chapter they are mostly taken from other 
authors. As a rule, the examples are apt, and make clear the 
author’s point of view. In the third chapter the examples have 
been chosen very carefully and they illustrate the point well. 

We now come to the Chandonusasana by Hemacandra. 
We know Hemacandra’s date for certain; he lived during 1088- 
1172 A.D. The work follows the traditional scheme and contains 
only the definitions of metres. It is divided into eight chapters. 
Chapter 1 contains the exposition of algebraic symbols. Chapter II 
consists of definitions of 401 ‘ sama ’ metres. The definitions 
are all given in algebraic notation. Ardhasama and Visama 
metres are defined in Chapter III, while metres measured by 
morae— Arya, Galita, Khanjaka and others — are defined in 
Chapter IV. Chapter V contains Utsaha and other metres.. 
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Chapter VI shows verses having six lines, and Chapter VII, those 
having two lines. Prastara Le., enumeration of all sorts of com- 
binations of syllables and other metres are found in Chapter VIII. 

Hemacandra’s style is laconic; he tries to compress the 
sense in the briefest space possible. The Chandonu^asana is 
full of definitions of metres in the algebraic symbols, and the 
author does not give even a single example by way of illustration. 

We shall now take up Kedarabhatta’s Vrttaratnakctra, The 
work has been very popular with later writers and is quite com- 
prehensive. We cannot be sure about the date of Kedarabhatta, 
but it is certainly not later than the fifteenth century a.d. The 
work is divided into six chapters and explains 136 metres. 

The first chapter contains the explanation of algebraic 
symbols like ‘ la’, ‘ga ‘ * etc. Metres are divided into the 

traditional division of two— those measured by morae and those 
by syllables. In Chapter 11, Arya, Vaitali and similar metres 
measured by morae are mentioned. Chapter III contains defini- 
tions of ‘Sama* metres; Chapter IV of ‘Ardhasama’, and 
Chapter V of *Visama’. Chapter Vi describes the six ‘pratyayas’, 
‘ prastara ’ etc. 

Kedarabhatta’s method is the same as Hemacandra’s. He 
also defines metres by means of algebraic notations and gives no 
examples. Numerous commentaries, however, have been written 
on the work and they supply suitable examples. Most prominent 
of these is the one written by Narayana in 1545 a.d. The metres 
are carefully chosen though no critical insight is shown in their 
treatment. The whole treatise is a mere compilation of defini- 
tions. The work became popular with later writers probably 
because It contained the most widely used metres defined in a 
style which makes it easy for the student to learn the definitions 
by rote. 

The Chandomanjan of Gangadasa comes next. The date 
of Gangadasa is disputed and may well be put in the sixteenth 
century a.d. The work is divided into six ‘stabakas’ and follows 
the traditional rules. Stabaka I defines ‘laghu’, and cites the 
cases where a short syllable becomes a long one. Stabaka II 
defines ‘ Sama ’ metres, Stabaka III six ‘ Ardhasama* metres, and 
Stabaka IV seven ‘Visama’ metres. Arya, Vaitala and other 
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metres measured by morae are defined in Stabaka V. In the 
sixth Stabaka, prose style is divided into three — Vrttaka, Utkali- 
kapraya, and Vrttagandhi. These three divisions of prose style 
correspond to the three ntis. 

Though Gahgadasa touches all the aspects of the metres, he 
fails to analyse them critically, show their good and bad points 
and indicate their special usages. 

Damodara’s Vdnihhusa^a is the last work on Prosody in 
Sanskrit, worthy of mention. Damodara’s date is not certain. 
He cannot be identified with Damodara, son of Laksmidhara and 
author of Sahgitadarpana. The author of the Vanlbhusana is of 
Dirghaghosa family; he, therefore, cannot be the same Damodara* 
gupta who wrote the Kuttanimata in the last quarter of the 
eighth century a,d. The Vanibhusana is a short treatise consist- 
ing of just two chapters. Chapter I contains the exposition of 
symbols like ‘ ma \ ‘ ja’, ‘ na ’ and so on, mentions the deities of 
ganas, the rules of short and long vowek, and the traditional 
two-fold division of metres. Chapter II defines nearly one 
hundred metres both ‘Sama* and ‘Visama’. The metres are 
arranged according to the number of syllables in them. 

From the foregoing summary it mubt have been clear that 
the science of Prosody was regarded as of great importance in 
the study of literature. The works mentioned above are only 
a part of the great volume of literature on the subject. So 
popular was versification that even dry subjects like grammar, 
and logic were explained in verses. From the above it will be 
clear that all the writers on Prosody have simply defined and 
classified the metres. They have not looked into the special 
characteristics of each metre. It was left to Ksemendra to 
attempt this most arduous task. As has been said above, his 
treatment is characterised by clarity of exposition and great 
critical acumen. He lays down the usage of each metre. This 
practice is both advantageous and detrimental to Prosody; if it 
results in dogmatic rules it must be discouraged, because any 
thought can be embodied in any metre. It is the context that 
decides whether a metre suits the thought or not* On the other 
hand, if it serves as a mere guide to a novice in poetics, it can 
go a long way in helping him to use the right metre. 



TRANSLATION OF 

KSEMENDRA’S KAVIKANTHABHARANA, 
AUCITYAVICARACARCA AND SUVRTTATILAKA 




kavikaothabharai 

OR 

A NECKLACE FOR PO^TS. 

First Link 

1. Victorious is the Mystical Energy known as- 
Traipuri (Le., belonging to tripura^) — the Mystical 
Energy, which possesses the lustre of the Vagbhava 
Bija ( i.e. ^ ) emanating from the ambrosial waters, which 
has the potency of the evolving Kama-tattva Bija ( i.e. iff ), 
full of charm, and which grants salvation, when contem- 
plated as the Supreme Splendour (i.e. ^1), and which^ 
thus, exists in the form of the Sun, the Moon and the 
Fire.^ 

2. By Ksemendra is brought into being this Epi- 
tome of Eloquence— (Substance of Speech), for the in- 
struction of pupils and for the specialization ( in learning) 
of the learned. 

Note. — (The Sanskrit Text is published in the Kavyamala Series 
No. 4). 

1. A spell or charm so called. It also, no doubt, reminds 
one of the greatest exploits of Siva, who had to summon all 
power at his command in order to quell the formidable enemies, 
the demons of the three cities. The Mystic Energy [mantra'^ 
iahti) which enabled Siva to destroy the Tripuras is what is 
contemplated here, 

2. In the Tantrik language the Sun, the Moon and the Fire 

are technical terms which denote the creative trinity. They 
are represented by the syllables and respectively 

in the mystical formula which, when effective, grants wisdom^ 
glory and power. See Tantrik Texts Vol. I and Tantrabbidhana 
by Taranatha Vidyaratna. The ‘Bija’ is the germ and forms the 
essential part of the Mantra or the incantation. 
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3-4. Acquisition of the art of poetry by one who is 
not a poet, instruction for one who has obtained mastery 
over speech, ( infusing) charm (in poetry) when one has 
received training, then differentiation between merits and 
demerits, and last of all, complete mastery (over the art 
of poetry) — these are the five^ chapters (lit. links or joints) 
which are proposed. Their definitions and illustrations 
will be given in due course. 

5. Let the wise bestow thought upon this Kavi- 
kanthahharana/ which is endowed with well-meaning case- 
forms {sumbhahtisamanmtam), which is graced by qualities 
{gu^asamyuhtam), which is wreathed from words not 
dispossessed of elegance [amuktasausthamih padahai racitam), 
which contains melodious syllables [sumrmvat); and 
which, thus, resembles an (actual) golden necklace for 
poets (^suvar^avat Kavikatithdbharanam)^ having well-marked 
sections {suvihhahtisamamitam)^ with a thread passing 
through it {gunavat) and with its beautiful pendants 
well set {amuktasaiisthavaih padahai racitain). 

And now, be who is not a poet {akam) is instructed to 
.acquire poetic ability. First of all there is divine effort, then 
human. 

6. We praise the symbol of success,® which is 
laccomplished, and dear to heart, because it is the primaeval 
■one; it bestows (on one) ever-increasing strength and 

$. C£. as in a Sanskrit drama, viz., 

and 

4. Mark the double entendre on Kavihanthdhharana so 
well brought out by the poet. 

5. Smstyanham may be taken to denote Swastika, a kind 
■lof mystical cross made to denote good luck. It is a mark of 
»tuspiciousness. Svasti is also sometimes personified as a god- 
dess. Sometimes it is related to the worship of Ganesa. 
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hides within itself the syllables symbolic of 

the goddess of speech. 

7. It is unique, full of prosperity, a medicine to* 
add to one’s ( poetic ) vigour; it is extremely secret and is 
marked with the auspicious nectar exuding from the digit 
( of the moon ). 

8. It gets overflowing elixir from the moon; it 
dispels ignorance, and contains z and z, has a multitude 
of luxuriant rays of light; it is exalted and bears the form 
of er and 

9. Taking form from a well-rooted source (the* 
hljamantra\ it bestows the highest rewards. It is lovely^ 
and eminently brief or light. It rains bliss. It is all- 
enduring and imperishable. 

10. Bow to such Sarasvati. He is the blessed one 
who recites the Kiiyamatrka® and obtains the supreme 
security^ arising from the root-formula. 

11. One should contemplate in one’s mind Saras- 
vati, who is white in form residing in the middle of the 
lunar circle, who has the letters for the ornaments (or 
whose ornaments never perish) and who showers nectar 
in the form of learning. 

12. One should contemplate, in the centre of the 
two triangles, Sarasvati, supreme goddess, who rejoices 
being triumphant, who, like lightning, flashes through the 
heavenly regions, and who is the very river of ambrosia. 


6. The stanzas 6 to 9 contain the Skt. mrnamald which 
our author designates as Kriydmdtrhd, This varnamdld symbo- 
lises the form of speech. 

7. Mark the use of ksemam aindram which has a side 
reference to the author’s own name. 
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13. One should contemplate upon the unchanging 
and formless mystic power which is higher than the 
highest. It is expressed through the three*fold seed 
(the Ujamantra): It is that Vedic Speech (trayl vdk) which 
grants desire and emancipation. 

14. Deliverance follows when one seeks, with little 
rest, the regions where sprouts the desire to create poetry. 
Lovers freedom follows with concentration on the second 
ont (viz., Kamatattva of the first stanza). And emanci- 
pation is there in the third basic formula, (conceived) in 
its entirety. 

Now, human effort. 

Pupils, who are to be initiated into the art of poetry, are of 
three kinds — those who can accomplish (the work) with little 
effort, those who can be trained with difficulty and those who 
^re incapable (of any training). 

The first one-— 

15. For the sake of poetic inspiration, the pupil 
should gain knowledge rather at the feet of a man of 
literature. He should not make a logician or a mere 
grammarian his preceptor, because they hinder the 
flowering of good poetry. 

16. When one has studied with effort the gramma- 
tical structure consisting of nouns and verbs, and has 
worked out methods of versification, one should with a 
cheerful heart, devote one’s mind to listening to poems, 
pleasant by their sweetness. 

17. One should listen to the tasteful songs, gathas 
(folklore) and poems written in one’s local tongue. One 
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should also cultivate a taste for discussing novel interpre- 
tations arising from delightful compositions. 

18. When absorbed in the various flavours, capti- 
vated by the joy in each poetic quality, bursting into 
maturity with the sprinkling of discriminatory talents, the 
mind gives rise to poetry like a sprout, being ripe from 
within. 

Then the second one — 

19. With an eye on history, the second one should 
:Study all the works of Kalidasa, and should save the 
newly rising fragrance of poetry from the pungent smell 
of logic. 

20. He should remain fervently devoted to the 
great poet (mahakavi), whose work he sets as his ideal, 
always concentrating upon it for the production of new 
poetry. He should have, time and again, the desire to 
fill in the gaps in a word or in a foot (in a stanza), or in 
the part of a foot. 

21. For the sake of practice, he should compose in 
a metre, by putting together words even if they do not 
mean anything, when read as a sentence. He may also 
change the words of an already composed stanza keeping 
on to the same meaning. 

The one having no meaning is as follows : (it being merely 
an attempt at simple versification without caring for sense.) 

(It may be translated as follows, but it is meaningless :) 

Heap of joy, lotus-like feet, kunda, the moon, drops arising 

from roots, shaken, rage, swinging, oozing slowly, gladden- 
ing, honey, worshipful. 
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An example of sustaining the old sense by a change in thfe 
words of the verse is as follows : 

??T5rfof\?rrfifr^^ n 

In order to comprehend the word and its meaning^ 
I bow to Parvati and Paramesvara, the parents of the worldj, 
who are united like word and its meaning. 

Then the third — 

22-23. On him, who, by his nature, is like a stone, 
or has been deprived of initiative (lit. spoiled) by tedious 
grammar, or has been consumed by the smouldering fire 
of logic, or whose ears have never been perforated by 
listening to the compositions of eminent poets, eloquence 
cannot dawn even by special instructions well-employed. 
An ass cannot sing though trained; a blind person cannot 
see the sun though shown. 

24. As a reward for the extensive good deeds done 
in previous births, glorious Sarada (poetry) becomes 
manifest to intelligent persons (accomplished) through 
mystical incantations. She reveals herself to sensible 
ones through effort, and dawns upon the dull through an 
expedients 

Here ends the first link ‘Acquisition of the Art of Poetry* 
in the ^Necklace for Poets composed by Ksemendra alias 



Second Link 


L (A poet) while composing may thrive in the 
shadow of another poet, or on his words or on 

his feet (pada = metrical line) or on his entire composition. 
Or, he may thrive on his own faculty acquired by effort 
Or he may, through his own genius, become a feeder to 
the poet-world. 

fi) Now, “thriving in anoiher’s shadow” — Example, Bhatfa 
Bhallata — 

‘O fatal poison, who advised you to seek these resorts, 
excelling one another in succession? First, you dwelt in 
the heart of the ocean, then in Siva’s throat and now you 
live in the speech of the wicked ’ ! 

fii) Again Utpalarajadeva — 

* Whose mind do not the wicked afflict — the wicked 
whose eyes are obscured by darkness aggravated by malice, 
and in whose speech, methinks, the fatal poison revels, 
forsaking even the tender neck of the moon-crested god ?’ 

(iii) “Thriving on borrowed words” — Example, Muktakana’s 
verse — 

‘As the smoky clouds, when moving, cover the cavity 
of the sky, as the glow-worms assume the form of sparks 
of fire, and as the quarters get tawny by flashes of bright 
lightning, I am led to believe that travellers must have bcea 
caught in a woodland-conflagration of love’, 

>(iv) Compare his brother Cakrapala’s ( verse J — 

‘ As in this lake of loveliness the water of grace rolling 
in ripples in the form of folds on her belly is transgressing 
the banks of (her) thighs, and as the multitude cf fish mov- 
ing about is visible in the form of (her) tremulous :eyes, 
I think the elephant of love, with its temples displayed in 
the form of her prominent breasts, has dived*. 

K, S.~7 
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(v) “ Thriving on borrowed feet ’’—Example, Amaraka’s verse — 

‘Well, if you must go, you will certainly go, where 
the hurry? Stay for just two or three days® so that I may 
keep looking at your face. Who knows whether, again,, 
there would be a union at all betv?een you and me in this- 
world, where life is (passing away) like the trickling oi 
water from a water-pot used in measuring time?’ 

Compare (with the above verse) mine — 

‘ Well, dear friend^ Viveka (Discretion), I have got yom 
after many good deeds. You are not to go away from me 
anywhere for some days. In your company, I wish to make 
haste and put an end (once for all) to birth and death; for 
who knows whether, again, there would be a union at all 
between you and me ?/ 

(vi) “Thriving on wholesale borrowal”, as in Arya Bhatta’s verse-^ 

‘ The ill-natured wicked people pain the ears in* every 
way (lit. from all sides) by words naturally harsh, like the 
sound of chains; and the virtuous ones captivate (the mind) 
by words compact and worthy of hearing and sounding: 
sweet like anklets’. 

Compare (with the above) Bana’s verse— 

‘The ‘wicked, like fetters, echo harshly, leave a marks 
and wound deeply, while the (good, like jewelled anklets,, 
ever charm the mind with sweet sounds ’. 

(vii) “ A feeder for Ithe whole world — as the venerable Vyasa* 
Verily, it is said — 

‘This epic (Mahabharata) provides material for compo- 
sition to all the great poets, like a noble master who provides 
sustenance to all dependents who desire to prosper^’, 

(The author) now speaks of the injunctions to one who has 

acquired the gift of poetry. 


8. F. L. padani {Suhhdsitdvall 1059). 
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2. He should observe the vow in honour of Saras- 
vati (the goddess of learning), make sacrifices and should 
first of all worship the vanquisher of obstacles (i.e.^ 
Gane^a). He should possess discernment, should be 
devoted to practice, (be interested in) searching (new 
things), should be confident and should never get tired 
of work. 

3. He should have (the skill) to complete metres, 
be always zealous, study the works of others, should read 
the auxiliary sciences of poetry and should be able to 
complete a stanza which is incomplete, 

4. He should keep company with good poets, 
should relish the meanings of epic poems (mahakavyas), 
possess nobility, make friends with th^ood, be of cheer- 
ful mind, and put on elegant dress. 

5. He should witness a play being staged, and have 
a mind leaning towards the sentiment of love, should be 
charitable in poetic symposia and saturate himself with 
music. 


6-7. He should be well-versed in etiquette and 
should show an interest in romantic tales (akhyayikas). 
He should learn history, study beautiful paintings, observe 
the skill of artists and witness various duels; he should 
hear the bewailings in sorrow and witness the cremation, 
grounds and forests. 

8. He should wait upon those observing vows and 
observe roosting places of birds and mansions for human 
beings. He should eat sweet and oily things, should 
have harmony of humours and be free from worry. 
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9. He should get up when some part of night still 
xemains, possess presence of mind, be respectful; should 
sit in an easy manner, should enjoy a nap during the day 
and guard himself against cold and heat. 

10. He should observe paintings and leaf-cuttings, 
should be clever in talking humorously in parties, should 
observe the behaviour of animate objects and examine the 
physical surroundings of seas and mountains. 

11. He should notice the movements of the sun, the 
moon and the stars and should have a knowledge of the 
cycle of seasons, should join people’s assemblies, and 
should be able to use the languages of the country. 

12. He should possess the talents of selecting and 
rejecting, and should have the ability to scrutinize, should 
be independent, should frequent the sacrificial meetings 
and places of learning. 

13. He should not be over-anxious for his own 
exaltation and should tolerate another’s rise; he should 
feel shy of listening to his own praise, and should join in 
the praise of others. 

14. He should be always ready to explain his poems 
and should avoid hostility and jealousy. He should be 
anxious to excel others in enlightenment and should (be 
ready) to act as pupil to any person for the sake of 
learning. 

15. He should know the proper time to study and 
should abide by the taste of listeners; he should know the 
significance of gestures and signs and procure things 
worth providing. 
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16. He should be able to develop the salient points 
of his talk and should not be solely (attached to) one 
flavour for a long timej he should send forth his choicest 
works in all directions and should collect others* works. 

17. He should be learned and clever. He should 
possess sparkling wit and should love to remain in 
solitude with none beside. He should get out of snares 
of longings, be contented and large-hearted. 

18. He should neither go a-begging nor stoop to 
vulgarity even in his narratives. He should be persistent 
in the composition of poems and at regular intervals he 
should take rest. 

19. He should try to create something new, and 
show equanimity in the praise of ail the gods, should be 
able to suffer criticism at others’ hands, and should be 
profound and firm. 

20. He should not indulge in self-praise nor fee! 
too humble; should help others to complete (when poems 
are left unfinished and the original authors cannot com* 
piete them); he should explain others’ import and say 
what suits others. 

21 . He should put together words having clarity of 
meaning, and should convey sense suiting the context 
He should bring out the flavour uncontended; he should 
be judicious in the matter of putting words in compounds 
or using them apart 

22. He should see the poem to its finish^ possess 
adroit eloquence in speech. What is proper for one, who 
has acquired the gift of poetry, has been said in these 
hundred pieces of advice. 
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23. Thus when his flaws have been removed by 
pursuing these tenets of training, a poet is at his best in 
the morning hours when he has shaken off his sleep and 
his genius has a free play. At that time he represents 
the nature of various sentiments and emotions of beings 
in ever fresh glow in his poetry, which does not lose sight 
of pervasiveness. The poet in this manner acts the sun, 
who rises at the time when the end of the night is pro- 
claimed by many a recital and, who, chasing away gloom, 
brings light into being and displays all objects in their 
fresh garb by means of his omniscient rays. 


Here ends the second link ‘Instructions to One who has 
obtained Mastery over Speech^ in the Necklace for Poets 
composed by Ksemendra alias Vyasadasa. 



Third Link 


Now, (the author) speaks of (the way in which) a trained 
poet can display charm in what he says— 

L A good poet, desirous of excellence (in poetry) 
■and out of eagerness for charm in speech, pursues the 
heart-bewitching art of composition containing matter 
and words full of meaning; just as a bee restless on 
account of his (love) for flavour, hovers in spring over 
a garden beautiful with flowers in quest of fresh floral 
fragrance. 

Bereft of charm, a poet is no poet, nor a poem a poem. 

2. How can a composition, even though containing 
beautiful and flawless syllables but bereft of words of 
exquisite sense, even as burnished gold without the price- 
less gem to illumine, appeal to the heart of 'any one, like 
the youth of a woman devoid of the grace of beauty ? 

G) Without charm, for instance, Malavarudra’s (verse)— 

‘0 Red Asoka tree, my friend, with your leaves moving, 
creepers inter-twining, flowers looking bright, buds burst- 
ing, bunches of flowers glistening, the repository of the joy 
of (amorous) sport of humming bees, be kind; desist from 
this external display that you have started. My life is 
about to end (lit- the breath has come to the very throat to 
expire), the Dear One is at a distance and you are of such 
a sort 

GO With charm, for instance, Kalidasa’s (verse) — 

‘ You are red with fresh sprouts, I am also impassioned 
. with the commendable virtues of my beloved; to you come 
the bees and to me, 0 friend, the arrows {Hlmukhah) 
discharged from cupid’s bow; strokes of woman’s foot bring 
joy to you, so do they to me. 0 A§oka, so much is common 
between you and me, but alas, God made me full of sorrow 
(sa-^oka) but you free from it (a-soka )’. 
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This charm is of ten kinds — charm which one accrues with* 
out thoughtful effort or deliberation; charm for which one has 
to deliberate; charm pervading the whole of the composition; 
charm residing in a part of the verse; charm found in words; 
in meaning; both in word and meaning; in figures of speech; 
in sentiment; and lastly charm residing in the story of a famous 
personality. 

(i) ‘Spontaneous charm*, as in my Sasivaih^a^ 

‘ There are thousands of valiant warriors, the world is 
full of learned men of solid character, the artists are innu- 
merable, those after peace have in large numbers retired to 
forests. But rare to find in this world is the blessed one^ 
the ornament of this earth, the repository of auspicious 
things, the high-minded one, who can give away his wealthy 
which is more than life’. 

fii) ‘Charm which has to be thought out’ (is found), for inst- 
ance, in (a verse) in my Padyakadambari — 

‘In her limbs stays the fire of love, in eyes the pose of 
meditation and in her throat her breath. On the sprout-like 
hand, the cheek rests for long, on the shoulder the guitar, 

" on the expanse of her bosom the sandal-paste, and silence 
in her speech. Thus everything of hers seems stable, but 
not her mind which remains unsteady in your separation’. 

(iii) ‘Charm residing in the whole of the verse’, as in a (verse) 
in my Sa§ivarh§a — 

‘0 beautiful one, though mixed with sweetness, your 
side glances are yet extremely sharp; though the pupils of 
your eyes rest in the corners, yet they are ready to bind 
others in love; though possessed of discernmeil yet they do 
not renounce their tremulousness which becomes a source 
of pride. How strange ! ® They touch the ears and yet 
generate love (cause death)*. 


9. ‘ Touching of ears * indicates abstinence from doing a 
bad thing. MarA the antithesis. 
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(iv) ‘ Charm, seen in one part of the verse', as in a verse in my 
Padyakadambari — 

‘Through daily worship of yours, residing in the heart,, 
with red and blue lotuses and sandal paste, devotion to you^ 
your remembrance, constant muttering of your name-every- 
where a display of deep devotion to you, and absorption in 
you. 0 lord, that sweet-browed one will in a few days 
achieve emancipation in this very life'. 

(v) ‘ Charm, residing in words as in this verse in my Citra* 
bharatanataka — 

‘From here blow the charming breezes in all directions 
possessed of honey dripping from the juicy mangoes, com* 
forting the honey-Iickers (i.e. bees). They, taking away, 
at the end of the night, the fatigue of the loving pair, tired 
of amorous sport in the battle of love, grow strong and share 
the joy (lit. become friends) of full-blown lotuses’. 

(vi) ‘Charm, residing in the meaning’, as a verse in my 
Lavanyavati — 

‘Your sword of bright lustre, smiting the huge armies of 
monarchs possesses always an intense cold (i.e. sharpness 
of edge) increased by the stream of pure water- But 
strange to say that it, beaming with the lustre of ear 
lotuses of the goddess of heroic valour, causes an afBiction 
( as if) of blazing fire, to your enemies ’. 

(vii) ‘ Charm, residing in word and meaning’, as is shown in my 
Padyakadambari — 

‘That fawn-eyed lady has obtained an extremely long 
lease of life for the lord of Rati, since the movements of 
her eye-brows are wonderful, resembling the creeper-like 
bow of Kama, slightly bent; her amorous talk is blooming ' 
with smiles and her speech is inspired by boldness and her 
coquetish behaviour conforms to her feelings of intense 
love, bordering on passion’. 

(viii) ‘ Charm, residing in the figure of speech’, as in a verse 
of mine in the Lavanyavati — 
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‘Hard (or cruel) are the breasts while the pair of eyes 
is sharp (or merciless), the belly low (or mean), the eye- 
brows crooked (or cunning), the jeweWike lower lip a 
killer of ascetics even. Ihrough ill luck dwelling among 
such extremely wicked company, the virtuous (lit. well- 
strung) necklace demonstrates (lit. touches) at the middle 
the dangling movements of the swing’. 

(ix) ‘Charm, residing in the flavour,’ as in a verse in my 
Kanaka janaki — 

‘Here, while the noise in the act of killing Khara, 
Dusana and Iri^iras, was filling the world, the noble and 
valiant warrior w’as held back by you for a moment, be- 
wildered as ^ou were, and he did cast on you and that army 
tremulous glances full of love, full of fondness, bright with 
smile, mixed with the play of the eyebrows, and full of 
longings and courage’. 

ix) ‘ Charm, residing in the story of a famous person ’, in a verse 
in my Sa^ivaih^a — 

‘Move forward’, ‘Control the army’, ‘Guard the arena 
of the battle-array’, ‘Observe the movements of the army’, 
‘Run away quickly’, ‘Do not leave your post’, ‘Hold on 
witheflort’, \The speed of body-piercing arrows is very 
swift’, — these were the voluminous voices which were 
heard when the people were routed by Arjuna on the battle- 
field 

3. Here has been described the essence of all special 
charms, looking bright through its proper division and 
logical sequence. It is just like the blending of a little 
quantity of camphor with the honeyed fragrance of speech 
or like the mingling of sweet mango juice with the wine of 
spring time. 

Here ends the third link, namely ‘ Exposition of Charms 
of Poetry ’ in the Necklace for Poets of Ksemendra alias 
1/yasadasa. 



Fourth Link 


Now to merits and demerits distinguisted — 

1. Just as the Swan Royal is capable of separating 
milk from water mixed in the same pot, so also the great 
poets, gifted with an intellect clear as the moon, and 
erudite in the art of distinguishing merits from demerits, 
manifesting themselves in the same poem, know, by 
constant application, how to distinguish good from bad 
poetry. 

Here, purity of words, purity of sense and purity of flavour 
— these are the three merits of poetry; while impurity of words, 
sense and flavour are respectively the defects of poetry. 
A poem (may be) meritorious or meritless; defective or defect- 
less, or may have both merits and defects. 

(ij ‘Purity of Words’, as in my Padyakadambari — 

‘Then at the friends’ death, which occurred at that 
time, Kapihjala cried in a pitiful manner, ‘ 0 Pupdarika’ as 
he stood motionless; the lament showed his (state of) 
stupefaction; it was powerful enough to rend rocks and 
shock lives, as it pervaded the bowers. Recollecting it, the 
deer, even today, give up their food (grass)’. 

(ii) ‘Purity of sense’, as in my Sasivam§a — 

‘ Of what avail are the riches ? Of what avail the joys 
which terminate suddenly any moment ? Farewell to 
delusive desires, if one can stay in good spirits on the 
lonely banks of the Ganges, resounding with the splashing 
of the moving ripples, with lovely dark-green meadows, the 
sun’s heat being absorbed by the shade of fruit-trees, and 
the deer sitting in a group facing one another’. 


10. Mohasya datto njdlih : ‘ folded hands shown to moha * 
literally; folded hands are a sign of hearty farewell ! 
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(iul ‘ Parity of flavour as in my Padyakadambarl — 

‘Then there did rise the moon, the Lord of the Night 
and a friend of Cupid from boyhood. The Moon, with s 
coquetish small black speck in prominence, it being nothing 
more than a drop of collyrium wiped off in the act of kissing 
the eyes of his luminary spouse’. 

(iv-v) ‘ Impurity of word and sense’ is illustrated in Sivasvamin’s 
two Verses. The defects are apparent at the very reading 
of the stanzas. They bear no translation. 

(vi) Impurity of flavour as in Bhattanaray ana’s Vemsamhara — 

On seeing in a dream, a mongoose (Nakula) the, evil 
longing of Bhanumati, the queen of a monarch, for a free 
union with Nakula is in the manner of an ordinary low-born 
woman. 

(viil ‘Full of Merit’, for instance, in Kalidasa’s (verse) — 

see your limbs in the night, your glances in the gaze 
of frightened gazelles, the beauty of your cheeks in the 
rnoon, your hair in the plumage of peacocks, and the amorous 
play of your eye-brows in the tiny ripples of the river- 
O-wrathfui woman, the like of you, all in one, can be found 
nowhere’. 

(viii) ‘Devoid of merit’, as in Candraka’s verse — 

‘The breasts are well-developed and hard. The hips 
are massive and strong. The face is like the moon. Ah, the 
damsel is indeed beautiful’.^' 

(ixl ‘With defect’, as in Bhatta Sri Sivasvainin’s verse — 

A mere reading of the stanza with expression like 
sindhi sindhi^ pindhi pii^dhi, will reveal the defect, 

(x) ‘Without defect’ as in the verse of Sri Bhimasahi Sandhi- 
vigrahika Indrabhanu— 


1 1. The repetition ihinau thinau, bhasd hha$d, etc. is simply 
meaningless. 
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* Why do you, in vain, want to bathe in the water of 
the celestial Ganges — water, which excels the beauty of the 
foam of the white milky ocean and extends upto the ends 
of quarters; especially when there is at hand the Ganges of 
your own fame freely pervading the seven regions and capa- 
ble of washing off the soot of sins of the Kali age?’. 

(xi) ‘with both merit and defect’, as in Bhatta Mayura’s verse — 

‘ May the rising radiance of the fierce-rayed sun com- 
mand bliss for you — the sun, who roams in the three worlds* 
who is free from chaos and terminates night by his glow, 
who even staying in other regions is capable of brightening 
the whole universe just as a lamp does a house, and who at 
present has resorted to the eastern direction, known as such 
only by reference to space and time’. 

2. Thus in order to achieve the role of a prince 
among poets, after having established oneself in the wel- 
come position of a poet, one with a desire for the merits 
mentioned above, discarding ail the defects and differenti- 
ating the best, the mediocre, and the worst (composition 
and then authors), should look to the proper usage of 
speech, just as a king keeps up the distinction among the 
different castes and professions in order to achieve 
sovereignty, discriminating among the high, the middle, 
and the low classes 

Here ends the fourth link, namely, ‘A Classification of 
Merits and Demerits’, in the Necklace for Poets of Ksemendra 
■alias Vyasadasa. 



Fifth Link 


Now (the author) speaks of the aesthetics of the cultivatioa 
of poetic art — 

1. A petty poet, unfamiliar with the cultivation of 
poetry, always busy labouring in the art of versification 
and knowing only the literal sense of words, is at his wits’" 
end when questioned in an assembly of the wise; just as 
a clown, newly come to town, is stranded in the streets 
and alleys thereof. 

Therefore, familiarity with the following is indicative of 
sovereignty among poets—logic, grammar, dramaturgy, politics, 
eugenics, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, means of emancipa- 
tion, spiritual science, metallurgy, science of jewels, medicine, 
astronomy, archery, a knowledge of the auspicious signs of 
elephants, horses and men, art of gambling, of magic and 
sorcery and other miscellaneous arts. 

(i) * Familiarity with logic ’, as in my Padyakadambari — 

‘ The young with their minds deluded by love, (have) 
the perverseness to aspire after that which is inaccessible 
even to desire or speech, and which is invisible even in 
dreams. Surely, the harvest of hopes creates delusion among 
the youthful, just as one mistakes a pearl-oyster for silver, or 
one suffering from an eye-disease sees two moons in the sky’. 

(ii) ‘ Familiarity with grammar as in Bhat^a Muktikala^a’s verse- 

‘I have two cows, A conflict of pain and pleasure goea 
on in my mind. There is nothing to spend in my house.. 
Therefore, 0 man, think of a profession which brings me 
abundant enough corn’J^ 

(iii) * Familiarity with dramaturgy’, as in Bhatta Sri Siva 
Svamin’s verse — 


12. Mark the beautiful stringing together of the names of 
grammatical compounds with an underlying double sense. 
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‘May the waters of the Yamuna dispel your gloom 
(ignorance) like the work of Bharata — the former displays 
a liquid formation and the latter also explains the eight 
sentiments in the construction of a drama; the former- 
composed of delicious drops of waters, and the latter exalted 
in the interesting development of the hindu (a sudden deve- 
lopment of a secondary incidence); the former pleasing the 
heart and the latter dealing with the emotions; the former 
possessing healthy properties for the bathers and the latter 
mentioning the characteristics of an interlude acted by 
inferior characters; the former possessing a great depth and 
the latter referring to a grave ‘ garbha-sandhi', the former 
rolling and swelling and the latter indicating the superior 
style; the former containing clusters of lotuses and the 
latter comprising a description of the art of dancing; the 
former terminating the course of transmigration and the 
latter describing interludes*.’^ 

(iv) ‘Familiarity with politics (cdnakyaY as in my Padyakadambari- 

‘ A king perishes through negligence, a minister through' 
pride, an empire through wrath, a treasury through vice, 
a fortress through a breach, an army through an ill- 
planned strategy, and a friend through greed*. 

(v) ‘Familiarity with Vatsyayana* as in Ehatta DamodaraguptaV 
verse — 

‘0 beautiful damsel, a mark of a bite on your lower lip, 
a series of such marks on your neck, a scratch with a finger- 
nail (§ada-plutakam i.e. of the form of a hare’s leap) on your 
breasts, — these show that (you have been) enjoyed (by one) 
well-versed in the art of love. making*. 

(vi) ‘Familiarity with the Mahabharata* as in my DeSopadeSa — 

‘ The bawd with invaluable lustre imparted to her by 
her vulva, and with a shrill voice piercing the ear like an 

13. Mark the marvellous use of double entendre. 

14. ‘ bindu,’, ‘manimala* and ‘ ^aSaplutaka * are technical 
terms and are explained in the fourth and the fifth chapters of 
’Vatsyayana*s Kamasutra. 
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arrow, is like the army of the Kuru King with (power) 
imparted by the valour of Bhagadatta, and possessed of the 
terrible noise of Karpa and Salya, but with the difference- 
that she (the bawd ) has no mercy while the army is devoid 
of Krpacarya’. 

(vii) ‘Familiarity with the Ramayana\ as in Bhatta Vacaspati’s 
verse— 

' ‘With my mind blinded with the mirage of-gold, I wan- 
dered in the towns with tears streaming (from my eyes) at 
every step and crying out, ‘Ogive me*. What efforts did 
I not make to propitiate my master, however ill-natured ? 
But I did not attain wealth which brings welfare. Thus did 
I imitate Rama, who, with his mind blinded by the desire 
for the golden deer, did roam in the Janasthana forest, did 
cry out the name of Vaidehi shedding tears at every step, 
did assault Havana’s many faces, but did not, after all, find 
the mother of Ku^a and Lava (Sita)’.’® 

(viii) ‘Familiarity with the means of emancipation*, as in my 
Muktavali — 

‘Devotion without attachment, discipline of the senses, 
not only externally but internally, daily deliberafion on the 
perishing nature of beings— this, in short, is the entourage 
for those whose ignorance has vanished in order to attain 
the immortal position — an entourage, which needs no pre- 
occupation with austerities and other acts of initiation*. 

(ix) ‘Familiarity with the spiritual science*, as in my drama 
named Citrabharata — 

'What is the use of ruminating over the (lit, chewing 
the cud of the) rigmarole of manifold sciences ? Those who 
would know the reality ought to seek with effort the inner- 
most Light*. 

(x) ‘Familiarity with metallurgy*, as in Raja^ekhara’s verse— 

*On her body, yellowish white like a piece of turmeric 
and scratched with nails, a palish hue, arising from separa- 


15. Mark the significant double entendre. 
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tion, makes its appearance and ( the palish hue ) becoming 
more and more prominent makes the limbs of the fawn-eyed 
one look like silver mixed with gold’* 

(xi) ‘Familiarity with the art of examining jewellery’, as in. 
Bhatta Bhallata’s verse — 

‘ There is seldom scent an excellent gem like your 
honour, serving as wealth in trouble, an ornament in a 
festival, a refuge in fear, a lamp at night, capable of confer- 
ring manifold benefits’* 

(xii) ‘Familiarity with medical science’, as in my Padyakadam- 
bati— 

‘ The heat ( of love) dries up her limbs like a curse, the 
body is covered with sandal-paste and lotus-filaments; her 
tremor shakes her friends, her breath is (irregular) like the 
(movements of her) long tremulous necklace disturbing her 
silken garments. That heat of love in her case has deve- 
loped into a high fever which starts with a crucial pain and 
a burning sensation’. 

(xiii) ‘ Familiarity with astronomy as in Vidyananda’s verse — 

‘Observing the sky, calculating the altitude, computing 
the days on fingers — all this is a futile effort on the part of 
astrologers. Blessed is that night, auspicious is that day 
and fortunate that moment, when the lover roaming in 
cognito comes within the range of the sight of the beloved’. 

(xiv) ‘Familiarity with archery’, as in my Kanakajanaki — 

‘Steadily did I behold even before, a similar and very 
amazing posture of your honour relating to the drawing of 
the bow at the time of killing Khara, Dusana and Tri^iras — 
the posture, which possessed the grace of a bowman’s stand, 
known as Sthanu-Sthanaka (Siva’s posture) and which was as 
decorative as in a painting and was convincing of firm deter- 
mination like truth itself’. 

(xv) ‘Familiarity with the characteristics of elephants’, as in 
my Kanakajanaki — 

‘ 0 son of Raghu, the elephant, the breeze for whose 
breath is wafted by the chowries (moving) near his ears,. 

K. S.-8 
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who is indifferent to the princely grandeur though decorated 
with conchshells and the umbrella, with his eyes sunken* 
and his comforts given up since long, is languishing through 
the fire of grief while remembering (his) lovely beloved 
separated from him in the forest*. 

(xvi) ‘Familiarity with the characteristics of horses’, as in my 
poem called Am^tataranga — 

‘The horse UccaiSsravas (byname), the bestower of 
sovereignty over the entire world approached Indra — the 
horse, looking bright with its curling mane, a mass of 
immense courage, white with foam of swift speed like that 
of wind, of deep sonority imitating the very ocean which 
was afflicted at the destruction of mountains and was ready 
to assume as it were the horse’s appearance — the ocean, 
chsrming with eddies, sheltering huge animals in its 
recesses, white with foam, of swift speed like wind and 
roaring deeply* Indra accepted him, whose auspicious 
character was revealed by the joyful blowing of conches 
etc’. 

<xvii) ‘Familiarity with the characteristics of man’, as in Kali- 
dasa’s verse — 

‘He was broad-chested, with shoulders like those of a 
bull, tall like a ^ala tree, and with long arms; thus he looked 
like Heroism incarnate in a body strong enough to dis- 
charge its duties 

(xyiii) * Familiarity with gambling’, as in Candraka’s verse— 

‘ In the house where there were many, only one remains, 
where there was only one, many appear and in the end 
not even one remains. Thus balancing the day and the 
night as two dice pieces, Kala, of endless duration, along 
with Kali, plays with human beings as with chess-men or 
dice-pieces *. 

fxix) ‘Familiarity with the art of magic’, as in Sri Harsa’s 
verse— 

* O Queen* here is Brahma seated on the lotus; here is 
Sankara with the digit of the moon on his crest; here is the 
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killer of demons, with four arms marked with bow, sword^ 
mace and the disc; here is the lord of the gods seated oa 
the Airavata; and here are the other gods, and here are the 
celestial damsels dancing in the air with jingling anklets on 
their moving feet’. 

'^xx) ‘ Knowledge of the art of painting’ under ‘miscellaneous 
arts’, as in revered Vyasa’s verse — 

‘ The clever show unreal as real, just as one knowing 
the art of painting (shows) high and low on an even level’. 

^xxi) ‘ Familiarity with the country’, as in my Sa4ivarh§a — 

* On hearing the noise of bracelets of Abhimanyu, the 
multitude of Vahgas ran away before him; the Bhojas, fear- 
ing that they would be uprooted, took to their heels; the 
Malavas disappeared, the Madras fled, the (soldiers) oi 
. Magadha left the scene of battle many a time, the Minas 
withdrew and the Andhras in a body stood apart’. 

{xxii) ‘Familiarity with trees ’, as in my Kanakajanak! — 

‘She saw the hermitages darkened with the forests of 
Jambu, Bimba, Kadamba, Nimba, Bakula, Plaksa, Aksa, 
Bhallataka, Draksa, Kirh^uka, Karnikara, Kadali, Jambiraka, 
Udumbara, Santanaka, Bilva, Tilva, Tilaka, Slesmataka^ 
Aragvadha, Nyagrodha, Arjuna, Satana and Asana’. 

(xxiii) ‘Familiarity with wild life*, as in the same work of mine- 

‘She in front of her saw mountaineers, who were 
raising a cry at the piercing of the frontal globes of 
elephants, from the crooked ends of whose bows resting on 
their left shoulders were hanging hares with their faces, 
downwards dripping with blood, from whose hands camart 
deer were slipping away, whose quivers were stained with 
blood coming out from the young ones of pigeons strung at- 
one end of the bow-string’. 

(xxiv) ‘Familiarity with magnanimity’, as in my Caturvarga- 
sahgraha — 

‘ A person of high family is of course to be honoured, but 
even more than him the one who knows some art as well*. 
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and more than the artist the learned, more than the learned 
the man of good character, more than the man of good 
character the rich, more than the man of riches the one 
given to charity, and the charitable has his reputation 
surpassed by one who never supplicates’. 

(xxv) * The art of animating the inanimate’ as in the poem^ 
Lalitabhidhana of my pupil, Sri Bhattodayasirhha — 

* Here does the spring month showering heaps of bloom- 
ing a^oka flowers display an intensity of affection for the 
flower-bowed god who enjoys an exalted sovereignty — the 
spring month, which is deep red in affection and harbours 
feelings of love and is out to conquer the three worlds’. 

(xxvi) ‘Familiarity with the idea of devotion’ as in the poem, 
called Bhaktibhava, by the same author — 

‘To the blessed is born from their very early years 
that good sense, which brings about an unimpeded and 
ardent devotion to Siva, which affords an abiding satisfaction 
to the mind revolving in the troublesome and repeated births, 
which consumes the offshoots of great delusion resulting 
from previous deeds, and which is a helper in putting an end 
to the fear of worldly existence’. 

(xxvii) ‘Familiarity with principles of discretion*, as in the 
composition of my pupil, Rajaputra Laksmanaditya — 

‘a pure mind, dignified in contentment and free from 
nooses of yearnings, a behaviour devoid of weary subservi- 
ence to others, a speech free from fraud, an adoration of 
Siva, a company of the good producing self-purification — 
this indeed is a unique entourage in crossing the ocean of 
worldly existence’. 

(xxviii) ‘ Familiarity with the principles of Peace and Restraint 
as in my Caturvargasangraha — 

* Mind, an associate of dust wafted by wind; beauty 
passing away like the afternoon sun; pleasures tottering like 
the joints of a dilapidated house; youth (evan ascent) like 
the bloom of flowers; meeting with kinsmen, as dream; this 
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body, a public place for water-service on the roadside; — ever 
reflecting on these, the good do not suffer from world 
bondage’. 

2. Thus has been narrated in an agreeable form the 
cultivation of speech in different branches (of experience)* 
It is just an indication and it has been sanctified by its 
association with some fine poetic pieces. If there be any- 
thing in it, howsoever small, worthy of acceptance as a 
piece of advice, then let the good give it a chance of 
listening to, just by way of curiosity for merit. 

3. Having firmly adopted human and divine means 
for the creation of poetry whatever good was gathered by 
Ksemendra, may that good bring blessings to those who 
seek poetry. Let their speech be regarded by the good 
as standard — the speech, which is rendered delightful 
under the influence of unimpeded poetic vision and which 
sheds ambrosia for the ears sanctified by the muttering 
of the Vagbhava Bijamantra. 

Thus ends the fifth link “Acquisition of Poetic Culture” 
in the Necklace for Poets of Ksemendra alias Vyasadasa. 

This poem was written in the reign of the glorious king 
Ananta Raja of Kashmir who was the sun of immense lustre, 
the moon of beaming fame, the radiant forest fire for the 
hosts of foes, the very Kubera and Indra on this earth, and 
adventurous as the very Visnu of Universal Form appearing 
in the Kali age. 


HERE ENDS THE NECKLACE FOR POETS, 



aucityavicaracarca 


OR 

A CRITICAL DISCOURSE ON THE THEORY OF PROPRIETY 

1 . My homage to the Imperishable One (i.e. Visnu’)^. 
who, the doer of what is extremely proper, made his eyes 
black with collyrium in order to delude his foes» 

2-3. Ksemendra, even having written “Kavikar- 
nika*’ (Ear-ornament for Poets ^), a compendium on 
figures of speech in poetry, and having also discussed its 
blemishes and subtleties, now has undertaken the pleasant 
task of pondering over “Propriety in Poetry’’, which is 
the very life of flavour, and an agency for producing 
charm. 

4. Of what use are the ornaments (i.e. figures of 
speech) and the useless enumeration of merits for a com- 
position in which its very life, viz. Propriety^ is not visible 
even though sought for? 

5. Figures of speech are but ornaments, while merits 
of speech are mere excellences; but Propriety is the abiding 
life of poetry, full of (lit. accomplished) flavour. 

The numerous figures of speech like simile, metaphor and 
others belonging to poetry, which is constituted by words and 
their meaning—both pleasant and promoting each other’s sense 
—are just like the golden bracelet, the ear-ring, the armlet, or 
the necklace etc., as they bring about only exterior charm. Also> 
whatever merits of speech have been enumerated by those well- 
versed in defining them, are merely good qualities like learning, 

. Note.— (The Sanskrit Text is published in the Kavyamala Series- 
No. 1). 

1- Reference is here perhaps to Visnu as Mohini Incarnation- 
2. Another work by Ksemendta. 
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truth, strong character and the rest, because they are acquired* 
Propriety, whose definition will be given later on, is the abiding 
and imperishable soul of poetry, since without it, poetry is life- 
less, though yoked to qualities and figures ( of speech). Essence 
of poetry, sustained and ornated through flavour like erotic and 
others, is firmly established, like (the life of a man) sustained 
and made firm by a preparation of quick-silver. 

In explanation of what has been said, he says — 

6. An embellishment is a (real) embellishment if 
applied at the proper place; merits are always (real) merits 
when they are not divested of propriety. 

Put at the proper place, ornaments could beautify, otherwise 
they do not even deserve to be called adornments. Similarly 
merits, if they do not fail short of propriety, are merits, other- 
wise they are blemishes. 

Wherefore he says — 

‘ Who do not suffer mockery by (putting on) the girdle- 
string around the neck, the radiant necklace around the 
waist the anklets on hands, the bracelets on feet, and (by 
showing) might against the prostrated and compassion to- 
wards foes? Similarly, neither figures of speech nor the 
merits look charming without propriety’. 

What then is' Propriety} (The author) says — 

7. What befits a particular thing is what the great 
masters call proper. The state of being proper is Propriety. 

That which is suited to a certain thing is called proper; its 
abstract notion is called “Propriety”. 

Now, in order to indicate the principal places, where pro- 
priety, the very life of the entire body of poetry, can chiefly be 
perceived, (the author) says — 

8-10. They say that propriety, which is the very 
life of poetry, should be found pervading the word and 
sentence, the import of the composition, the merits and 
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figures of speech, the flavour, the verb, the case, the 
gender, the number, the adjective, the prefix, the particle, 
the tense, the surroundings, the family, the vow or choice, 
the truth, the force, the purpose, the winding up of sense? 
the intuition, the stage, the thought, the nomenclature, 
the benediction and other essentials of poetry. 

In these vital places as it were — words and others — of the 
poem, propriety, the life pervading the entire form of poetry, 
shines clearly. 

(The author) quotes to illustrate these, in order— 

11. A beautiful saying looks bright when possessing 
a single suitable word, as does a moon-faced damsel, bear- 
ing the kasturi-mark on the forehead, or a ‘ syama ’ (a dark- 
complexioned) woman bearing a sandal mark. 

A beautiful saying, containing just one proper wordlthe 
counterpart of the mark on the forehead, becomes all the more 
thrilling on account of imparting excessive charm to the rest of 
the constituents. 

For example, Parimala’s (verse)— 

‘In the forest, -my sire, the innocent queen of the 
Gurjara king, with a desire to obtain water, casts her glances 
again and again in amazement on her husband’s sword, 
having heard before, many a time the encomiums sung 
by bards; namely, ‘OLord, in this battle-field, families of 
your foes have been drowned in the edge-like stream of your 
sword’. 

Here, with the word ‘innocent’ which lends charm to 
propriety in meaning, the stanza exhibits an emotional joy 
pre-eminently agreeable to all poets, just as a woman with her 
face like the autumnal moon looks beautiful with the black tilaka 
or a dark woman with the white decoration. 

But not as in Dharmakirti’s verse — 

‘What purpose, indeed, did the creator contemplate at 
heart when he fashioned the body of this tanvi (frail Beauty) ? 
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He did not care for the waste of such wealth of loveliness* 
On the other hand he suffered great toil Moreover, he 
created such fever of anxiety in the heart of the free-moving 
gentry. And, alas, the poor lady also was killed for want 
of a husband befitting her qualities’. 

Here the term tarm (frail Beauty) has been put in just for 
the sake of alliteration and does not display even an iota of the 
poetic charm in meaning. The word sundan (lovely maiden) 
or any other, expressive of excessive grace and beauty, would 
have been more appropriate. The word “ frail one”, on 
the other hand, can bring out the beauty of propriety in mean- 
ing, only when applied to a woman distressed in separation. 

As in Sri Harsa’s verse — 

‘This bed of lotus leaves shows the affliction of the 
slender-limbed girl, since it has faded away on both sides 
having been in contact with the well-developed thighs and 
bosom, while (the part) under the middle of the breasts is 
green, for it does not seem to have been pressed, and this 
part (of the bed) has its arrangement disturbed by the 
tossing movements of her languid creeper-like arms’. 

Here the term krsdngl (the slender-limbed girl), which 
shows Sagarikas condition in separation (from the royal lover), 
contributes to ( its ) extreme propriety* 

In order to show propriety in a sentence (the author) says — 
12. A sentence, composed with propriety, always 
wins the approbation of the good, as does wealth exalted 
by liberality, or learning brightened by good character* 

A sentence construed with propriety is most liked by those 
who are experts in literary criticism. 

As in my Vinayamlli — 

* “Your Lordship is all mercy, Vi jay a ( Arjuna ) is self- 
controlled, and the Twins are to be regarded for subduing 
their mind” — thus shouting, does (Bhima) the Loving 
Consort of Hidimba pat his arm, which was the untimely rod 
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of Death to Kicaka. A hero is he, the enemy of the demoiif 
Kirmira, one who ordered truce to Kubera’s power (i.e. sub- 
duer of Kubera), and one who is the god of Death to the 
Kurus counting the last lines of their (forces)’. 

Here the meaning of the sentence appears as if vivid with 
epithets like ‘*the untimely rod of Death to Kicaka”, *‘the 
Loving Consort of Hidimba”, and others i appropriate to the 
dreadful deeds of Bhima, and suited to the display of the senti- 
ment of terror {raudraj. 

Or, as in Raja^ek^ra’s (verse) — 

‘ 0 beauteous one, look at the moon, the crest orna- 
ment of the Lord of Candi, — the moon, who is a relation 
of the kings of Puru family, the preceptor of initiation into 
the art of making love, familiar to people by his resemblance 
with the faces of fair-limbed (damsels), the beloved lord of 
stars and possessed of a bright lustre like that of the newly- 
brushed teeth of a southern woman’. 

Here also, the meaning of the sentence has become very 
desirable by the power of propriety consisting in giving appro- 
priate sense — the sense, which has been brought to a finish by 
epithets of the moon, exciting love and therefore, essential to 
the erotic sentiment. 

But not as in the same ( author’s verse ) — 

‘May the world reclining on the victorious arm of 
lustrous Duryodhana enjoy happiness ; — the arm, which is 
the stalk of the eminent lotus of bravery, a massive bridge 
over the ocean of battle, an eternal sandal tree for the snake 
in the form of sword ; a sportive pillow for the goddess of 
wealth, a tying post for the elephant of victory, and the 
source of extreme pride for the god of love in the case of 
beautiful ones 

Here, by comparing the extremely hard and pillar-like arm- 
of a warrior to an unsuitable (object like the) lotus-stalk, the 
meaning of the sentence seems to have been intended as a joke. 

In order to explain propriety in the meaning of a composi- 
tion ( the author) says — 
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13. The meaning of a composition becomes charm- 
ing with a particularly suitable meaning, just as a good 
person obtains lustre through wealth, made blissful by the 
strength of virtues. 

By means of appropriate sense, conceived through the- 
flight of unfading fancy, which acts as sprinkling of nectar which 
pervades the entire composition, a ‘ mahakavya as if glisten- 
ing, acquires exquisite charm. 

As, for instance, in Kalidasa’s (verse ) — 

‘ You were born in the family of Puskaravartaka clouds, 
famous throughout the world. I consider you, who can 
change your form at will, as the rhinister of Indra. There- 
fore, by Providence, I, who am far from my kith and kin, 
have become a suppliant before you. A request rejected by 
a highly virtuous person is better than one fulfilled by 
a mean one’. 

Here, by attributing consciousness to an insentient being 
and by conferring ( on the cloud ) the rank of a minister and 
a lineage of the well-known Puskaravartaka family in order to 
make the cloud capable of conveying the message, extreme pro- 
priety beams forth from the captivating sense rising from the 
expression of the entire composition. 

As also in Bhavabhuti’s ( drama) — 

‘ This horse, this banner or rather this war-cry (belongs 
to ) that one supreme hero of the seven worlds, the foe unto 
the race of the ten-necked one ( i. e. Ravana ) 

Lava — { as if haughtily ) O these words are provoking. Ye 
( people ), are there no Ksatriyas on the face of the earth, that 
you proclaim thus ? (Defiantly ). Weil, the weapons are flashing. 

( Stringing his bow )— 

‘ Let this bow of mine, with its teeth in the form of 
the rising ends, encircled by the tongue-like string, and 
sending forth a deep i rightful rumbling roar, become by its 
deep cavity the ya\^n of the machinedike mouth of the god 
of death, gnashing his teeth when engaged in devouring’, 
( the world,)’. 
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la this composition, the (fact of) not bearing the ascen- 
dency of another’s glory, which is a new conception, being a 
departure from the story of the Ramayana, and which shows the 
^climax of power and conforms to the natural glory of Rama’s 
son, lends grace of propriety to the flavour of the passage. 

But not so Rajasekhara’s — 

‘ Ravana — “Let the bow, the price with which Sita can 
be bought, be presented, — the bow, which remained for a 
thousand autumns in Siva’s hand accustomed to forcible 
seizing of Parvati’s hair and which is made up of the essence 
of the strength of divinities’”. 

‘ Janaka — “Let it be presented along with Sita who was 
not born of human embryo” 

Here, as Janaka sajs, “ Let it be presented with Sita”, it 
shows his desire to give away his daughter to a carrion-eater 
(Ravana). We do not know how a woman with limbs delicate 
as flowers could be given over as food to a cannibal. Thus, this 
extreme impropriety and the reversal of the events proves dis- 
•agreeable. 

And also in Kalidasa’s ( verse ) — 

‘ Then Siva at that time, with his eyes attracted by the 
line of marks of scratches by nails at the upper part of 
Paivati’s loins, stopped his beloved (Parvati) from tying 
her loosened garments’. 

Here, while describing the amorous enjoyment of Parvati, 
it has been mentioned that the eyes of Siva, the Lord of the 
three worlds, were riveted on the loins on which the marks of 
nail-scratches were prominent. This is surely shamelessness 
as with ordinary women. An extreme impropriety has resulted 
on account of this. 

In order to show the propriety of merits {the author) 
•says — 

14. The sublime merit, possessed of charm and 
relevant to the context, rains down joy, as does the moon 
that rises in time for amorous sport. 
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In poetry, a merit, marked with vigour, clarity, sweetnesSsr. 
delicacy et cetera, arising from the propriety -of the relevant- 
sense and thus obtaining charm, being itself graceful, pours 
down a shower of joy to the men of taste, as does the moon. 

As in Bhattanarayana’s (verse)— 

‘ Whence has this thundering roar of the ocean of battle,, 
unheard of hitherto and dreadful to ears, -has risen— the 
roar, which has filled the cavity of the earth and the heaven 
and which imitates the terrible echoing of the rumbling^ 
noise of clouds, Puskaras and Avartakas, agitated by the- 
winds on doomsday?. 

Here, the speech befitting the refulgent and dazzling lustre- 
of valiant A^vatthaman, the crest-jewel of the brave, exhibits, 
thousand- fold propriety of grandeur of prowess attaining emin- 
ence through the poetic merit of vigour. 

As also in Bhatta Bana^s ( verse )— 

‘ How will that fire of the ”mindborn be extinguished — 
one whose fuel are the pearl-necklace, garments wet witis 
water, lotus leaves, snow-spraying moon-beams and juicy 
sandal ’ 

Here» the description of Kadambari’s affliction in separation, 
with her firmness giving way before the acuteness of separa- 
tion— ( the description) which is full of sweetness, delicacy and 
other merits, produces a heart-captivating sense of agreeable- 
ness, just as the full-moon-faced lady does with sweet speech. 

But not as in Candraka’s (verse) — 

‘ I make no promise about the result of the battles 
( whose issue ) depends on fate, for it is Destiny that grants 
victory or defeat; but when in the battle-field, I always 
make a vow that the enemy shall not see the back of my 
horses ^ 

Here, the bragging of a warrior, which is in the manner of 
a ( true ) Ksatriya, though possessing the propriety of meaning: 
yet bereft of poetic vigour, and lacking the lustrous life, does 
not look bright like the fading flame of a lamp placed in the 
house of a poor man. 
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Nor as in Raja^ekhara s ( verse )— 

‘ Through fear of being burnt, the temperature of the 
fire of her love cannot be taken ( lit. examined ) with the 
touchings of palms by those even Vfho love her— the fire of 
love which would dry up a ‘ prastha * of water. That fever 
has rendered the medicines and the sandal futile and all 
the jewels in the necklace and the garlands are bursting 
with a crackling noise of fried rice’. 

Here, laying aside the sweetness which befits the state of 
love of a woman afflicted with' separation and (by saying) that 
(the pearls ) burst with loud report like fried rice, fhe verse, 
though possessed of lustre, eloquence and force of expression, 
strikes the mind with impropriety like a beautiful lady having a 
lovely and tender body, but speaking harshly. 

In order to show propriety of the figures of speech (the 
author ) says— 

15. A poem becomes bright with a figure of speech 
which has a propriety of meaning, just as a fawn-eyed 
lady looks beautiful with a necklace hanging on her well- 
developed bosom. 

, Averse looks bright ( i.e., becomes lovely ) with figures of 
apeech— simile, metaphor, poetic fancy and the rest— having a 
propriety of relevant sense, just as a woman looks bright with a 
beautiful pearl-necklace touching her well-developed bosom. 

As in Sri Harsa’s (verse) — 

‘ Here comes to witness his great festival, the ever long- 
ing Lord of the Vatsas, who has stopped all talk about war, 
is of erotic mind, and has won the hearts of his people; 
and thus he ( the Lord of Vatsas ) imitates Love, that flower- 
bowed god, with no more talk of his body going about, 
accompanied by his wife Rati, living in the hearts of men, 
and dear to his friend spring, and arriving to attend his 
own festival *. 

Here, the suitable comparison of the Lord of Vatsa with the 
fiower-bowed god reveals through propriety* an indescribable 
charm to the mind especially in the love context. 
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But not as in Candaka’s (verse ) — 

‘ The entrails thrown up by birds have made themselves 
into swings as it were on the tops of trees; a she-jackal 
having had enough to eat is sleeping like a woman tired o£ 
amorous sport; the thirsty jackal licks again and again the 
sword besmeared with blood; the snake, searching for an 
aperture enters into the opening of a dead elephant*s trunk 
Here, the lustreless comparison of a she-jackal, sleeping 
.-after having eaten human flesh to its fill, and mentioned at an 
improper place, with a woman exhausted after the amorous 
sport, is quite out of place and produces utter disgust. 

Nor as in Malavarudra’s ( verse ) — 

‘ The fire of dry cow-dung is pleasant like the anger of 
newly-wedded wife; (the touch of) the frosty wind is 
piercing like the embrace of a wicked person; the light 
of the sun has grown mild like command of one who has 
lost one’s riches, and the moon bears resemblance to the 
face of a woman in separation 

Here the comparison of the fire of dry cow-dung with the 
anger of a delicate woman, (simply because we) like (fire) in 
autumn, even though beautiful, because agreeableness gets to the 
heart, makes the mind® shudder through its impropriety all at 
once, as it were. 

Nor as in Raja^ekhara’s (verse ) — 

‘The moon is the circular funeral pyre of the dead 
body of the flower-bowed god. The dark spots in it resem- 
ble the black charcoal ; and since with its light, it looks 
like camphor slightly cut, ( it seems as if ) the ashes are 
blowing in all directions being scattered by wind 
Here, as the comparison of the moon, lovely on account of 
xaining down delightful nectar, with a funeral pyre, is impro- 
per; it is unwelcome to the ears and rouses a sense of awe. 
A statement, free from all impropriety, and agreeable to the 
heart, develops beauty of the figures of speech all the more, 

3. The difference between heart and mind is very subtle 
indeed. 
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As in Karpatika’s ( verse ) — 

‘ While I, assailed by cold and with my throat parched: 
by hunger, was sinking in the ocean of thoughts like a bean 
corn, and with my underlip, split by cold, was blowing at 
the dying fire, sleep somehow deserted me like a neglected 
mistress and went afar. The night, however, like the land 
which has been bestowed on a worthy person does not get 
exhausted 

Here, beauty, appealing to the heart and untouched by im- 
propriety, rouses flavour. 

In order to show propriety in sentiment, the (author) says— 
16. The sentiment, fascinating on account of its. 
propriety, and pervading the entire sense, makes the mind 
grow, as does the spring the A^ka tree. 

The sentiment— Erotic and others — lustrous with propriety,, 
pervading the hearts of all people makes the mind grow just as 
spring makes the A^oka tree sprout. 

As in Sri Harsa’s (verse )— 

‘ I shall today make the queen’s face glow red with 
anger by looking at this garden creeper which shows a 
luxuriant growth of buds, is of palish lustre, is just beginning 
to grow long, is tormenting itself through exposure to inces- 
sant breezes, and which thus closely resembles a passionate 
woman given to unrestrained dalliance, of palish comple- 
xion, yawning for a moment, and languishing through inces- 
sant sighs ’. 

Here, while assigning to "Vasavadatta the sentiment of love 
in separation mixed with jealousy, attributing to a Navamalika 
creeper a state of separation on account of its similarity with a 
lovely maiden, brings about a brilliance resulting in charm 
which is lovely through propriety. 

As also in Kalidasa’s (verse) — 

‘ The deep Palana flowers, not in full bloom, and thus 
appearing curved like the digit of the young moon, looked 
like the fresh nail-marks on the woodland tracts coming m 
contact with spring *. 
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Here, when narrating the erotic longings of Siva for Parvati, 
the description of the primary excitant, spring, by ascribing to 
it the function of a lover, the poet has fancied red and crooked 
Palana buds to be the nail-marks on the damsel-like woodland 
regions at the time of their first union with spring; and has 
thus given rise to an extreme beauty of propriety. 

But not as in Kalidasa’s ( another verse ) — 

‘ Even though endowed with good colour the hamikdra 
dower pained one, because it had no fragrance. The 
tendency of the Creator generally is not seen to be in favour 
of heaping up all virtues at one place 

Here, by simply describing the colour of the karnikara 
Sower and by censuring the Creator, that being in no way bene- 
"ficial to the prevailing sentiment of love, nothing has been said 
which serves as a fitting excitant. 

(Propriety) in the sentiment of Humour (is seen), for 
instance, ( in ) my ( verse ) in the poem called Ldvanya^vatl, 

‘ Do you not kiss the mouth for fear of touching wine ? 
Why do you hide your nose? 0 you show oft your un^ 
balanced scriptural scholarship as you appear quite dull 
without a courtesan, — saying this, Vasantika, with her eyes 
rolling on account of infatuation, sprinkles wine on Atrivasu 
reclining on IVJalati, as if on a Bakula tree 
Here, the act of sprinkling wine by the courtesan in order 
to rouse passion in Atrivasu, the theologian, who is shrinking 
back for fear of being touched by polluting wine, is just like 
sprinkling of wine on a dried up Bakula tree in order to produce 
freshness in it. Herein delightful propriety is produced by the 
commingling of humour with a semblance of the Erotic senti- 
ment, which is subservient to the former, just as the mixing of 
wine with mango juice, brings about relish. 

Or as in my (verse ) in the same Lavanyavati — 

‘ A lovely Kerala woman uttering the sound, ( hissing 
sound), her feet having been pricked with pointed ends of 
Ketaka flowers on the way, and smiling when importuned 
by a knave thus, “ Beautiful ! Lovely I Please do it again 
methinks, out of shame for stealing a glance on the knave, 
K, S.--9 
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covers her face with the garment of the moonbeams reflect- 
ed from her ivory necklace of strings’. 

Here also, by the proper facetious expression employed by 
the crafty rogue, the sentiment of humour, assisted by a hint of 
the sentiment of Love, shows a charming propriety* 

But not so in Syamala’s (verse) — 

‘ While kissing her, he, with the coughing sound o£ 
‘ khad ’ spat out her tooth, which had been loosened frona 
its roots and had reached his very throat 
Here, the sentiment of Humour, mingled with the undesira- 
ble sentiment of Repugnance, has, on account of its utter impro- 
priety, dispelled all charm as in the case of a chaplet of flowers 
wreathed with garlic blossoms. By spitting out the broken 
tooth, which has reached the root of the tongue, and was rolling- 
in the throat, while kissing the old lady, it is repulsiveness that 
becomes conspicuous and not humour, 

( Propriety ) in Pathos, as in my Munmatamitndmsd-- 

‘ On hearing that stone-melting bemoaning cry that 
Subhadra uttered on Abhimanyu’s death, occurring recently, 
saying, “Oh my dear child I Oh my little son ”, even the 
horses of the army stood } silent and motionless— -their 
mouthfuls of grass falling out with the tearful sighs, and 
with their ears sunk low 

Here, befitting the abiding sentiment of Pathos, arising out 
of the recent death of the dearest son, the bewailing of 
Subhadra, melting the heart even of stones, has not only become 
excitant as reflected in Arjuna’s heart, but it also shows the 
development of mature sentiment of Pathos by the ensuants. 
having been transferred into the hearts of animals like horses, 
who stand motionless with the mouthfuls of grass being thrown^ 
«ut along with the tearful sighs. 

But not as in Parimala’s (verse) — 

‘ Alas 1 0 you the chief mountain from which flows the 
stream of love. Alas ! you the crest jewel of kings ! Alas I 
you the repository of the ambrosia of nobility I Alas ! you 
the ocean of the milk of erudition. Alas ! 0 King I Lord of 
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Ujjayim 1 Alas 1 you the personified god of Love for young 
damsels ! Alas, true friend 1 Alas, you the god of nectar 
rays for art 1 Where are you ? Just cast a look upon us *. 
Here, by uttering { the word ) ‘ Alas ’ and by counting the 
king’s virtues at his death, the grief of the speaker seems to be 
restricted to his speech only. The abiding feeling of grief has 
not even a whit been developed into a sentiment, by means a. 
combination of excitants, ensuants and accessories. 

( Propriety ) in the Furious sentiment as in Bhattanarayatia’s 
(verse) — 

‘ Of him, whosoever, proud of his arms (i.e. valour), 
wields weapons in the army of Pandu’s sons; of him, who« 
soever, (born) in the tribe of Pancalas has passed into 
childhood or youth or even taken his natal sleep; of him^ 
whosoever witnessed that (heinous) act; of him, whosoever 
opposes me on the battlefield, I, blind with rage, am the 
Destroyer, even if he be the world’s god of Death himself 
Here, the extreme distress arising from the deadly poison 
of anger at Drona’s cruel murder, the distress which fits in with 
the sentiment of Fury, based on the abiding feeling of ruthless- 
rage, and which foreshadows the. doing of the cruel act of 
murdering children, the aged and ( even) those in womb, shows 
A^vatthaman’s firmness unnerved by ths sense of foul deeds. 

But not as in Sri Pravarasena’s (verse)— 

‘ As the flood of lustre from the finger-nails lit up the 
(gushing) blood of the Demon-Lord, the swollen Glory of 
the Demons, in great distress, took to flight, with her 
breast-garment slipping off’. 

Here, by the absence of words showing anger and by the 
description that the swollen Glory of the demons, distressed at 
the flood of lustre of the finger-nails of God Narasimha lighting 
up the gushing blood of the Demon-Lord, took to flight with the 
breast-garment slipping off, there is rather a touch of the senti- 
ment of Repulsion referring to gushing blood and a contamina- 
tion of the Dreadful one referring to the Demon-Glory fleeing in 
distress etc ; the sentiment of Terror, which is the main senti- 
ment in point, nay even the face of it, is not seen anywhere. 
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(Propriety) in the Heroic sentiment as in my Nltilatd’-- 

‘He who prevented injustice and who, having warded 
off summarily the warrior-like all-destructive severity of the 
Bhargava sage, who had taken up aims and had obtained 
glory through valour showed him the peaceful state of a 
Brahmana with a twist of his brows which had become 
crooked at the stretching of his bow to his ear’. 

Herein, while Suka and Sarana are describing to Ravana 
from a distance ‘‘Such is Rama”, the twisting of Rama’s eye- 
brows has been shown in his breaking of the bow, which act 
conforms to Rama s prowess, whose majesty can be inferred 
from his demeanour, which is sober, serene and steady, and 
especially so when this twisting of the eyebrows was displayed 
at the time of admonishing Para^urama, who had gone astray by 
taking to arms and was asked not to leave the boundaries of his 
own caste. This twisting of the eyebrows is not natural with 
Rama, for a hero in rage would not give way to excitement. A 
warrior’s way must be happy, sweet and firm. Whatever has 
been said here suits such a warrior’s behaviour, and the super- 
iority of the hero has been confirmed by the defeat of Para§u- 
xama. 

Or as in Rajasekhara’s (verse)— 

‘You were easily reduced to unconsciousness in the 
midst of women, by the blows of the moving great mace and 
became helpless and liable to be killed like an animal by 
King Arjuna (i.e. Sahasrarjuna). The son of Jamadagni, 
the enemy of all kings, cut down the arms of that king even 
(viz. Sahasrarjuna). This is that ascetic (called) Rama, who 
conquered easily even him (i.e. Para^urama) but did not kill 
him simply because he was a Brahmana’. 

Here, by the gradual ascendancy in superiority over Ravana, 
Knrtavirya and Para^urama, the prowess of the principal here 
reaches the highest point. 

But not as in Bhavabhuti’s (verse)— 

‘ They are elderly people, their actions need not be 
criticised. Mum is the word. Their glory remains un- 
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tarnished even when a battle ensues and a woman is subdued, 
for they are great in the world. The three steps, however, 
that were taken in some direction {net facing the enemy) 
in the fight with Khara and the dexterity which was shown 
in killing the son of Indra i.e. Valin, are indeed well-known 
to people’. 

Here, in order to excite the sentiment of Heroism in Rama’s 
son, prince Lava, who is a minor character and who cannot 
brook another’s prowess, the poet in his own words has undone 
the effect of Heroic sentiment pertaining to the chief hero 
(Rama) and the very life of his composition, by referring to the 
murder of Tataka, the withdrawal in his fight with Khara, the 
murder of Valin while he was fighting with another person, and 
similar other deeds, which have provoked public censure. This is 
improper. 

(Propriety) in the sentiment of Terror as in Sri Harsa’s 
verses — 

‘On its neck a part of the broken necklace, dragging 
with its feet a string of golden chain, crossing so many 
doors, with tinklirg bells resounding at its feet moving 
sportively, spreading awe among women folk and pursued on 
its track by grooms in great confusion — there enters a 
monkey into the king’s palace escaping from the stable’. 
Moreover — 

‘The eunuchs have run away, as they feel no shame for 
they have no place among men, the dwarf in fear hides him- 
self behind the cloak of the chamberlain, the Kiratas have 
proved true to their name since they have retired to the 
extreme ends of the palace (for ‘Kirata’ literally means 
kiranti atanti ca^ i.e. those who lead a nomadic life), and 
the hunchback lady walks stooping and slowly, dreading to 
look at herself’. 

Here, indeed, does propriety shine forth — charming on 
account of its conformity with the sentiment of Terror — arising 
from the description of resultant behaviour suitable to those who 
are destitute of courage and hence timid. It is the behaviour of 
those who find no place among the manly folk, such as aged 
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chamberlains, dwarfs, kiratas and hunchbacks, who are terrified 
by the close chase of a monkey, which does havoc by giving 
scratches with its sharp teeth and pointed nails. 

But not as in Prince Muktapida’s (verse) — 

‘ The ascetic standing at a distance looks again and 
again with fear as well as joy, at the elephant, whom he has 
reared in his childhood by giving mouthfuls in the form of 
handfuls of wild grain, who has drunk the water remaining 
after the sacrifice (dropped) in the cavity of the vessel of 
lotus leaf, and whose temples are constantly in motion to 
shake off the hovering bees intoxicated with his rut’. 

Here, there is no desirable propriety forthcoming because 
of the absence of confusion proper to the sentiment of Terror; 
(moreover), the various strange acts of the elephant, at the time 
of attacking, have not been mentioned and the main sentiment 
(is) unassisted by the excitant ‘terror which is mentioned in 
name only. 

(Propriety) in the Repulsive sentiment as in ray Munimata- 
mimdfhsd— 

‘Of what avail to this body, which is the repository of 
all that is evil and an associate of contempt, are the fine 
ornaments, rich raiment, and the delightful sandal un- 
guents, — the body, the interior of which contains ordure, 
liver, worms, bladder and a net-work of intestines and on 
the last day of whose decay even dogs and crows turn away 
from it?’ 

Here, by mentioning the foul net-work of intestines etc. in 
the body, a feeling of disgust proper for the main sentiment, has 
been produced and thus the Repulsive sentiment combined with 
the desire for renunciation, has been developed to the highest 
point and leads to aversion to the vanities of the body which is 
so unreal. 

But not as in Candaka’s (verse)— 

‘Even a lean, one-eyed, lame dog, bereft of* ears, 
deformed at the tail, extremely hungry, dreary with hollow 
cheeks and bruised neck; with his body covered with wounds 
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emitting purulent matter and worms, follows the bitch. 
Verily the god of Love excites him also’. 

Here, it is no use bringing into prominence the repulsive 
epithets, put together with great persistence, of a dog, which by 
its very nature, belongs to an abominable stock, given to eating 
loathsome things and has its person deep immersed in contemp- 
tible things. With these (epithets) applied to a person, the 
feeling of disgust would have commanded greater attention. 

(Propriety) in the sentiment of Wonder as in Candaka’s 
Averse) — 

* Mother, just now Krsna, when he went out to play, ate 
clay at his will. “ Is it true, 0 Krsna ?” “ Who says so 
*‘Balarama”. “it is untrue, mother. Look into my mouth*’* 
“open it to me Saying thus, as he yawned, his mother 
was struck with wonder on seeing the entire universe in 
the cavity of his mouth. May that Ke^ava protect you’ 1 
Here, the climax of the sentiment of wonder is highly made 
proper by making the mother, not knowing his (Krsna’ s) prowess 
and restless with filial affection, feel astonished on seeing the 
entire universe in the open mouth of the child, concealing the 
truth and afraid of the mother who was about tc scold him for 
•eating clay, the evidence for which was provided by his own 
dusty hands and body. 

But not as in my Munimatammdmsd— 

‘The boundless ocean is the object of great wonder 
with all the abodes in its interior; but it is still more 
wonderful that, as has been heard, a sage drinks it up; 
but it is the most wonderful that he was born of a small 
pitcher. Or rather, who can fathom your long series of 
wonderful deeds ?’ 

Here, by (the act of) the sage drinking the ocean in (just 
Dne draught as he possessed the splendour of a boundless ocean» 
and by (the fact that) the sage was born of a small pitcher, this 
development of the sentiment of Wonder, though getting deeper 
and deeper at every step, vanishes as if obscured by the fact of 
the introduction of the figure of Corroboration, for there is no 
end to such series of wonders in tl(R!“WT»fldf 
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(Propriety) in the sentiment of Tranquillity as in my 
Caturvargasangraha-- 

‘In the enjoyment of pleasures (there is) the fear of 
disease and the fear of decay attends happiness; (there is)- 
the fear of king and fire to riches; in services is the fear of 
the master; to the virtuous, of the wicked; to one born in 
a high family, of a bad wife. In one’s self-pride is the fear 
of decline, in victory is the fear of enemy, and in the body 
is the fear of death. In regard to everything in the world, 
there is fear. (But) ah! renunciation alone knows no fear’* 

Here, having first exposed the inferiority of enjoyments^ 
comfort and wealth which are dear to people, by showing that 
they are full of fear, the unimpeded growth of the sentiment of 
Tranquillity is properly shown by mentioning in a suitable 
manner that renunciation alone is acceptable as it puts to rest 
all fears and sufferings. 

Or as in my Munimatamlmdmsd— 

‘ A bed of flowers or stones, a beautiful house or a 
forest, extremely fine clothes of delightful touch or barks 
of trees, tasty food or sour gruel, wealth or blades of grass 
— all these are of equal value to the high-souled ones, who 
are intoxicated with the wine of the delight of tranquillity*. 

The remarks herein become of those emancipated while 
still alive, viz. the great, who harbour the same feelings towards 
friends or foes, in weal or woe; for their minds reel in an un- 
ending delight which arises from drinking deep the ambrosia of 
the pleasures of composure, which results from a sense of 
equanimity produced by the knowledge of the Self, and which 
dispels all ideas of seeming differences relying on concepts of 
duality. 

But not as in &n Utpalaraja’s (verse)— 

‘Making no difference between a snake and a necklace^ 
a powerful enemy and a friend, a jewel and a clod of clay». 
a stone and a bed of flowers, a blade of grass and women- 
folk, my days pass in a holy forest as I utter, “ Siva, Siva,, 
Siva’”. 
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Here, while speaking of a sense of equanimity for ev. ry» 
thing, which is proper for one who is liberated even before 
death from all liabilities to future births, which is capable of 
bringing emancipation marked by cessation of any sense of 
likes and dislikes or of love and hate, and which amounts to the 
absence of any discrimination between a snake and a necklace, 
a friend and a foe, the mention of “some holy forest’^ diverts 
one’s attention and looks improper being contrary to the state- 
ment of indifference (towards everything, as already mentioned)- 
For one, who has got into the habit of regarding everything 
equal, and whose egoism and sense of differentiation have vani- 
shed, and who, being satisfied by realizing his pure self, regard- 
ing everything equal and seeing good everywhere, looks upon 
a penance grove and a heap of night soil of a city as the same, 
the utterance of the words ‘holy forest’ etc. is highly un- 
becoming. 

17. Just as the sweet, bitter and other flavours, 
when mixed cleverly, taste wonderfully, similarly the- 
erotic and other sentiments, when put together in a clever 
way, provide indescribable (lit. strange) joy. 

18. One should maintain propriety when putting 
together the sentiments, (for) to whom is the mixture of 
sentiments, touched by impropriety, welcome ? 

Sweet, bitter, sour, saltish and other tastes mixed in the 
*ve§avara’ (a kind of drii}k) seasoned with coriander, mustard* 
pepper, ginger etc., by a clever cook, taste wonderful; similarly- 
do the Erotic and other sentiments when mixed together 
but not inconsistent with one another. One should preserve 
propriety, the very life (of poetry), when putting these together - 
as constituents and the constituted. Touched with (even a 
particle of ) the dirt of impropriety the mixture of sentiments 
is not liked by anyone. That is the idea. 

In regard to the propriety of mingling together the senti- 
ments, e.g., the mixing of Quietism and Eroticism as the- 
principal and subordinate constituents, just refer to sage Vyasa — 
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‘Verily damsels are heart-bewitching, verily the riches 
are enjoyable ; but life is as unsteady as the twinkling of 
the eye-corner of an infatuated woman *. 

Here the Illustrious One, devoted to do good to all the living 
Iseings, (while advising for emancipation, which constitutes the 
sentiment of Quietism, which is not longed for by the amorous 
people), has made the erotic sentiment as a subordinate consti- 
tuent, just as (one puts) unrefined sugar on the tongue of the 
child (before giving him medicine); and in the end, by firmly 
■establishing that life is fickle, he has brought into prominence 
the propriety of the sentiment of Quietism. 

The Repulsive and the Erotic in relation as principal and 
subordinate constituents are (illustrated) as in my Bauddhd- 
mddmkalpa lata— 

‘Quickly seizing the heart of (a dead body) lying still 
like an intoxicated person, clinging to its neck, showing its 
craving for blood, producing scratches on its face with its 
nails, a she-jackal looks charming, having tasted again and 
again the sprout-like lower lip of (the dead) young man; 
and giving a scar-mark of teeth-bite, it is busy in hacking its 
(the dead body’s) limbs and in lifting them up with great 
vehemence 

Here, by means of a simile containing double entendre, a 
mixture of the Erotic and the Repulsive sentiments both of equal 
importance, but contradicting each other, has been shown, the 
Repulsive being the principal and the Erotic the subordinate one. 
A she-jackal (or a lady on the other liand) is represented as 
snatching away the heart’ of a fresh corpse lying still or 
‘attracting the mind of an intoxicated one’, ‘clinging to its 
meek’ or ‘embracing him’, ‘exhibiting its great desire for blood’, 
or ‘showing her passion*, ‘making scratches with the nails and 
tasting the lower lip, leaving its marks there while cutting off 
the limbs* or ‘doing the same thing in amorous sport’, ‘dragging 
the limbs’ or ‘showing excellence in erotic pleasures’, while 
(the verb) “exhibits” can be applied to both the Erotic or 
“Repulsive sentiments. By simply omitting the word woman and 
^making the she-jackal the subject of the sentence the Repulsive 
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has become the main sentiment (while) the Erotic (occupies) a 
subordinate position. The speaker being a Bodhisattva with his 
mind full of strong (feeling) for renunciation, the mockery of 
the enjoyment of woman’s love, through abominable disgust, 
carries a charming propriety with it. Though in the principal 
sentence the sentiment of Quietism is predominant as a whole, 
yet in the illustrative sentence in the stanza, the sentiment of 
Bepulsiveness is made definitely prominent. 

The mixture of the sentiments of Heroism and Pathos as in 
my Munimatamimamsd 

'The victorious one, whose (son) Abhimanyu had 
departed from him for all time in his fresh youth, who was 
busy cleansing the ladle cf (his bow) Gandiva, who was 
bathed in tears and was bearing the fire of grief more intense 
than the great conflagration of the Kbandava forest, was 
uttering to himself ; “Alas, my son”; and it became his 
preliminary incantation for conjuring up the death of the 
king of the Sindhus (i.e. Jayadratha)’. 

Here, Arjuna (lit, one wielding the Gandiva bow) whose 
son was killed by his enemy in the bloom of youth, while he 
himself was fighting with the Trigartas, and who was bathed in 
a torrent of tears, was cleansing the ladle of his bow, and was 
bearing the fire of grief, repeated continuously, *Alas, my son*, 
which was a preliminary incantation to kill Jayadratha. This 
statement shows great propriety of the sentiment of Heroism 
which is the principal one here, by describing the vow which is 
proper to one initiated into the act of destroying one’s foes, by 
the mention of the word Khandava, and thereby hinting at the 
ferocity of the fire of grief, even though the introducing senti- 
ment of Pathos had been flared up all at once by the mention of 
the magic spell to bring about the death of Jayadratha. 

(A proper combination of) the sentiments of Quietism, 
Eroticism, Pathos and Repulsion, as in the same work of mine — 
‘Look at these unlucky folks suffering distress, with 
their bodies lying on the bed of affliction of this world, 
exhibiting attachment and passion, their hearts being 
pierced with the extremely sharp sidelong glances of womeni 
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afflicted with countless tortures caused by the wounds of 
anger and ’other tormenting maladies, being eaten up by 
their own progeny to whom they are greatly attached on 
account of affection for them like worms born of one’s own 
body, and eating it up with fondness for its grease’. 

Here, the Erotic, Pathetic and Repulsive sentiments exhibit- 
ed by the phrases, e.g,, ' hearts distressed with the affliction of 
being pierced with sharp side-long glances of women and * worm- 
like sons attached to a person on account of great fondness for 
them’— all act as the means of exciting the Quietistic sentiment 
which is the principal one. These (Erotic, Pathetic and Repul- 
sive sentiments) being secondary (in the sentence) and sub- 
ordinate to the Quietistic sentiment look extremely proper like- 
assiduous servants with gentle and respectful behaviour. 

Now in order to make the reader apprehend the impropriety 
in the combination of sentiments, (the author) says. (An impro- 
per) combination of the Erotic and the Quietistic as in Amaruka’s 
(verse) — 

‘Well, if you have to go, you will go; where is the (need 
for) hurry? Stay just for a while (lit. padani etc. i.e. the 
time in taking three steps or so), that I may see your face. 
Who knows whether I will meet you again or not, in this 
world, where life is passing away like the trickling of water 
from a water-pot dial?’ 

An extreme impropriety has been ventured here by making 
the Quietistic sentiment, naturally opposed to the sentiment of 
Love, a dependent constituent of the Erotic sentiment which 
pervades the composition and which was rising higher and 
higher (with the words) “while I see” etc., and by the detailed 
description, harping for a long time on the fickleness of the 
world and ranking passion lower than renunciation and thus 
associating an irrelevant sentiment. On hearing the ugliness of 
the transitory world, even those whose minds have been harden- 
ed with cruel deeds give way to languidness, their courage being 
broken down, much less the coquettish people whose minds are 
already softened by the sentiment of Eroticism, tender like a 
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Hower. In the end, by developing the Quietistic sentiment, the 
insipidity of flavour alone pervades {the composition), 
Anandavardhana has also remarked — 

* A sentiment, whether opposite (to the main flavour) or 
not, should not be developed into another sentiment which 
in itself is a principal sentiment. By that means alone 
there can result non-contradiction’. 

The same rule has not been observed here. (The subordi- 
nate sentiment ) which is naturally opposed (to the main flavour ) 
has even been developed as if unconfiicting with the principal 
sentiment. 

As in Rajasekhara’s (verse) — 

‘Give up arrogance# Cast your tremulous glance on 
your beloved. Youth, stiffening the well-developed breasts, 
endures for five or ten days’. Thus under the guise of the 
lovely cooings of the cuckoo, the Festival of Spring issued 
the irresistible commands of the god of Love. 

Here, in the statement, ‘leave aside your arrogance, cast 
the tremulous glance on your beloved; youth which stiffens the 
well-developed breasts (lasts) for (just) five or ten days, through 
those lovely cooings of the cuckoo, the Spring Festival issued, 
as it were, the order of the god of Love which affects all ’ — the 
predominant Erotic sentiment, pervading the whole of the com- 
position from beginning to end, does not grow insipid with a 
drop of the Quietistic sentiment which flounders in the mid-way 
having been hinted by the bare mention showing the transient 
character (of the world), ‘ youth stays for a few days *. (This is 
so) because the (opposite) sentiment has not been developed. 
By the impropriety arising out of the description of the opposite 
(sentiment) the main sentiment cannot rise to its full height, 
just as an elephant, fallen in a pit, cannot rise again; so enough 
of it. In like manner, the learned (readers) should themselves 
discern the different varieties of propriety in the process of 
mixing them (Le. the sentiments). 

Having dealt with the propriety of sentiment, (cow), in 
order to show propriety in the verb, which comes next in order, 
(ithe author ) remarks— 
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19. The excellence, the lovely metre, and the good- 
ness of a poem become prominent (lit. shine) if the verb 
is proper, just as the virtues, the behaviour, and the nobi- 
lity of a person shine, if his deeds are good. 

Being possessed of merits such as sweetness and others^ 
having good metres like Vasantatilaka and the rest, full of 
exquisiteness in the form of possessing all the good points, 
a poem beams with brightness if the verb is proper. (The 
phrase) “as of a noble person ’’ etc. needs no explanation as 
the comparison is obvious. 

Propriety in the verb as in my Nliilatd — 

‘Do you remember Valin who was famous for his speed 
in regularly performing Sandhya at the seven oceans, 
morning and evening, and who by the force (lit. pride) 
of his arms reduced the body of Dundubhi to the state of 
a lifeless (or dreadful) skeleton, who by pounding Mayavin 
filled the nether world with gore, and who was clever (i.e. 
powerful) enough to spoil the splendour of Sugriva\ 

Here, by means of the verb in the sentence — ‘do you remem- 
ber that Valin, whose speed is well-known by his worshipping the 
seven' oceans at twilight, who was the killer of the demoD 
Dundubhi (appearing) in the form of a buffalo, and who filled 
the nether world with blood ccming out of (the body) of the 
domon Mayavin when killed’ — the sense has been properly 
conveyed by Suka and Sarana giving a wholesome piece of advice 
to check Ravana intent on evil ways viz., You were thrown 
under his armpit, your body having been squeezed in the corner 
of his garment. 

But not as in Sri Pravarasena’s (verse) — 

‘ I well remember the mass of Hara’s matted hair bereft 
of the bright moon before the churning of the ocean, when 
even the heavens had no desire-yielding celestial tree 
(Parijata) and Vispu had neither the Kaustubha jewel nor 
the goddess of Wealth’. 

Here, in the statement of Jambavan, viz., I have in my 
memory the mass of Hara’s matted hair bereft of the moon 
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before the churning of the ocean, when the heavens had ne 
Parijata tree, and neither was there Kaustubha nor Laksmi on 
the bosom of Visnu, concerning the narration of the virtues of the 
Exaited One, — the verb simply signifies a body broken with age. 
Nothing becoming has been said which raises to any excellence- 
the prowess (of Jambavan). 

Now in order to show the propriety of cases, it is remarked- 
20. The sentence with all its constituents looks 
bright with proper syntactical cases, just as riches, whicli 
are an ornament to a high family, look lustrous with deeds 
of magnanimity. 

A sentence, syntactically suitable, looks charming as the 
wealth of a high family (looks bright) with noble deeds. 

Propriety in the nominative case as in Bhatta Bahia’s (verse)- 
‘The pair of the breasts of your enemies’ wives is 
observing a vow, as it were, like one who has given up taking 
food, as these (breasts) are bathed in tears, remain close 
to the fire of grief burning in the heart, and are bereft of 
pearl-necklaces \ 

Here, (the poet had simply) to say that the wives of the 
enemies are observing a vow; but the agent noun enhances the 
propriety when it is said that the breasts are bathed in the 
water of tears that remain close to the fire of grief, and are 
bereft of pearbnecklaces, so they observe a vow. 

But not as in Parimala’s (verse)— 

‘He does not take food, nor does he drink water. He 
does not mix with his women. Forsaking (the pleasures o£) 
the senses, he sleeps on sands and suffers scorching heat* 
I think, 0 Malavasiihha ! that the lord'of the Gurjaras, with 
a desire to obtain an atom of the dust of your lotus-like 
feet, is practising hard penance in the desert*. 

Here, while saying that the lord of the Gurjaras, who had* 
taken to flight and had entered desolate wilderness, had given up 
taking food and entertaining other desires and was bearing un- 
bearable heat, and was thus practising severe penance, nothing 
has been said specially worthy of the subject; for, what other 
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•experience could he have when he was in utter bewilderment at 
the harassment by the enemy and had taken shelter in a desolate 
wilderness and was deprived of all sensual enjoyment ? Nothing 
charming and proper has been said of the subject unlike the 
previous verse “bathed in tears” etc. 

Propriety in the accusative case as in my Ldvanyavati — 
‘Your sword of the lustre of clouds smiting armies of 
the kings has always a coldness of the stream of -limpid 
water (i,e. sharpness of its edge). (It) possessing the hue 
of the ear lotus of the gocdess of valour causes an affliction, 
(as if) of blazing fire, to your enemies. It is strange indeed \ 
Here, the phrases, viz. ‘permanent sharpness of the edge of 
the sword or coldness of water’, of firm determination, or ‘of 
the exaltation of the clouds, the peaks or the armies’, ‘having 
the lustre of the ear lotus of the goddess of valour’, ‘the sword 
gives a strange affliction of heat to your enemies’, impart a 
unique and charming propriety to the heat, which is said to have 
its sources in things which are cool by nature- 
But not as in my Avasarasdra — 

‘0 lord of the world, your glory of fiery glow being 
kindled with the wind in the form of sighs of your defeated 
foes, and growing in flames all of a sudden having come in 
contact with the wood (in the form of directions), causes 
pain (or heat) to the wives of your dead foes’. 

Here, the statement viz. }our glory resembling fire, being 
kindled by the wind of the sighs of foes who have been defeated 
and increasing by obtaining fuel in the form of quarters, causes 
cniy pain to the wives of the enemies — is usual and contains 
nothing charming. 

Propriety in the instrumental case as in Gaudakumbhakara’s 
< verse )“ 

'With his tail the sun was encircled; the moon was 
eclipsed by his crown; by his hair the clouds were scat- 
tered; the stars were made to stay by his teeth; the ocean 
was crossed by his very gaze; and with the rippling series of 
Ms loud laughter, the extensive fire of glory of the king of 
Lanka was surpassed on all sides by the monkey 
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Here, the monkey Hanuman (at the time of ) crossing the 
ocean, encircled the sun with his tail, eclipsed the moon with 
the edge of his crown, scattered the clouds with his hair, tor- 
tured the stars with his teeth, crossed the ocean with his gaze 
and extinguished the vast fire of Havana’s glory with the ripples 
of bis loud laughter; the many words full of vigour, are as if 
steps to ascend the height of wonder; put in the instrumental 
case, they show the great propriety of Hanuman (lit. son of 
wind ) who acts as the banner of victory for the exalted power 
of Rama. 

But not as in Bhatta Sana’s (verse) — 

* Victorious is Visnu, who with the desire of striking his 
enemy from afar, catching sight of his mark for a moment 
with his wrath-inflamed eye, made his enemy’s chest red as 
if it had burst of itself in terror’. 

Here, in the sentence — Hiranyaka^ipu’s breast burst by 
itself by the mere glance of great Nrsimha, red with rage, and 
catching sight of the mark for a moment, the bursting itself, out 
of fear, of the heart of the opponent of great steadiness and 
valour, whose great courage is to serve as the excitant towards 
the glory of the hero (has been described). The impropriety 
can be attributed to (lit. placed on the head of) the phrase ‘by 
the mere sight’ (drsaiva) put in the instrumental case. 

Propriety in the (use of) the dative as in Bhatta Prabhikara’s 
{ verse ) — 

‘ The earth bounded on four sides by the mass of the 
quarter-elephants is subdued, while simply saying that it is 
subdued, look, we are horripilated. Even when subdued it 
is given to a Brahmana. What more (shall we say) ? Saluta- 
tions to that Rama (i.e., Para^urama) with whom this 
wonderful deed began and with whom it ended too’- 

Here, by dwelling on the charming propriety arising from 
the amazing and extreme liberality expressed in (the statement)* 
viz., the earth bounded by four quarter-elephants is subdued, and 
when subdued it is given away sportively to a mere Brahmana; 
look, our hair are standing on end— {the word ‘look’ has been 
K. S.-IO 
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used) because the horripilation could be clearly seen. “What 
else shall we say; our homage to that extremely charitable 
Bhirgava’h Here, (it is only) in the expression “for the Brah- 
mana” (vipraya) put in the dative that the acme is to be found. 

But not as in Raja^ekhara’s (verse)— 

‘ My mind is filled with delight on hearing that Ravaiga 
(lit. son of Pulastya) begs for something humbly, (but I feel 
distressed very much (when I think) that this battle-axe 
obtained through the pleasure of Siva, is not to be given 
away. So, tell Ravana on my behalf that the earth has been 
given to the Brahmanas ( by me ); which of the ( remaining ) 
two— the nether world or the heavens should I give to him 
after conquering it ’. 

When Ravana’s messenger asked for the battle-axe, Para^u- 
fama says, “This battle-axe obtained by the favour of Siva is not 
to be given away. So tell Ravana on my behalf that I have given 
the earth to Kasyapa. Of the nether world or the heavens, 
which one should I conquer and bestow on you?” Here, it is 
improper for the sage, given to the welfare of the world to give 
a region to a demon who is a thorn of the three worlds. 

Propriety in (the use of) ablative, as in Malavarudra’s 
(verse)— 

‘Having taken a limited number of water drops from 
this ocean, the clouds covering the firmament fill the whole 
wbrid with waters. Obtaining just one nymph with her 
eyes still rolling for fear of striking against the millions of 
pinnacles -of the moving Mandara (mountain), the Great 
One has become ‘ infallible ’ (acyuta ) in all the three worlds *. 

Here, by the statement— having taken a few drops of water 
from this ocean, the clouds fill the world (with water), and 
having obtained just one nymph, the Goddess of Wealth, with 
Jier eyes rolling in fear of striking against the millions of the 
pinnacles of Mandara (mountain), the Great One has become 
infallible— ( the poet ) has shown the great glory of the ocean. 
Here the expression ‘from this ocean’ ( = etasmaj jaladheh) is 
the basis of ail propriety in the verse. 
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But not as in Bhattenduraja’s (verse) — 

‘What purpose has this vast ocean served by taking 
water out of the mouths of the rivers all round? (It has 
either) made it sour or has poured it into the submarine- 
fire or has placed it in the deepest caverns of the nether 
world’. 

Here, the above remarks have been made under the pretext 
addressing:the ocean, about one, who, having collected wealth 
unjustly, uses it improperly and does not distribute among suita- 
ble persons. (The statement) — having taken water from the 
mouths of the rivers, (it has) given to those not worthy of it — is 
defective. Here, (the poet) instead of saying “having taken 
from. the rivers has said, “from the mouths of the rivers”, 
there is therefore impropriety here, because the word mouth is 
redundant. 

Propriety in (the use of) the locative case as in Kalidasa’s 
Averse) in the Kuntesvaradautya — 

‘On this lies the Meru, the crest-jewel of all the moun- 
tains; and, moreover, here lie the seven oceans with heavy 
loads inside ; and here is the surface of the earth supported 
by the pillar-like hoods of the lord of snakes. This is the 
place (fit for) sitting for people like us’. 

Here, even the embassy of the great king, not getting the 
seat, worthy. of the pride and respect of his lord, consequently 
sits on the earth in the assembly hall and speaks eloquently and 
with serenity, “it is proper for people like us to sit on the ground, 
immovable with the mass of the pillar-like hoods of the lo3:d of 
snakes (i.e. ^esanaga); since it is here that the lord of:mountains 
— Meru — stays, as also the seven oceans, and I am like them”. 
Here the propriety lies in the word in the locative case- 

But not as in Parimala’s (verse) — 

‘0 my lord, best of those possessed of stability as luck 
would have, (this) servant (of yours), with his mind filled 
with wonder, stayed all those days there, where your glory 
•even turns round the necklaces on the bank-like throbbing 
breasts of the fawn-eyed ladies (of your enemies)’. 
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Here, the statement viz. your servant (i.e. I) lived in that 
country where your glory makes the necklace roll on the throbb* 
ing declivity of breasts of the fawn-eyed ladies of your enemies,, 
though highly commendable because of the (combination) of the 
sentiments of heroism and eroticism, has set a limit to glory^ 
though its extension cannot be checked even when it reaches the 
ends of the quarters. (It amounts to saying), “In a certain out 
of the way country I lived at a place where your glory makes, 
the necklace toss about on the declivity of the breasts of the 
enemies’ ladies, (while) in other countries, (this act) is (thought 
to be) a strange observation”. If the glory pervades every part 
of the country, the expression, “I stayed everywhere” ought to 
have been used, and thus the word “there” (tatra) is improper 
as it refers to only one particular country because even a robber 
may be flourishing in his own province. Here we find impro- 
priety in the locative case. “I stayed in all the places where 
your glory existed” would be well-said in an eulogy. 

In order to shov; propriety in gender, (the author) says — 
21. A composition becomes beautiful by the use of 
proper genders; just as the body looks beautiful with, 
auspicious marks indicative of sovereignty. 

By the gender suiting the context, the composition becomes 
beautiful, as the body does with royal insignia. 

As in my Lalitavatnamdla— 

‘He does not enjoy (lit. touch) sleep, has forsaken his 
courage, does not stay for long anywhere, considers a long 
story boring, finds solace nowhere. Thinking of Ratnavali 
and concentrating on her by repeating the praise of her 
virtues, he, avoiding all company, cannot bear even the name 
of another woman (uttered before him)’. 

Here, the^ester speaks to Susangata (these words) befitting 
the state of the love-sick king of Vatsa, with his mind grieved 
at his separation from Ratnavali. “ He gets no sleep, has for- 
saken all courage, is restless, considers a long story boring, finds 
no peace, and without her, always repeating her virtues and 
thinking of her, and leaving all company, does not bear even the 
name of other women ’’—here, in putting constancy, courage. 
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story and composure in the feminine gender, and by conforming 
t their gender) to (that of) the main (object of the verse i.e. 
.^atnavali), extreme propriety is shown» 

But not as in my NUilata — 

‘This cluster of my arms is ashamed to fight with a 
mortal. This cluster of arms is powerful enough to go to war 
with Varuna, has accomplished its object by ruining the 
heaven, has the power to subdue Yama, is busy uprooting 
Marut, is prepared to destroy Kubera, and is frightful in 
tearing and burning (the foes)’. 

Here, Havana speaks words suited to display the furious 
temper at the insult offered by the monkey. (He says), “The 
■frightful circle of my arms, which has humiliated the pride of 
the quarter-guardians in their supreme strength, Varuna, and the 
rest, is ashamed to fight with a mere mortal. “Here the use of 
'feminine gender (mmandall) takes away the severity of the 
glory, amassed after the conquest of the three worlds, and shows 
inappropriateness. 

To show the propriety of numbers, (the author) says — 

22. A poem becomes lovely through (the use of) 
proper numbers, just as the faces of the learned people, 
whose minds are blessed with fortitude, look bright with 
proper speech. 

A poem becomes beautiful through the appropriate (use) of 
singular, dual, and plural numbers, just as the faces of learned 
people with high magnanimous minds are bright with no look of 
supplication and charming with gracefully appropriate words. 

As in my Nitilatd— 

‘By stepping over the worlds, with the victories of the 
Great Boar, by obtaining innumerable jewels, growing famous 
when chosen by Laksmi in the middle of the ocean of battle 
(in the ceremony of the choice of a husband according to 
one’s own inclination), and by wondrous deeds of binding 
the mighty — with these words Havana, being wakeful, laughs 
at Hari, who, having performed the above-mentioned (acts) 
just once, sleeps through the weariness of their undertaking’. 
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Here, Suka and Sarana, while praising Ravana’s valour before 
Rama, speak thus: '*By stepping over the three worlds, by the 
victories over the great warriors, capturing boars, by acquiring' 
many jewels, by the hundreds of the ceremonies of the goddess 
of Glory choosing by herself her husband in the ocean of battle,, 
and by binding the quarter-guardians, Ra^ana, becoming famous, 
full of lustre and courage, is constantly laughing at Hari who is 
sleeping lazily on the 6e§anaga due to the fatigue of trying all 
this just once”. Here, the suitable propriety implying Hari’s 
embarrassment (lit. strangeness) has been shown by means of the 
plural number. 

But not as in Matrgupta’s (verse)— 

‘This is not the moon, which is the royal swan of the 
lotus of the face of night, whose body is beautiful like the- 
cheek of a lady of the country of Kira (i.e. Kashmir). My 
lord, it is your glory that is shining in the sky-— (the glory),, 
which is white like a heap of the foam of the milky ocean’. 

Here, in the statement— ‘this is not the moon that your 
glory white like the heap of the foam of the milky ocean ’ — by the- 
use of singular number with the (word) ‘glory’ (ya^as) whick 
ought to have properly been put in the plural number, because 
of its unchecked diffusion, an impropriety arises in the form o£ 
the limitation (of glory) by its way of contraction into a ball in 
the form of the moon, 

“ ' In order to show propriety of adjectives, (the author) says — 
23. The meaning defined by proper adjectivea 
shines like a virtuous and large-hearted gentleman, who is> 
made to shine by friends excelling in virtues. 

The defined meaning appears bright only with proper adjec- 
tives, as does a virtuous and large-hearted man with friends, 
excelling in virtues. 

As in my Munimatammdmsd— 

‘ In the Caitra month, gardens invested with youth (i.e.. 
spring), lotus-beds full of fragrance, the roofs of jewelled 
palaces wrapped in moon-light, and ladies enjoyable— in 
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short, to whom is all that is delightful not dear? But life in 
which all this is to be enjoyed does soon decay (i.e. end) 
like a pot of unbaked clay’. 

Here, while describing the splendour of the wealth belong- 
ing to Yudhisthira, who had acquired great wealth and was proud 
of the jewelled assembly hall made by Maya, the statement is 
made at the time of reflecting on the underlying sense by the 
great sage, who exposes the reality of the nature (lit. form ) of al! 
beings, animate or inanimate, namely, the gardens invested with 
the youth of spring, the lotus-beds lovely on account of their 
fragrance, the roofs of the houses studded with jewels, and 
covered with the cloth of moon-light, and charming ladies — all 
these which are beautiful appeal to everyone, but the life in 
which all (these are) to be enjoyed is easily destructible and is 
hollow like an unbaked pot- ( In this statement) propriety con- 
forming to this remorse brought out in the end is made promi- 
nent by* the beauty arising out of the epithets heightening the 
excellence of the object qualified. 

But not as in Bhatta Lattana’s (verse ) — 

‘May the extensive or narrow puddles (or pools) hate 
summer and supplicate for the coming of the rains (lit. 
clouds), but none of the two (summer and rainy season) 
matters for the oceans, the waters in whose fissures (lit. 
belly ) are motionless though everything from the smallest 
fish to the biggest mountain is moving in it\ 

Here (in the sentence) — ‘the extensive and narrow pools 
hate summer but pray for the rainy season; but the advent o£ 
summer or the rainy season does not matter for the ocean, the 
waters in whose caverns are motionless though (everything 
beginning with ) the small sapharl fish and (ending with) the 
great mountsin is moving within it ’ — the adjectives of the tanks 
* extensive ’ and ‘ narrow ’ being contradictory are obviously 
inappropriate. Extensiveness does not fit in with narrowness. 
Here, the expression ‘narrowness in mind’ and ‘extensiveness in 
size ’ is improper for an inanimate pool since it has no feeling. 

To show propriety in the use of prepositions, (the author I 
says — 
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24. (The charm of) a stanza having an unimpeded 
excellence increases by means of suitable prepositions just 
as wealth increases by foliotving the virtuous paths, 

A verse attains greater excellence when proper prepositions 
— ^‘pra’ and others— are used, just as wealth increases by follow- 
ing the virtuous path. 

As in my Munimatamlmdmd--- 

‘People sutfering a fall from the heights of pleasures 
through the reverses of fate, become mannerly, give up 
haughtiness, take to asceticism, want to practise penance, 
which melts away height of arrogance by doing away with 
attachment. Generally they become manageable like mineral 
ore heated and melted in fire’. 

Here, while describing the obstinacy of Duryodhana, who, 
having suffered humiliation (lit. his pride broken) at the hands 
of the Gandharva, who caught him at the time of his march 
against the habitation of herdsmen, and who wanted to renounce 
his vast kingdom and practise penance, it has been said, “Every- 
one deprived of his comfort becomes mannerly, gives up 
haughtiness, takes to asceticism, and wants to practise penance 
in which the obstinate pride is melted away by (doing away) 
with attachment, generally becomes manageable like the ore 
melted in fire”. In this statement by the use of the preposition 
‘ut’ (meaning high) the height indicated by the word ‘tufiga’ 
{meaning ‘high ’) is doubled and the appropriate sense of the 
pride of the haughty is enhanced. 

But not as in Kumaradasa’s (verse)— 

‘Ah, loosen the close embrace, 0 you, who are timid at 
the first meeting; leave your beloved, 0 beautiful one, here 
come (lit. rise) the rays of the sun and the cocks are 
crowing’. 

Here, the friend waking up the girl, whose limbs are motion- 
less in her passionate embrace of her beloved on her first meet- 
ing, says, “ Leave your beloved. The rays of the sun are shooting 
(forth) in the morning twilight. The cocks are crowing**. 
Here, the prefixes ‘sam’ ‘pra* are inappropriate because they 
convey no meaning and are merely expletive. 
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To show propriety in the use of particles (the author) says — 

25. The sense becomes fixed by means of useful 
particles, well-placed, as the accumulation of wealth is 
assured by means of good counsellors well-placed. 

The meaning of a poetic composition becomes confirmed by 
means of lovely particles, ‘ca’ and others placed in the proper 
place, just as wealth accrues in abundance by having good allies. 

As in my Munimatamimdmd — 

‘All foolish people desiring the comfort of heaven per- 
form hundreds of sacrifices with lavish offerings. They live 
for a long time in the heaven, but it is by no means more 
than half a second; then their wealth of merit being exhau- 
sted, they cannot stay there like libertines in a courtesan’s 
house. So, ye, have recourse to the joy of emancipation 
which indeed is true (joy ) as well as eternal 

Here, while establishing the enjoyments of the heaven as 
transitory and tasteless in the end like the amorous enjoyment 
of a courtesan, the statement of the indisputable happiness 
arising from unalterable pleasure of emancipation, being made 
forceful by the use of particles (‘ ca ’ and ‘ ca’), gives rise to 
propriety in the meaning of the sentence. 

But not as in &n Cakra’s (verse) — 

‘Though your lordship knows this, that and everything, 
still do we say what constitutes proper policy. Having made 
peace with the king of Jalantara { Jullundur ) (or with the 
king in your captivity j and thus pleased with your kinsmen* 
wipe out the infidels, remove your infamy, make your glory 
pervade the whole world, and extend your hand towards 
winning over the sea-girdled earth 

Here, while praising the king, the expression ‘Your lordship 
knows this, that and everything, and even then do we say this’ 
(has been used ). In it the word ‘and* ( = ‘ca’) has no sense» 
because the two phrases (it joins) are not correlated. The par- 
ticle ‘ca* shows immodesty and unmannerliness like a stranger 
who sits uninvited in the middle of the line of many people 
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taking food but is found out at last and proves himself a source- 
of shame and disgust, . 

To shov propriety of tense, ( the author ) says — 

26. With the ineanipg having propriety of tense^ 
the sense attains charm just as the body of the virtuous 
(looks beautiful) with dress which is agreeable to people. 

By the meaning having the propriety of tense, the sentence 
becomes beautiful just as the body of the virtuous, knowing the 
proper occasion, looks beautiful by wearing the dress befitting: 
the time. 

As in my Mtinimatammdinsd— 

*Of the same person, who was the son of a herdsman 
and used to steal away the cream of milk and curd, and was 
a sweeper of cow-dung, the epithets to-day viz. “0 Lord of 
the world I 0 Lord of Garuda I 0 brave warrior I 0 foe of 
Mura 1 0 Hari 1 O Vis^u ! piled up by foolish people, fill the 
ears of men. The ripening process of time which favours 
vicissitudes is surely the cause of great wonder*. 

Here, Si^upala with a desire to die by manifesting the 
venom of jealousy says, “ The son of a herdsman, who used to 
steal the cream of curd and milk, and was a sweeper of cow- 
dung; but the ears of the people have been filled with words of 
praise — ‘0 Lord of the world* and others. Verily the ripening 
process of time which favours vicissitudes is an object of 
wonder*’. In this sentence, by the verb ‘was^ (abhut) in the 
past tense, the propriety of the sentence has been brought out^ 
marked with the taunt which is made charming by developing 
the sense of wonder. 

Or as in Malavakuvalaya’s (verse) — 

‘The jasmine plants have their flowers fallen down; the 
trees are languid through their putting forth luxuriant 
growth of flowers. The cuckoos do not coo but check their 
, voice within themselves. And the rays of the sun dispel the 
bite of the cold, but they do not resort to severity giving rise 
to languidness*. 
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Here, in the description of the eagerness of love shown by 
the fresh exuberance of the erotic sentiment in the garden, 
beautiful with early spring, it has been said, ‘‘the jasmine 
creepers, proper (to be mentioned) in connection with the 
advent of spring, are bare, their flowers having withered away*, 
the Kirh^uka and the A^oka trees are languid with the buds com- 
ing out, the cuckoos restrain their beautiful cooings in their 
hearts, the rays ot the sun dispel the biting cold, but do not be- 
come violent as to afflict ’h Here, it is in the verbs (put) in the 
present tense alone that an indescribable propriety, dear to the 
heart, delights us. 

Or as in Bhatta Bhallata’s (verse) — 

‘This bow is wide like the yawning mouth of Death; 
the arrows make the victims faint away; his skill ( lit. learn- 
ing ) excels that of Arjuna; agility is perceptible in every 
limb. Alas ! This fowler, a rogue, who looks sweet, has 
cruelty at heart, and has an enchanting song on his lips. 
So I think the forest will be bereft of all animals ’. 

Here, “ the fowler’s bow, arrow, skill, agility, 'cruelty and 
song, all these are such that the forest w’ill be bereft of animals’^1 
The future tense brings out the heart-bewitching propriety by^ 
developing the relevant sense. 

But not as in Varahamihira*s ( verse )— - 

‘The emaciated moon enters the solar orb month after- 
month receding farther and farther; and after obtaining a 
few digits, it somehow becomes full and rises in envy of the 
sun. A fool does not give up his wickedness, nor did he 
shake off his humility’. 

The fading moon enters the solar orb every month and 
gaining a digit, causing fullness, recedes farther and farther,, 
and when complete, it rises in competition with the same (sun); 
it does not shake ofi its roguery or it did not desist from humiii-- 
ation. Here ‘ does not shake off’ and ‘ did not stop’ these twa 
verbs whose tenses are difletent { refer to ) the ever presence of 
roguery and humiliation in the moon. (The tense in the verb)' 
‘ did not stop ’ is inappropriate because it conveys a contrary 
sense. 
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To show propriety in ( the description of ) a country, (the 
author ) says — 

27* The meaning of a poem becomes bright by 
means of propriety in the agreeable description of the 
country, like the conduct of the virtuous people showing 
intimacy. 

By suitable propriety as regards the country, the meaning 
of the composition looks beautiful like the conduct of the 
virtuous^showing intimacy. 

As in Bhatta Bhavabhuti’s (verse ) — 

‘Formerly where there was the stream, now there is a 
sandy bank; the density and sparseness of trees have ex- 
changed places. Seeing after a long time, I take this forest 
to be another, but the position of the mountains lends 
conviction to the idea that it is the same 
Here in connection with the killing of Sambuka, Rama 
enters the familiar forest after many thousands of years, and 
looking all round says, “ Where formerly there were streams, 
BOW there are sandy banks, there is change in the density and 
sparseness of trees. Seeing after a long time, I think this to be 
a forest not seen before, but the position of the mountains 
strengthens the idea that it is the same”. In this statement 
the heart-bewitching physical nature of the county, (pictured) 
in the description of the forest with its situations changed in 
!1he course of a long time, shows extreme propriety. 

But not as in Raja^ekhara’s (verse) — 

‘ Bearing the scars of the bitings of the teeth of women 
of Karnata country, pierced with the sharp glances of the 
Maharastra women, embraced closely by the bosoms of 
grown-up Andhra women, frightened by the knitting of the 
eye-brows of the beloveds, encircled by the arms of the 
women of Lata country, and threatened with the index 
finger of the Malaya women, the poet Raja^ekhara now 
seeks Varanasi 

“ The poet Raja^ekhara fortunate ( enough ) to enjoy the 
■iwomen of Karnata, Maharastra, Andhra, Lata and Malaya and 
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with his delusion of love gone, now wants to go to Varanasi 
In this statement, in the talk about ladies filled with the passion 
of love, and ( showing) the middle region of the southern country 
as { the place for) his unimpeded love, the 'expression, * fright- 
ened with the knitting of eye-brows { in anger ) of the beloved ”, 
renders inappropriate, the otherwise appropriate description, as 
it does not mention the name of a country, and contains only 
the word ‘ beloved \ 

To show propriety of the dynasty (to be described, the 
author) says — 

28. The propriety surrounding a family lends 
special excellence to the charm of the poetry, just as the 
propriety of the lineage of a person is ge:ierally dear to 
those who have a heart to feel. 

The propriety of the dynasty leading to special charm m 
the poetry, is dear to those who possess a heart that feels, just as 
the propriety of the dynasty of a person, leading to great respect,, 
is dear to people who have a heart that appreciates. 

As in Kalidasa’s (verse)— 

‘Then, having given according to rites the white umb- 
rella (the emblem of royalty), the very insignia of kings» 
to the young (son), he, whose mind was averse to enjoyment,, 
resorted to the shade of the trees in ascetic grove with his 
queen. This verily is the traditional vow of the descen- 
dents of the Iksvaku family, who are advanced in age’. 

Here, in this statement — ‘then that old king having given 
his kingdom to his young son, went to the hermitage with his 
queen; this is the traditional vow of the 'descendents of the 
Iksvaku race, whose minds are indifferent to erjoyment’ — 'the 
propriety of behaviour of past, present, and future scions of that 
dynasty has been shown. 

But not as in Ya^ovarmadeva’s (verse) — 

‘Born in the dynasty of the Bhandas, (I) rose to (my ) 
desired position; but, as ill luck wouldthave it, I have not even 
once had pleasures to enjoy’. 
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Here, it has been said, “lam born in the dynasty of the 
Bhandds and have risen to the desired position, but I have not 
been able to enjoy myself through the separation of my beloved, 
.as ill luck would have it”. Here, the Bhanda dynasty mentioned 
by him is not known anywhere and has to be told about by one’s 
<^wn self, as it is known to the speaker alone; and impropriety is 
<juite evident because of its meaninglessness, as the word alone 
is mentioned without any epithets. In the case of the Iksvaku 
dynasty the absence of epithets is but proper, because its deeds 
are well-known in all the three worlds. 

To show propriety of the mode of vow, (the author) says — 
29. ^The sense of a composition deserving praise on 
account of its worthiness due to the propriety of a sen- 
sible vow, fills the minds of the people with satisfaction 
by its charm. 

The meaning of a composition worthyI;of praise fills the 
mind of people with satisfaction on account of the excellence of 
the virtuous vow. ‘Bhakti’ means charm. 

As in my poem MuktavaK — 

‘Here the ‘pala4a’ trees clad in the bark, decorated 
with the massive pollen dust of the flowers, and possessing 
the rosary beads in the form of lines (lit. circles) of hover- 
ing bees, look like ascetics 

Here, in the description of the trees longing for bark, ashes 
and rosary beads which show the mode of life proper for ascetics, 
the fact that purity of mind proper for restraint is seen even 
among inanimate objects, gives rise to propriety. 

But not as in Dipaka’s (verse) — 

‘A self-possessed person, afflicted with hunger but 
holding his honour high, should better, in order to fill the 
cavity of his belly, wander from door to door with a begging 
bowl in his hand, covered with a white scaif in a village or 
a pious forest, the vicinity of which is darkened with the 
smoke of the fire in which oblations are offered by Erahmanas 
versed in logic, rather than feel humble day after day before 
his own kinsmen 
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Here, while describing renunciation in an unimpeded 
manner, the statements — ‘rather than feeling humiliated 
always before those born of the same family, a self respecting 
person emaciated with hunger, supported by a stick in hand, 
taking a beggar’s bowl, had better wander about from door to 
door to fill his belly’— -display extreme impropriety resting on the 
desire to vanquish one’s kinsmen and feel jealous of them instead 
of feeling contented as a result of restraint, pure-mindedness, 
and a peaceful temperament. The phrase, ‘the hardship of the 
difficult vow is better than the act of helplessly begging before 
one’s own kinsmen-’, shows stubbornness and attachment with 
worldly ties. 

To show propriety of the real import, { the author ) says — 
30. A poet’s heart-bewitching conaposition appeals 
(all the more) by its containing (lit. by the mentioEL of) 
the proper sense, the truth of which has been ascertained. 

By containing a saying full of proper meaning ( or sense ) 
a poet’s composition appeals when its truth has been ascertained. 
As in my Bauddhdvaddnalatikd— 

‘ Whether in the celestial regions or in the mortal world 
or in the abode of the snakes, whether in childhood, youth 
or dotage, whether at death-bed or in the womb, the acts of 
persons, done in previous births, and powerful enough to 
pursue one in the next birth, are not destroyed at all *. 

Here, in the statement — viz. deeds done in previous exist- 
onces do not perish even in any of the three worlds as they have 
the power to follow embodied beings in all the stages ( of life, 
namely) childhood, youth, and old age,— propriety has been 
brought out by its conveying a sense which undoubtedly appeals 
to all hearts. 

But not as in Magha’s { verse )— 

‘ Hungry ( stomachs) cannot eat (live upon ) grammar 
nor can thirsty { mouths ) drink the juice of poetry. Nobody 
ever rescued a family by learning. Hence gold alone do you 
earn; for, useless are all the arts 

Here, while asking for amassing wealth, the remarks viz. 
grammar is not eaten by the hungry, nor is the liquor of poetry 
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drunk by the^thirsty, nor has learning rescued any family, have 
no sense, and are actuated by cowardice, the firmness (of the 
speaker ) having vanished through the humility ( brought on him ) 
by poverty; and are quite meaningless and highly improper. 
It is only learning that can improve (the condition) of a family, 
because it is the source of all kinds of wealth, and nothing else 
can improve the condition of a family. 

To show propriety of spirit, ( the author ) says — 

31. A poet’s composition, (containing) proper spirit 
shows charm, like the magnanimous acts of the wise made 
agreeable with thoughtfulness. 

A poet’s composition made agreeable with the right spirit 
becomes charming, like the liberal deeds of a wise man united to 
thoughtfulness. 

As in my drama Citrahharata— 

‘ The large-hearted lord of waters ( i.e. the ocean ) on 
the one hand with its body swelled with unlimited water 
flowing into it from a number of rivers and on the other 
hand its water being dried up by the submarine fire furious 
with its blazing, thriving flames, does neither feel proud nor 
humiliated. In the case of the great, a change in spirit does 
not result from a change in circumstances 

Here, while the greatness of Yudhisthira’s character is 
being praised under the pretext of the ocean, in the statement, 
viz. the ocean, with its body swelled up by the flow of rivers, and 
being drunk ( i.e. dried up ) by the submarine fire, out of its 
immense strength, does neither feel pride nor humility, because 
by a change in the circumstances the great do not change, the 
profundity and firmness of character show propriety. 

But not as in Bhattenduraja’s (verse) — 

‘Wonderful is the submarine fire, and still more 
wonderful is the great ocean, thinking of whose great deeds 
the mind shivers. One, eating up its own means of stay, is 
not satiated with waters it has drunk, and the other great 
being does not feel any exhaustion in its body of waters 
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Here, while describing the greatness of the character of the 
submarine fire and that of the ocean, it has been said that the 
first, its stomach not being very big, is not satiated with drink- 
ing water, and the other, on whom the first is living, does not 
experience any exhaustion : so both are wonderful. (In this 
statement) who does not (cry) shame on the submarine fire on 
account of its constant greed? The ocean also is not shown to 
have the capacity to satisfy (just) one needy person depending 
on him : so the praise of one, who does not possess the virtue 
worth the praise, is improper. 

To show the propriety of purpose, ( the author ) says — 

32. A saying whose purpose is exhibited without 
(much) difficulty pleases the mind, like the self-abiding 
innocence of the virtuous. 

A composition conveying (to the reader) its import without 
any difficulty captivates the mind like the untarnished straight- 
forwardness of the virtuous. 

As in Dipaka’s (verse ) — 

‘ ‘ 0 mother, I think this person among these Brahmanas 
is some prince; the upper side of his hand is scratched by 
the hawk’s clutches, his forearm is marked on the inner 
side with the (rubbing of the) bow-string, his lower lip, 
hands and feet and the corners of the eyes are copper red 
and he is broad-chested; but he has no provision for the 
journey’. ‘ Daughter, if it be so, let him enter the house; 
through meritorious deeds have (we) obtained this special 
guest”. 

Here, a wanton lady, seeing a young agreeable traveller, 
-one fine evening, purposely says thus to her mother, Here has 
arrived this (person) of princely appearance, accustomed to 
Taawking and using arrows”. Spoken thus the mother also in- 
tentionally says, “Daughter, if it be so, let him enter the house. 
Through (great) merit have we obtained this special guest who 
ought to be honoured”. By this statement indicative of the 
purpose, the propriety becomes prominent. 

K. S.— 11 
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But not as in another (verse) of his— 

* 0 you, whose mind is unsteady on account of separa- 
tion (from your husband), you were so much distressed for 
the sake of your husband, that you did not notice your fore- 
head which, when you bowed all at once at the feet of 
Candika, was scratched with the bulging edge of the plate 
which contained the incense and which you yourself had 
placed’. 

Here, pointing to the nail-scratches on the forehead of 
Vinayavati whose husband had come after a long time, the 
female friend, in a dissimulatory manner speaks thus, “O you, 
frantic in separation, while bowing at Candika s feet for ( the 
safe return of) your husband, you did not notice your forehead 
which had been scratched by the edge of the plate containing 
burning incense and which you yourself had placed”. In this 
statement a mere training in dissimulatory speech is displayed; 
there is no speciahpurpose either of the friend or of the heroine 
in these remarks. 

To show the propriety of naturalness, ( the author ) says— 

33. Propriety of naturalness appears like a beautiful 
ornament for compositions, just as natural (lit. inartificial)' 
and unequalled beauty is a lovely ornament for women. 

Propriety of naturalness looks like an ornament for the 
sayings of poets, as does the natural and unequalled beauty for 
women. 

As in my Munimatammamsa-- 

‘Whose mind does not the lady make moist (so to speak) 
with passion at the end of her bath— the lady, whose bosom 
is covered as it were with the necklace (in the form of) the 
water dripping for the moment from the end of the tresses, 
flung over her ears, whose hair are standing on end through 
cold, and who is thus producing a hissing sound, the corners 
of whose eyes are red, their collyrium being washed off, and 
whose braid is dripping (with drops of water )*. 
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Here has been established the unchanged (mental) state 
even (in the presence of excitants) for love in the case of 
V3^asa’s son, Suka, indifferent on account of extreme renuncia- 
tion, with his mind pure on account of (the power of) restraint, 
while looking at the naked celestial Ganges, and not feeling any 
hesitation when being looked at by her. It has been said, 
“ Whose mind does a beautiful woman not melt with passion — 
a woman from the ends of whose hair, flung back over the ears,, 
is dripping a continuous chain of water-drops, which can be mis- 
taken for the moment for a necklace on her breasts, and who is 
horripilated and is producing a hissing sound on account of cold, 
who has the corners of her eyes red, their collyrium being 
washed away, and whose hair is dripping and flowing loosely? 
Here it is quite appropriate when we say a thing already moist 
makes others also wet. 

But not as ( in my verse ) in the same work — 

‘ Devotion is interpreted as cowardice, forgiveness as 
fear, the praise of the worthy as helplessness, firmness as 
cruelty, forethought as unsciipulousness, power of learning 
as perturbance, meditation as deception, austerities as 
hypocrisy and vow of noble character as unmanliness. What 
is not tarnished (lit, moistened) with faults in the mouth of 
those who have taken a vow of wickedness 

Here, while describing the character of the wicked and 
showing the contrary sense ascribed to virtues like devotion and 
others, the phrase, viz. what is not tarnished ( lit. soaked ) with, 
calumny in the words of the wicked, is improper because of 
( the impossibility of ) a dry object making something else wet. 

To show propriety of peroration, ( the author ) says — 

34. To whom is not the meaning of a composition 
dear, (when its) sense has been determined by a perorative 
sentence, and resembling thereby a transaction which is 
promptly carried out ? 

Who does not approve of the meaning of a composition,, 
whose object has been established by means of a perorative 
sentence, like a transaction promptly carried out ? 
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As in my Mmimatamlmdmm-- 

‘The sages appl)ing heart and soul have said nothing of 
reality in (their) manifold heaps of unfathomable books. 
After due deliberation, 'this is the essence of the great sages’ 
(sayings ) viz., egoism brings existence and the absence of 
its emancipation 

While considering the meaning of the Bhagavadgita, it has 
been summarised and expressed (thus), “No true principle 
worthy of note has been expounded by the sages whose minds 
have grown dull by (studying) the various dry ^astras, and who. 
are still applying themselves (to study). Verily this is the 
essence of the pure thoughts of tJie gifts of the revered sage 
Vyasa that egoism is the cause of existence and the absence of 
it that of emancipation”. Here, the summary of the advice for 
putting an end to existence develops the already full propriety 
of the context. 

But not as in Parivrajaka’s (verse )“— 

* Penance has not been practised, rather it is we who 
have been afflicted* objects of delight have not been enjoyed 
( exhausted), rather it is we who have been exhausted; old 
age has not worn out, rather it is we who are worn out; our 
desires have not gone, but we ourselves are gone’. 

Here, while saying, “It is we who have been afflicted, 
exhausted, worn out, and gone”, the meaning of the sentence 
does not convey anything; it has no charm and fulfils no motive 
and nothing worth a summary has been said. 

To show propriety of poetic fancy, ( the author) says— 

■ 35. A poefs composition properly ornamented with 
poetic brilliance shines like the spotless family of a virtuous 
person gifted with fortunes. 

A poet’s composition, properly ornamented with poetic 
brilliance shines like a virtuous person’s spotless family made 
lustrous with wealth. 
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As in my Ldmnyamtl — 

*0 cruel one, do you bite my lower lip mistaking it for 
a ‘ bimba ’ ( fruit ) ? 0 capricious one, now be despaired of 
( getting) the ripe ‘ jambu’ fruit. Thus another seeing that 
her husband had reached the door loudly speaks to the 
parrot with her lip bitten by her paramour®. 

Here, with her lips bitten by another uxorious lover, and 
knowing that her husband had reached the door, a lady speaks 
to the parrot (posing) as if ignorant of his ( i.e. her husband’s} 
arrival, ‘‘O cruel one, why do you bite my lip thinking it to be 
a ‘bimba’ fruit ? Now be despaired, 0 capricious one, of getting 
the * jambu’ fruit; I being angry, will not give it to you”. The 
above remarks uttered loudly and made lovely through the 
cleverness, the wit, the novelty of thought and the convincing 
dissimularive way of saying, exhibit the beauty of propriety. 

And Bhatta Tauta remarks, “Power to (create) ever novel 
thoughts is known as {pratibhd) ingenuity”. 

But not as in the same work of mine — 

‘The lover having departed, the bedding having been 
removed from the room, the stale garlands having been put 
aside, when the one of intense passion whose day of appoint- 
ment she had not kept had arrived in the morning, the 
wanton lady dispelled his grief by kicking him too when 
about to loosen her girdle-string, and saying, “Ah! with 
my eyes fixed at the door, I had to sleep a!! alone”. 

Here, not keeping her appointment with the man already in 
love with her and spending the night with a fresh paramour, 
and removing all the signs of amorous sport viz., the bedding, 
the flowers and the rest, when he had left in the morning, the 
prostitute, at the arrival of the former, angry at his breaking 
the appointment, and with his mind caught in love for her, dis- 
pelled his grief (or else by removing the shaft of his doubt made 
him resemble the A^oka tree with his haif-like sprouts standing 
on their ends), as she kicked him with her lotus-like foot through 
(posed ) jealousy and anger, when he was about to loosen her 
girdk'String quickly and assuaged his anger with words arousing 
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•coalidence, namely, “With my eyes fixed at the door, in my 
longing to meet you, I slept all alone ’M This sentence shows 
the base character of a courtesan’s lust and only conceals the 
truth in an eloquent manner. It does not show an atom of 
propriety arising from ingenuity. 

To show propriety of the circumstances described, (the 
author ) says — 

36, A composition (containing) the propriety of 
circumstances (described) becomes an object of worship 
of the world, like the captivating deeds of the wise done 
after due deliberation. 

Through propriety of circumstances described, a composition 
is honoured in the world like the lovable acts of the wise done 
after due deliberation. 

As in my Ldmny avail-- 

‘ Playing with the ball has been abandoned, restless- 
ness befitting childhood has been given up, artless loveliness 
has vanished, a gait like that of an elephant has been 
resorted to, the elegant play of the eye-brows is being prac- 
tised, and since the fawn-eyed one has developed sparkling 
wit in her amorous talk, we presume that she has amassed 
a good load of elegant charms, a source of pride to young 
ladies*. 

Here, it has been said, “Playing with the ball has been 
left off, restlessness befitting childhood has vanished, artless 
loveliness has disappeared, the gait of an elephant has been 
accepted, a practice in the wanton play of the creeper-like eye- 
brows has been resorted to, and an amazing wit has been deve- 
loped in amorous talk. So we know that having left her girlhood 
and passing over to youth, but not fully embracing it, the 
maiden in her pride of beauty implying the urgency of approach- 
ing union, has amassed (so to speak) a heap of elegant charms 
which go to make a young damsel”. In these words, propriety 
shines forth prominently, it being portrayed clearly in the des- 
cription of the middle stage of youth. 
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Not as in Raaja^ekhara’s ( verse ) — 

* Is not Jamadagni’s son ashamed of desiring to fight 
with this (boy) whose palms are red because of lack of 
practice in holding the bow, who has killed only Tataka and 
whose throat still has in it the milk* (from his mother’s 
breasts i.e. who is very young); — Jamadagni’s son who is a 
great archer, clever enough to kill all the Ksatriyas, and 
who has white hair flowing over his ears ? ’ 

Here, in the statement, viz. is not aged Bhargava, a fine 
archer and powerful ( lit. grown) enough to do horrible deeds of 
valour, ashamed of his desire to fight with the child Rama, 
whose delicate, lotus-like palms have grown red by catching the 
bow; — Bhargava, who has the power to kill all the Ksatriyas 
while Rama has killed only Tataka. Bhargava has grey hair flow- 
ing up to his ears, while Rama’s throat possibly has yet in it the 
milk from the breasts of his mother. While artificially describing 
the difference between the ages of Rama and of the son of Jama- 
dagni, the phrase “killer of Tataka’’ has a contrary effect ( i.e. 
shows Rama’s valour ) and brings about some indescribable im- 
propriety which makes the mind shrink. 

To show propriety of thought, (the author ) says — 

37. The composition becomes beautiful by proper 
thought just as the education of the wise becomes charm- 
ing on account of learning what really ought to be learnt. 

By the propriety in thought a composition attains beauty, 
just as the knowledge of the learned attains beauty by knowing 
that which is worth knowing. 

As in my Munimatamlmarhsd — 

‘The word that Yudhisthira, the zealous observer of the 
vow of truth, uttered falsely, viz., “Elephant” in a crooked 
manner at the time of announcing the death of A^vattha- 
man, was nothing but the delusive display {lit. yawn) of 
Royal Glory sullied on account of her association with the 


* Cf. the phrase in Hindi. 
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mud-born lotus ^ disclosing her deadly enmity towards the 
moon of truthfulness 

Here, in the story of Dro^ia^s death, the statement is, “(On 
account of) the fact that even Yudhisthira, son of Dharma and 
observer of the vow of truth, told a lie and spoke the word 
‘elephant’ in a low voice, I think the Goddess of Wealth (shows) 
her enmity towards the moon by her display ( lit. yawn ) of 
disgust for the lotuses ( closing at the rise of the moon )”. (In 
this statement ) the thought results in the final agreeable pro- 
priety made prominent by revealing the reality of the nature 
of the Goddess of Wealth in an appropriate manner. 

But not as in ( another verse ) in the same work of mine— 

‘ If Bhima had to commit that demoniac deed of cruelly 
murdering Du^^asana, when that crime of Du§§asana in 
pulling his (Bhima’s) beloved Draupadi’s clothes and hair 
had been perpetrated long ago and even faded in memory, 
why did he, Bhima in the forest exile, hard on account of 
kuia grass and stones, drink for a long time the water mixed 
with the sweat drops of buffaloes plunged therein being 
afflicted with heat, when he could do the same act 
instantly ? ’ 

Here, while pondering over Bhimasena’s exploits ( it has 
been said ) “ If Bhima had to commit that demon-like cruel deed 
on Du^^asana on account of his pulling Krsna’s hair and clothes 
thirteen years back, then why did he, who could avenge the 
newly performed act, even then drink water mixed with this 
flowing sweat of baffaloes lying therein on account of the heat of 
summer, while in exile where life was hard on account of the 
pricking ku^a blades and difficult on account of stones*’? In 
this sentence in describing the deplorable deed, the author has 
displayed inappropriateness, because it is a mere taunt and the 
real cause of Bhimasena’s not killing Du^^asana then has not 
been brought out. 


*The splendour of the moon (^T:) is inimical towards 
the lotus. 
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To show propriety of names, ( the author ) says — 

38. By the significant term, conforming to the 
motive, the merits and demerits of a composition are 
shown, just as the name worthy of the acts of a person 
shows his virtues and defects. 

The object of poetry is ‘Propriety’ and it is by means of 
suitable names that the merits and demerits of a poem are 
exposed in an elegant manner, just as a man’s name shows his 
virtues and defects. 

As in Kalidasa’s ( verse )— ' 

‘The five-arrowed god, whom it is difficult to resist 
because of yearnings for an object difficult to obtain, already 
afflicts this my heart; nothing to say when the mangoes in 
the orchard, with their yellowish leaves moving in the 
Malaya breeze, show their blossoms 

Here, in the statement, viz. ‘the god of love, having five 
arrows and difficult to stop from longing for scarce objects, has 
already torn my heart into shreds; what (will happen) when the 
mango trees of the sport garden, with their fresh leaves being 
shaken by the Malaya breeze, put forth their blossoms’, the 
epithet five-arrowed one for the god of love is proper. 

Or, for instance, in my Bauddhamddnalatd— 

‘Her childhood having vanished at the advent of youtb 
the slender-bodied one has appropriated to herself fresh 
graces of blandishment, the very ornament of the god of 
love, a friend embracing all her limbs, the graces by which 
the god who has erotic pleasures as his missiles and whose 
onslaught knows no check, conquers the kingdom of the 
worlds, even without preparation on a large scale *. 

Here, it has been said, ‘the slender-bodied one, with her 
childhood being usurped by youth, has appropriated to herself 
a new indescribable grace which is her friend as it embraces all 
her limbs, and which is the very ornament of the god of Love, 
by which the god whose valour needs no effort to display itself 
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and who has enjoyment as his missile, conquers the kingdom of 
"the three worlds without preparation on any large scale*. In 
this statement the epithet, “he who has enjoyment as his 
missile” is proper for the god of Love, for in the desire to con- 
quer the three worlds by means of the grace of a slender-limbed 
damsel, the other arrows and other (missiles) of the god of Love 
.are useless. 

But not as in Kalidasa’s (verse) — 

*0 Lord, restrain, restrain thy wrath’, while the voices 
of the gods in the air murmured thus, that fire born of the 
eye of the Auscipious One (be. Siva'^ reduced the god of 
Love to ashes’. 

Here, while describing the confusion caused by the shooting 
•of arrows by the god of Love at the illustrious Siva while he was 
seeing (all this ), and the voices of the gods were moving in the 
air in order to pacify his anger, saying “Restrain OLord, rest- 
rain thy wrath”; that fire born of Siva’s eye reduced the god of 
Love to a heap of ashes; the use of * Bhava’ (i.e.-Creator) in place 
'Of Rudra ( the terrific ) is inappropriate. 

To show propriety of benedictory stanzas, (the author) says — 
39. A proper benediction raises the value of a poem 
that gives a complete sense and satisfies the learned; just 
as a proper benediction increases the prosperity of a king 
who gives all his wealth (in charity) and appeases the 
learned men. 

As in my teacher Gahgaka’s (verse )— 

‘ May that indescribable play of the eyes of the fawn- 
eyed ladies grant you unparallelled joy — the play of the 
eyes which is steeped in love and throbbing with the inten- 
sity of affection and seeingwhose wondrous (deeds), (love’s) 
five arrows which conquered the world, relinquishing their 
work, hide their faces in the quiver’. 

Here, in the statement “ May that indescribable and un- 
parallelled play of the eyes of the fawn-eyed lady, spirited with 
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the intensity of iove, grant you happiness; the play of the eyes, 
seeing whose valour (lit. object) love’s five world-conquering 
arrows, giving up their work, hide their faces in the quiver as if 
out of shame ’’—the benedictory phrase ‘may it grant you plea- 
sure’ is just proper, because the play of the beloved’s eyes is 
capable of giving pleasure. 

As also in my Vdtsydyanasutrasdra — 

‘May the god of Love grant pleasure to you— the god of 
iove, residing in the eye- corners of the lotus-faced ladies, 
who enslaves the people of the three worlds, and the grace 
of whom, though burnt by Siva, has become clearer to (the 
people of) all the worlds, and who thus resembles the colly- 
rium which is burnt black and resides in the eye-corners of 
lotus-faced ladies, and enslaves the people of three worlds, 
and is worthy of the longings of the people of ail the worlds’. 

Here, in the statement, ‘May the god of Love, the grace of 
whom though burnt, like collyrium, has increased — (the benedic- 
tion ), ‘may grant you pleasure’ is proper because the god of 
Love is pleasure-incarnate. 

But not as in Amaruka’s ( verse ) — 

‘Away with gods like Hari, Kara and Skanda,— may the 
face of the fair limbed lady, at the end of the erotic plea- 
sures when amorous play had ceased, protect you, — the 
damsel’s face, which has beautiful tremulous tresses, un- 
steady ear-rings and the auspicious mark on the forehead 
washed off a little by the mild spray of sweat-drops’. 

Here, the statement is— “ May the damsel’s face with tre- 
mulous locks and ear-rings and the mark of the forehead washed 
off by sweat at the end of amorous sport, protect you; talk no 
more of gods like Hari* Hara and Skanda ( Here, the expres- 
sion ) “ may it protect you ”, is improper, “ May it please you 
should have been better. One should, in this very manner, see 
propriety in other parts of a composition. Their examples have 
not been cited for they are too numerous. Let me desist from 
prolixity. 
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There was Praka^endra, the very light of the country of 
Kashmir. He (possessed) the glory of the lord of gods. In his 
house there were (always) going on a continuous sanctifying 
sacrifice in which the Brahmajaas obtained the foremost place. 
In the wonderful temple of great Svayamhhu (Brahman) he 
installed the figures of { sixteen ) mothers in painting. ( In that 
very temple ) in course of time he, the donor of cows, land, black 
deer skins and dwelling places, gave up his life (lit. left his body). 

His son, Ksemendra, also known by the blessed name of 
* Vyasadasa ’ ( follower of Vyasa ) and the pupil of all the learned 
men ( of the age ) and possessed of imperishable poetic fame^ 
composed this new treatise on “ Propriety in Poetry 

When ( his ) honoured friend Ratnasiihha had left for the 
heavenly abode in the reign of Sri Vijayesa,* these musings oa 
speech were put, together for the sake of his son, Udayasiihha by 
name. 

This work has been verily composed during the reign of the 
illustrious king Anantaraja, whose learning and good conduct 
are reputed in the three worlds, whose sword turns every one to 
be his follower, who has achieved unique exaltation by being 
naodest to all, and the fire of whose glory keeps the quarters 
quiet (lit. cool ). 

Thus ends A Critical Discourse on the Theory of 
Propriety composed by Ksemendra, alias Vyasadasa, son of 
revered Praka^endra. 


* is incorrect according to Panini; it is mahaham- 

prayoga I The names Vijaye^a and Ratanasimha do not occur in 
the Rajatarahgitii. The phrase ^ may refer to 

a place of pilgrimage called Vijaye^vara or Vijaye^a, modern 
Bijabehara between Anantanaga and iSrlnagara, or ^ may 
be modern Sopur and Vijaye^a may be a feudatory king. 



suvrttatilaka 

OR 

FOREHEAD-MARK OF FINE METRES 
Chapter I 

1. May the crooked sprout-like digit of the mooa 
on the head of Siva (lit. Ganapati’s father) grant you 
happiness; — the digit of the moon, which is red through 
the reflection of the lustre of shining jewels in the promi- 
nent hoods of the serpents, and which is as graceful as 
the bright (sikha) mark of the nails made on Parvati’s 
person at the time of catching her hair amorously in a fit 
of solicitous envy. 

2. (Our) homage to Visnu. (lit. the discus-bearer) 
the preceptor of the three worlds, who can assume a 
small size at his will, whose exploits as a dwarf are well- 
known, and who is crooked through his illusive power. 

3. Salutation to Vyasa of immense lustre, the trea- 
sure-house of (different kinds of) metres, an authority on 
good conduct and etiquette, and the very abode of asceti- 
cism and truth. 

4. Ksemendra composes for his intelligent pupils, 
the ‘ Suvrttatilaka * of charming letters, a decoration for 
the face of the Goddess of Learning, and a decorative 
mark of bright pigment on her forehead. 

5. Having examined the metres, and considered 
their (respective) charm, this collection is made (of metres) 
loved by eminent poets; — metres, which are chiefly used 
in the making of poetry. 


Note. — (The Sanskrit Text is published in the Kavyamala Series 
No. 2). 
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6, A vowel is said to be heavy when it is long or 
occurs before a conjunct letter and it is said to be light 
when it is short and does not precede a conjunct letter. 

7-8. (The groups of syllables having) three long 
(vowels), the initial as long, the middle as long, the final 
as long, the three as short, the initial as short, the middle 
as short, or the final as short, have respectively been indi- 
cated by the letters : ‘ma’, ‘bha , ‘ja*, ‘sa’, ‘na , ‘ya’, *ra^ 
and ‘ta’. The letter ‘la’ stands for a short vowel, while 
‘ga’ designates a long one. 

9. Examples have been given of consonants some-' 
times in the same foot, and sometimes occurring as 
conjuncts. 

10. (The metre) having six letters, with the caesura 
after the first two letters, and having ‘ta’ and 'ya* (types 
of ganas), is called ‘Tanumadhya*. 

As in my ( verse )— 

‘Verily she has been so apportioned by her age that the 
slender-waisted * (Tanumadhya) one acquires coquetry^ 
all the more 

11. (The metre) containing seven letters and com- 
prising ja, sa, and one long syllable, and having no- 
caesura is the well-known metre called ‘ Kumaralalita’. 

As in my (verse ) — 

‘ These people, servile imitators, do not think of ( lit., 
take pity on ) the person who has been reduced to the state 
of memory ( i.e. is dead). (Verily ) this means frivolity of 
the young ( Kumaralalita ) 

* The names of the metres are so used as to give a rele»» 
vant sense in the context, Most of the names of the metres 
signify some attribute of young ladies. It shows that women 
took part in music and dance. 
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12. The metre having eight syllables (consisting of) 
two long ones occurring after two ma combinations is 
called the ‘ Vidyunmala’. 

As in my ( verse ) — 

* At the time when tbe streaks of lightning (Vidyutt' 
mala ) are busy dancing on the lap of clouds, the belovea 
( takes recourse to) silence, meditation, sleeping on the^ 
ground, and her love-sickness becomes acute 

13. In which the short and long syllables are used' 
in close sequence (i.e. one after the other) in a charming: 
manner, that is called the “Pramani“ by those who are* 
authorities on metres. 

As in my (verse )— 

‘ A little knowledge flared up with arrogance meansr 
only labour for the teacher; and that power (Pramani) which 
brings no good to others is also useless ^ 

14. The fifth (syllable) is short in all (the feet), 
while the seventh (is short) in the second and the fourth 
(foot); the sixth syllable is long in all (the feet). This is 
the scheme of a sloha. 

15. The varieties of Anustup metre, on account of 
its different combinations, are innumerable. Appeal to the ear 
according to the illustration in hand (in using the metre} 
is the main consideration. 

As in the revered Vyasa’s ( verse )— 

‘ There the eastern quarter was adorned with the moon, 
the lord of white water-lilies, palish white like the cheeks 
of beautiful ladies, and a delight to the eyes 

16. The metre having nine syllables of the combi- 
nations of *na’, *na’ and *bha‘ groups, is called by those 
well-versed in prosody, Bhujaga-Sisusrta. 
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As in my (verse ) — 

‘ Why do not these dull people bow with devotion at 
Siva’s feet, which dispel the fear of births and rebirths, and 
which have a serpentine move (Bhujaga-Sislusrta ). 

17. The metre called the ‘‘Rukmavati** has been 
described by those engaged in (the science of) prosody as 
having ten syllables, comprising of groups ‘bha’, ‘ma’, ‘sa’ 
and a long vowel 

As in my ( verse ) — 

‘ The great delusion of birth and rebirth full of illusion 
has been broken through thousands of unreal bodies. Alas I 
who can own this fortune, consisting of gold ( Rukmavati ), 
coming and going, and as unreal as dealings in a dream 

18. They call that metre Tndravajra’, which 
contains eleven syllables comprising of two groups of ‘ta* 
type joined to a ‘ja’ group and two long syllables. 

As in my (verse ) — 

‘ On him, in whose heart dreadful greed and anger, 
invisible from their very inception have secured a foothold, 
befalls unbearable misfortune resembling the fall of India’s 
blazing thunderbolt and so on. ( Indravajra— a bolt from 
the blue ) 

19. The metre ' Upendravajra ’ is one that has 
eleven syllables comprising of the groups ‘ja’, ‘ta’, ‘ja in 
order and combined with two long vowels. 

As in my ( verse ) — 

‘ In this world those alone have conquered the worldly 
illusion who meditate as instructed by their preceptors on 
Siva, who is worshipped by Brahma and others, and Dpendra, 
the thunderbolt-holder (Indra) and the lord of Waters 
(Varu^ia )’. 

20. By means of various combinations of these two 
(i.e. the Indravajra and the Upendravajra) in alternate 
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(feet of a verse), the metre becomes “ Upajati*' charming' 
through abundance of novelty,. 

21. The metre called the ‘Dodhaka’ has eleven 
syllables comprising three groups of Tha’ type followed 
by two long syllables. 

As in my ( verse ) — 

‘ 0 ye worldly enjoyments, transitory like the worldly 
delusion, depart; now I have no more of infatuation; more- 
over there resides in ( my) mind Siva, bearing the digit of 
the moon and granting to his devotees immunity from fear\®' 

22. (The metre called) Salini has eleven syllables 
comprising of *ma’, 'ta’, and ‘ta* in order, combined with 
two long syllables, and has caesura after the first four 
syllables. 

As in my ( verse )— 

‘ To whom is not dear the tremulous, intoxicated, accl 
playful damsel ( Salini ) of sweet copper-coloured compact 
cheeks speaking irrelevant things in the middle of conversa- 
tion, and closely embraced by youth 

23. The famous metre called ‘ Rathoddhata ^ has 
eleven syllables comprising of the groups Ta’, *na\ 
combined with a short and a long vowel — (all in the 
enumerated order). 

As in my { verse ) — 

* 0 king, your banner, hoisted on your chariot (Rathodl* 
dhata ) facing ( the enemies ) in each battle looks like the 
creeper-like eye-brows of the fickle wives of (your) foes 
threatening the enjoyment of lovely pleasures’. 

*The author had to labour to bring in dodhaha, which he 
could do only by splitting the word, and that quite inaccurately^ 
viz. do dJiakd, 

K. S.-12 
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24. The metre called the ‘ Svagata ' contains eleven 
syllables comprising two long syllables coming at the end 
of ‘ra*, *na’, and ‘bha’ groups. 

As in my ( verse )-“ 

* It is only the good who really live in this world;— 
the good, who have heaps of virtues, spotless like the pieces 
of gems, busy in giving the desired object to those who 
supplicate, and who have their heads bent low in offering 
welcome ( Svagata ) to those who approach them \ 

25. Those who know prosody name the metre 
having twelve syllables and consisting of four groups of 
*sa occurring consecutively as the ‘Totaka’. 

As in my (verse )— - 

‘ Reducing the great essence of love of the amorous age 
to mere memory, and attachment and infatuation having 
faded away, 0 wise one, taking an alms-bowl in hand, roam 
about in the wilderness all round’.* 

26. The metre having twelve syllables with the 
scheme of ‘ja’, ‘ta’. ‘ja’ and ‘ra’ is called the ‘ Vamsastha 
by those well-versed in prosody. 

As in my ( verse )— 

‘Victorious are the prosperous good people possessed of 
proper merits, born of high family (Vam§astha) always 
removing the intense suffering of people due to infiamma« 
tory distress ( atapa ) and thereby, they look like the high 
white umbrellas placed on huge bamboo sticks, warding of 
the intense heat of suffering from the humanity 

27. Those who know the different kinds of metres 
call that metre the ‘Drutavilaihbita’, which contains 
twelve syllables comprising of ‘na’, ‘bha*, *bha’ and *ra* 
(in order). 

* The author had to labour hard to bring in the nam e of 
the metre in the stanza and that too in parts. 
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As in my ( verse )— 

* The moon surrounded by clouds possessing the lustre 
of Siva’s neck and moving (both) quickly and slowly, sails 
in the sky, and ( thereby ) looks like a royal swan swimming 
amidst the ripples of the Yamuna, and possessed of a beauty 
like that of Siva’s neck and moving both quickly and slowly 
( Drutavilambita )’. 

28. The metre having thirteen syllables comprising 
of ‘ma’, ‘na*, 'ja’ and *ra’ (followed by a long syllable) 
and the caesura coming after the first three syllables is 
known as the ‘Praharsini*. 

As in my ( verse ) — 

‘ The unpretended glory of those blissful people, who 
have become lustrous through their fame on account of 
charming virtues like self-respect and magnanimity, delights 
others (Praharsini );— the glory, which has been obtained by 
the growing prowess of their own arms and which serves as 
a means of livelihood for each and every person devoted to 
them living in all directions’. 

29. The metre having fourteen syllables comprising 
’‘ta’, ‘bha\ ‘ja’ and *ja (groups) followed in the end by 
two long syllables, is known as the ‘ Vasantatilaka 

As in my (verse) — 

‘On the arrival of his comrade, illustrious cupid, whose 
(associate) hereditory minister he was, the ornament of 
spring (Vasantatilaka) whitish pale with blooming flowers, 
decorated his beloved, the beautiful earth, whose hair in the 
form of rows of bees were dressed in curls 

30. That metre is called the * Malini ’ which has 
fifteen syllables of the scheme ‘na’, ‘na’, ‘ma’, ‘ya, com- 
bined with (another) ‘ya’, and the caesura resting on the 
eighth syllable. 
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As in my (verse)— 

‘To whom is not dear the wanton female-florist looking' 
in every direction, getting startled at the movement of even 
a blade of grass, saying, “No, No, No, No”, at the time of 
loosening the girdle-string, and not letting of her upper 
garment for fear of laxity in her conduct ?’ 

31. The ‘Narkuta’ is known as having seventeen 
syllables (of the scheme) of ‘na , ‘ja , ‘bha, ‘ja’, ‘ia’ and 
a short and a long vowel in the end with the due caesura 
therein. 

As in my (verse)— 

‘Tell me, how did you have your subjects attached’ 
(litfreddened ) to you while you rendered the kingdom 
white as lunar rays, by means of the heaps of fame of great 
virtue and prowess, secured by your own arm. To whom do, 
your uncommon deeds not provide delight ? ’ 

32. The metre ‘Prthvi* is defined by those versed 
in prosody as having seventeen syllables (of the scheme} 
of ‘ja, ‘sa , ‘ja*, ‘sa, ‘ya’, a short syllable and a long one 
with the ceasura as eight and nine syllables. 

As in my (verse)— 

‘That person destined to serve permanently, with his 
body covered with dust and his limbs tottering with fatigue, 
as he trudges towards his master’s abode, a home of back- 
biters, thinks, infatuated as he is, that the entire earth is 
placed in his hands by the glances (of his master) that 
yield no reward’. 

33. The Harini metre consisting of seventeen sylla- 

bles (of the scheme) of *na’, *sa’, ‘ma, ‘ra’, ‘sa’, a short 
vowel, and a long one, has its caesura as six, four and 
seven syllables. ' 
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As in my (verse)— 

*As the time passes, pleasures cease to possess the 
same relish. Wealth and youth are transitory. Do meri- 
torious deeds while this body does not perish. Some indes- 
cribable measurement of time runs quickly past like the 
frightened young fawns running in leaps and bounds’. 

34. The Sikharini is said to have seventeen syllables 
of the scheme of *ya\ ‘ma’, 'na’, ‘sa’, Tha’, a short vowel 
and a long one, with the caesura as six and eleven 
syllables. 

As in my ( verse)— 

‘Since anger has melted away, and with that has gone 
the pride of passion associated with prosperity. I think 
that ripeness agreeable to the ages of tranquillity has come. 
Now the mountain-land at its peak suits me most;— the land, 
which is lovely and hence fit for severe penance; and thus 
capable of ending this turmoil of births and rebirths 

35. The Mandakranta contains seventeen syllables 
(of the scheme) of ‘ma , ‘bha’, ‘na’, ‘ta’, ‘ta , and two 
long syllables with the caesura as four, six, and -seven 
syllables. 

As in my (verse) — 

‘ If one remembers those side-long glances of your eyes 
of thick eye-lashes, accompanied by the big eye-corners, 
stealing away one’s courage, then why in vain practise 
concentration in a forest by means of strict discipline? The 
venomous female serpent of slothful gait bites severely the 
hand it comes in contact with 

36. The Sardulavikridita is said to have nineteen 
syllables of the scheme of 'ma’, ‘sa , ‘ja', ‘sa*, ‘ta , *ta' and 
a long syllable with the ceasura as twelve and seven 
letters. 
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As in my (verse) — 

* Your sword does lion-like deeds on the battle-jBeld 
against your foes — the sword, grown jagged with pearls, 
sticking to it from the temples of elephants broken by 
terrible, infuriated and well-armoured warriors wafting 
vehemently its mane in the form of its fame and looked at 
by people frightened and confused at the beginning of its 
dreadful yawn*. 

37. The Sragdhara is known to have twenty-one 
syllables of the scheme of ‘ma*, ‘ra’, 'bha*, *na* and three 
•ya’ groups, with caesura at every seventh syllable. 

As in my (verse) — 

‘O Lord of the Earth, this world is adorned with your 
fame and looks as if wearing garlands of perfume; — the- 
fame, which possesses the lovely grace of intrinsic merits 
which has reached the position of the ear-lotus of the celes- 
tial ladies on account of its immense virtues ( similar ta 
those of ear-lotus); and which has the lustre of sparkling 
pearls, of blooming lavall^ of the kunda flowers and of the 
moon’. 

38. This exposition of numerous charming metres^ 
devoid of difficult and uneven syllables and free from 
irregular caesura has been made for the benefit (of 
students) because (the metres in it) are easy, suited to all 
poetic needs, commonly used by great poets and which 
infuse ambrosia into the ear. 

Here ends the first chapter called “ The Choice of Metres 
in the Suvrttatilaka composed by Ksemendra, also known as 
Vyasadasa, son of revered Prakasendra. 
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1. Having put together the definitions and illustra- 
tions of popular metres, now the exposition of their 
merits and demerits is taken up. 

2. The goddess of speech does not rest comfortably 
on metres of six or seven syllables, just as a bee cannot 
rest on the narrow end of a tender bud of mallikd flowers* 

3. Lovely metres, if short, look charming with 
compounds and, if long, without compounds, or as the 
context suits them. 

4-5. Some have generally defined the scheme of 
Anustup metres as ‘ the fifth syllable should be short and 
the sixth long’. But exceptions to this have been seen 
even in (the compositions of) the great. Thus, invariably,, 
appeal to the ear is of greater importance. 

As in Kalidasa’s (verse) — 

‘ In that family of great purity was born Dilipa of 
greater piety, who was a moon among kings, and was like the 
very moon born of the milky ocean’. 

6. Though the mixing up of various kinds of 
Upajati metres is allowed, yet one should like the initial 
syllable of the first foot to be short. 

As in revered Utpalaraja’s (verse) — 

‘ Why do these thick drops of your tears fall, dark om 
account of the colly rium (they have) washed away; and 
(thereby ) looking like long strings of bees resting on the 
creeper like thick line of hair above the navel?’ 

7. With the (one) short (syllable) at the beginning 
of the sloka, like the end of a thread, it becomes sharp 
and enters into the ear (of the listener) without difficulty, 
and does not obstruct the cadence. 
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8. If obstructed by heavy syllables, as if possessed 
of a knot at the end, it causes some pain to the ear. 

As in Kalidasa’s (verse)— 

‘There is in the northern direction the lord of moun- 
tains called Himalaya, possessed of divine spirit. \^'ith its 
extremities entering in the eastern and the western ocean, 
it stands like the measuring-rod of the Earth’. 

9. With the caesura falling after every three sylla- 
bles does the Dodhaka look charming. (If the caesura be) 
on larger or lesser (number of syllables) than this, (the 
metre) seems to lose its poise as well as its rhythm. 

As in my (verse) — 

‘Gather the grace arising from honouring and adoring 
the good; avoid the company of the evil This is the means 
to avoid the danger of sinking in the furious ocean of exist- 
ence which is difficult to cross I 

(With the ceasura) on larger or lesser syllables as in 
Tunjira’s (verse)— 

‘He, whose eyes have been well-cured (lit. cleared) by 
collyrium of seeing your moon-like face, does, not see the 
strange path of the god of Death which presents itself before 
everyone '. 

10. Naturally a Salini looks charming with its 
joints loosely put together; (the poet) should increase its 
lustre with great effort, just as a dim flame of the lamp 
(has to be lit up with great effort) 

Loose, as in my (verse)— 

‘The lustre of the moon seems to be a wicked man’s 
treasure, since it causes a burning pain to those abroad, 
humiliating the pride of the arrogant (ladies), and extre- 
mely busy in putting to shame all the good virtues. 
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11. A Salini becomes lustrous through the use of 
present participles, sounding a bit harsh, and with 
" visargas ’ at the end. 

As in my (verse) — 

‘When once immersed, from whose heart can be drawn 
out the sidedong glances of ladies of thick eye lashes, beam- 
ing with love, beautiful with tremulous pupils, plunged in 
bashfulness and sharp like the ends of hetakl leaves, 
issuing forth slantingly?’ 

12. Through looseness, a Salini gets devoid of 
sweetness, just as the appetite of one suffering from 
dyspepsia grows weaker by (taking) milk. 

13. A Rathoddhata shines with visarga at the end 
of its feet, just as a beautiful girl becomes eloquent 
through her intimate knowledge of the art of love-making. 

As in my ( verse) — 

‘Here, in the spring season, blow constantly the breezes 
of the Malaya mountain; — the breezes, unsteady like snakes, 
kindling fire in the hearts of ladies whose husbands are 
abroad, and captivating the hearts of lovers’. 

14. A Rathoddhata having no visarga at the end 
of its feet lacks lustre like a proud woman, whose pride 
has been humbled and who shows attachment without 
being importuned. 

As in Kalasaka’s (verse) — 

‘She of tremulous eyes uneasy to see her lover, let go 
from her palm the water (she had taken to) sprinkle her 
lover with;~“the water, which was bespangled with the 
reflection of her eyes, which she took to be §aphara fish, and 
saying, “Oh I have it. I have it’”. 

15. A Svagata displaying poet’s power and playful 
■with all its feet beginning with the letter ‘ a ’ and ending 
in visarga^ is really welcome and charming. 
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‘The unsteady clouds during the rains, breaking down 
the firmness of travellers, beautiful with the streaks o£ 
lightning, looking like the border-line gems, or like the 
pearl-necklaces on bulky bosoms, are gathering round*. 

But not as in my (verse) — 

‘ 0 traveller ! What a pitiful condition (of'yours) must 
be as you have to wait at this time, when the sky ( is over- 
cast) with clouds heavy with the weight of water (in them),, 
when the slopes of mountains are beautiful with intoxicated 
peacocks, and when the groves of ‘kadamba* trees become 
the store-house of flowers ! * 

16, That kind of Totaka is desirable which makes 
the mind dance by its flowing rhythm and quick move- 
ment with feet containing harsh (lit. dry) letters. 

As in my (verse) — 

‘( It is only ) the one who has done meritorious deeds 
that can enjoy (lit. drink or kiss) the face of (his) charm- 
ing wife; — the face, whose bee-like eyes are rolling with 
infatuation, which exhibits great love, which is adorned 
with spring flowers, which possesses the lustre of a lotus, 
and which is the store.house of nectar’. 

17. A Varhsastha, beautiful when its words are not 
compounded and the ‘sandhi’ is not effected at the end 
of its feet, becomes highly valued if all its feet have no- 
combined letters and end in ‘ visargas *. 

As in Bhatta Bana’s (verse)— 

‘Victorious are the particles of dust of Tryambaka’s 
feet, — the particles, which rest on Banasura’s head, which 
kiss the numerous crest-ornaments of the ten-headed demon, 
which lie on the ends of the top-knots of the lord of gods 
and demons, and which dispel darkness (of ignorance)’. 

Of different nature ( is ) another Varhsastha (verse) of his — 

'‘I bow at Bharvu’s lotus-like feet, which have been 
honoured by the descendants of the Maukhari family with 
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the bow of their heads and whose red toes move on the 
prominent seat on the platform made by the crowns of all' 
the feudatory chiefs*, 

18. A Drutavilambita looks charming if it begins 
with quick movement and ends with a slow one, and if 
all its feet are devoid of ‘ sandhis*. 

As in my (verse ) — 

‘Why do you always guard the wretched riches which 
are transitory like the water-drops on a lotus petal? It is 
glory that lasts longer and not life which is fickle like the 
moving scarf on a young elephant’s ear’. 

Lacking quick pace and having slow movement as in my (verse )- 

‘ Great Siva is the only support of the people, who are 
fallen, deluded, drowned and gone to the lowest depth with 
their hundreds of kinsfolk in this frightful ocean-like world^. 

19. A Praharsini gladdens one if it has in each of 
its feet three syllables heavy with the sound ‘ a ’ and the 
rest having a quick movement. 

As in Sri Harsadeva’s (verse) — 

‘It is only the blessed in whose ears reach (lit.come- 
within an earshot of ) the words repeated by young parrots 
and sarika birds — the words, which convey whatever has 
been said before her friends by the maiden bearing the 
irremediable pain of Cupid’s arrow’. 

Contrary to this (is) my (verse) — 

‘ The evening twilight has for the moment sown on this 
earth the seed for the growth of intense darkness in that 
swarms of bees are darting forth, uneasy as they are because 
of the fear of being entrapped in the closing calyxes’* 

20. With the initial letter having the sound ‘ a *, the 
splendour which becomes charming when developed, rises 
in the “ Vasantatilaka *’ through its forcefulness. 
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As in Ratnakara alias Vidyadhipati’s (verse)— 

‘ May Siva bestow happiness upon you, — Siva, who bears 
a grandeur of neck which has the dreadful lustre cf poison 
resembling a beautiful wreath of blue lotuses clustered 
together; and which is of a dark colour as if by the smoke 
of incense which being presented (to Siva) was drunk 
(by him ) k 

21. If it is begun with the vowel ‘a’ and if the 
joint (of the feet) is delicate through (employment of 
only) a few letters, Vasantatilaka, being free from knots, 
attains charm. 

As in Parimala’s (verse)— 

‘What king other than the lord of Avanti, has his heart 
set on the sweet and fiavoury compositions of eminent poets, 
just as none but a swan (is keen) on bright, tender lotus- 
stalks or a bee on fresh clusters of mango flowers ? ’ 

22* A Malini with no Wisargas’ at the end, does 
not look nice just as a yak (does not look nice) with its 
tail cut or a creeper with its sprouts lopped off, 

As in Bhatta Bhallata’s ( verse ) — 

‘ 0 Malati, why not better fade away in the sun, or be 
totally consumed in the bower in the forest fire, since you 
have been wreathed among ordinary flowers by numerous 
heartless people ignorant (of the qualities ) of stems and 
leaves?’ 

it is perfect in Kalidasa^s ( verse ) — 

‘Then that flower*bannered god, approached Indra with 
folded hands, having placed his missile, the sprout of a 
mango-tree in his comrade Spring’s hand, and having put on 
his shoulder, marked with the marks of bracelets of Rati, 
his bow whose ends were beautiful like the creeper-Hke 
eye-brows of lovely women 
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23. A Malini is thought to be charming with com- 
pounds in its latter half (i.e. third and fourth foot); it 
looks clumsy with compounds in the first half (ie. first 
and second foot). 

With compounds in the latter half, as in Gandinaka’s (verse)- 

* The copper-like flame of the lamp, being reflected on 
the expansive breasts of the proud ladies, who are loosening 
the knots of their upper garment with their hands, fore- 
casts the future playful writing of letters with nails’. 

With compounds in the first half, as in Raja^ekhara’s (verse) — 

Here, at the advent of spring swarms of bees, with’ 
their bodies whitened when anointed with the pollen of 
clusters of flowers, buzzing a sweet hum, sportively hover 
round the graceful, and unsteady Sinduvara tree, which is 
dear to the bees on account of its pungent smell’. 

24. Even an ignorant person feels disgusted, although 
he cannot express it, on listening to a jarring tone 
unexpected in the Malini, as in a lute {mna). 

As in Bhattenduraja’s (verse) — 

‘Although getting prosperous on your account, the 
beloved of a ritualist accustomed to oil lamps, when her 
upper garment was removed in privacy, flings her petticoat 
at the jewelled lamp, strikes at it with her lotuses adorning 
the ears and extinguishes it with the breeze blown with her 
hands’. 

25. Though (the metre) does not violate the scheme 
of long and short vowels, yet in the expression tmdupaga 
lies the defect to be perceived by hearing— namely,, 
inharmoniousness. 

26. With caesura after two syllables in the begin- 
ning, after three and four later on, and after five in the 
end, the Narkuta becomes charming. 
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As in Viradeva’s (verse ) — 

‘ 0 mother, how has your foot placed impetuously at 
the head of the great demon in the form of a buffalo become 
as heavy as the lord of mountains — your foot, which has a 
copper^coloured sole, is delicate like a lotus-petal and which 
resounds with the sound of anklets when moving in a gait 
similar to that of a royal swan’. 

Different is (the following verse of) his— 

‘ With the bright spear implanted in the body of the 
huge buffalo-demon you look like a cave of colly rium filled 
with smoke and with a flame of fire blazing at its top, or like 
the raised up rock in the Yamuna with white snake seated 
on it, or like the dark half of a month with clouds marked 
with streaks of lightning*. 

27, The grand Prthvi metre becomes beautiful with 
words not in a compound and placed separately. The 
same (inetre) becomes crippled on account of contraction 
and by containing knotty compounds. 

Having separate words, as in Sahila’s (verse ) — 

‘ In playful battle of love, the fish-bannered god, in the 
case of impassioned people, renders the catching of hair a 
favour, biting with teeth an ornamentation, the curving of 
eyes as straightforwardness, the offering of mouthfuls of 
nectar as propitiation, scratching with nails as kindness, 
and embracing closely as causing no pain*. 

Full of compounds as in my ( verse )— 

‘Victorious are the coquettish movements of fawn-eyed 
ladies in the act of erotic play : the conquettish movements, 
which are adorned with the hissing sound uttered at the 
pain caused by the catching of the hair, and resembling the 
sweet buzzing of a bee unconscious on account of the pain 
of having been ( trapped ) in a lotus, and which abound in 
loving kisses imprinted in the ecstacy of joy’. 
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28. Containing letters full of vigour and the vowel 
^a’, the ‘Prthvi’ (metre), though knotty with compounds, 
becomes long. 

As in Bhatfa Narayana’s ( verse ) — 

‘Whence has this thundering roar, unheard of hitherto- 
fore, dreadful to ears and coming from the ocean of battle 
has risen ? — the roar, which has filled the vacuum of the 
earth and the heaven, and which imitates the terrible echo- 
ing and rumbling noise of clouds, the Puskaras and the 
Avartakas, agitated by the winds on doomsday*. 

29. A Harini shines with its feet separated by 
liquid and quick caesura. With slow caesura it becomes 
listless as if bound up with knots. 

Having quick feet as in Dipaka’s ( verse )“ 

‘In pride of power and in the company of comrades, 
a person may pace quickly across the extremely dreadful 
wilderness made all the more terrible by pitiless robbers of 
trifling riches. But, 0 Traveller, the road near the town is 
evidently hard to cross because it is full of soldiers in the 
form of the amorously dancing sidedong glances of the city 
brides’. 

With the slow-moving feet as in Bhattenduraja’s (verse) — 

‘You my friend, fish-hook, with your abode in a place 
of pilgrimage, given to impartiality, gifted with an extre- 
mely strong body and a sound character, and possessed of 
great talent why do you deal a death blow to the life of one 
who wants to drink you in with winkless gaze — you, who 
are well stringed, an associate of river banks, firm at both 
knobs, quite strong and circular’. 

30. Beautiful with syllables lovely through the play 
of pauses in the (first) three feet, and in the end possess- 
ing the (quick) movements of ripples, the Harini be- 
comes all the more captivating. 
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As in the same ( Bhattenduraja’s ) verse — 

‘0 travellers, leave the road near the bank of the^ 
Godavari and seek another path, for there some accursed 
girl has made the red AiSoka tree ( wear ) a cloak of newly 
budding sprouts by striking her lotus-like foot against it’. 

31. Through its ascendancy (samaroha) the Sikha- 
rini has forcefulness inherent in it; and the same (metre) 
becomes much more developed if the ends (of its feet) 
have the ‘ visargas ’ dropped. 

As in Muktakana’s (verse )— 

* As the smoky clouds, when moving, cover the cavity of 
the sky; as the glow-worms appear like the parks of fire, and 
as the quarters get tawny by the flash of bright lightning,, 
so I feel as if the tree grove of travellers must have been- 
caught in a woodland conflagration of love’. 

Different is Bhatta Syamala’s (verse)— 

‘ How can the mouthful of wine, imparting lustre to her 
gaze acting as a friend of ripe ‘ Sahakara ’ tree, anyhow 
reach the head of Madhu?— the mouthful of wine, which is 
retained in the expanse of cheeks, which is like the bee in 
the cavity of a lotus and which when released by the play- 
ful lady makes the Bakula tree put forth blossoms’. 

32. With feet disjointed the Sikharini loses its very 
form, just as a pearl necklace loses its very form when 
its pearls are scattered about. 

As in Bhatta Bhavabhuti’s (verse ) — 

‘ The world has no reality. [The three worlds have been 
robbed of their jewel. The universe has lost its light. 
Kinsmen take refuge in death. Cupid is humiliated. The 
object of people’s eyes is thwarted ( now ). Why are you busy 
making this world a wilderness ? ’ 

33. In this (above) verse which contains flavoury 
relish and charm, the form has been spoiled merely by 
the (metre) Sikharini. 
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34. Mandakranta looks beautiful with the first four 
syllables in a slow movement and with the six in the 
middle also proceeding slowly in an extremely clever 
manner. 

As in Kalidasa’s (verse) — 

‘With your shadow fording through the city of Brahma- 
varta, you should honour the field of Kurus, notorious on 
account of the destruction of the Ksatriyas, where the 
Wield er of Gandiva watered the faces of groups of kings by 
the rain of his sharp arrows just as you water lotuses with 
showers’. 

Alike in the beginning and in the middle as, again, in his (verse)- 

‘A certain Yaksa, neglecting his duties, with his powers 
(lit. greatness) faded, because of his master’s curse lasting 
for a year and making the punishment heavier on account 
of his separation from his beloved, made his residence in 
the hermitages on the Ramagiri, where the trees have dense 
shade, and the waters have been purified by Ska bathing in 
them 

35. With the long syllable ‘a * in the beginning and 
with ‘visarga' at the end of its feet, a Sardulavikridita 
comes to possess the high lustre which is its very life. 

As in Bhatta Syamala’s (verse ) — 

‘0 king, there shines your arm which brings widow- 
hood to enemies’ wives, — the arm, which is the tying post 
for the elephant of yictory, a bridge of rocks for crossing 
the ocean of distress, the eastern mountain for the dazzling 
glory of the sword, and the sportive pillow for the goddess 
of wealth, and the Mandara mountain for churning immor- 
tality out of the ocean of battle’. 

Contrary is Lata Dindira’s— 

‘ It is indeed wonderful that a certain king, of great 
lustre, adorned this world, with the waters of the Ganges 
K. S.-t3 
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brought from the abode of the lord of gods. But is it not 
more wonderful, 0 you, the very milky ocean possessing the 
beauty of lunar rays, that you have filled the abode of Brah- 
man with the greatness of your glory, even from (your 
position on ) the earth ? * 

36. With the ‘visargas* changing to ‘o’ a Sardula- 
vikri#a causes difficulty in reading, as if its feet were 
falling high and low. 

As in Muktakana^s (verse)— 

‘ The tresses of the fawn-eyed lady look victorious, dishe- 
velled as they are at the end of amorous sport,— the tresses,, 
which are the playful ‘ chaurie ’ of Cupid, which constitute 
series of clouds of black hair, which make the peacocks rest- 
less with passion as they dispel all idea of darkness by 
means of the moonlike face (hidden under them), and 
which infatuate swarms of bees to pursue impetuously the 
sweet fragrance’, 

37. With words put separately in the first half, and 
full of compounds in the second half, a Sardulavikridita 
looks nice; but if (the order is) reversed, (it is reduced to) 
a low type. 

( With words^put separately ) in the first half as in Bhatta 
Bhavabhuti’s (verse )— 

‘0 wicked one, set at liberty Sita in the hands of 
Marut’s son, now, if you have, in our absence, taken her 
away out of ignorance or arrogance of sovereignty; other- 
wise accompanied by your son you will go to the kingdom 
of Death, ( situated ) at the end of the quarters and obscured 
by the canopy of blood oozing out of the wounds inflicted bf 
murderous arrows shot by Laksmana 

Contrary is Rissu’s ( verse ) — 

*Whydoyou, in vain, want to bathe in the celestial 
Gangetic water, abounding in foam excelling the beauty of 
the foam of the milky ocean and extending up to the ends 
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of quarters, when there is at hand the Ganges of your owrr 
fame pervading the seven regions at its will and capable of 
w’ashing off the soot of sins of the Kali age?’ 

38. By the excellence of merits in the first and the 
last (foot), excelling all others, a Sardulavikridita attains 
exaltation in its middle because of them. 

As in Kalidasa’s { verse )— • 

‘May the buffaloes enter waters suitable for drinking- 
and splashing under their horns. May the crowd of deer 
chew the cud in the dense shade of the Kadamba tree. 
May the lordly pigs destroy confidently the ‘musta’ grass 
in the pools. And may our bow take rest with its string 
loosened’ ! 

39. With the absence of ‘a* in the beginning and at 
the end (of a foot) and with no * visargas ’ at the end, 
a Sardulavikridita does not gain its virtual form. 

As in Sri Ya^ovarman’s (verse) — 

‘ The blue lotus which had the beauty of your eyes has 
sunk in water. 0 dear, the moon which imitated the beauty 
of your face has been obscured by clouds. The royal swans 
which imitated your gait have also left. Destiny does not 
bear my musing with things possessing similarity to you’. 

40. In order to embody (Ht. save) a delicate senti- 
ment, a rough metre has been used; the beauty of the 
metre has been belittled and spoiled by the poet through 
his well-developed language. 

4L A Sragdhara looks brighter if it has Wisargas" 
at the end (of every foot) beginning with a long syllable 
or having the vowel ‘ a ’ and with its pauses not mixed up. 

As in Raja^ekhara’s ( verse >- 

‘ May the ladies accompanying the battalions along with 
their beloveds, seated on stone slabs underneath the creepers 
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aadthe ‘Kramuka’ trees sweetly encircled by ‘Tambiiii’ 
groves, drinking unceasingly the juice of cocoanut fruits 
in the vessels of plantain leaves, enjoying the outskirts of 
forests which relieve them of perspiration of fatigue of fly- 
ing in the air, and which are resonant with the sweet 
warbling produced in the playful moments of flocks of 
‘Datyuha’ birds’. 

Reverse, as in Cakraka’s (verse) — 

‘ It is true, 0 Lord of waters (i.e. ocean), that your 
waters filled the cavities of caves of nether regions, in them 
sported the direction elephants, the firmament was pervaded 
by them, they bore Laksmi in them, their waves kissed the 
skies, and they were the abode of Vi§nu no doubt. But they 
somehow could only fill the cavity of the palm of Agastya^ 
when he was going to sip them’. 

42. la Sragdhara the clear demerit arising from the 
absence of ‘ a ’ in the beginning and at the end, is compen- 
sated by the presence of ‘visargas’ at the end (of each foot)* 

As my (verse ) — 

* For whose delight is in his hand his sword, (which 
has a lustre) greater than (that of) a blue lotus, (which is) 
like the tresses of Glory of valour, which has its flowers 
displayed in the form of jewels obtained by crushing (the 
temples of) elephants, which is a gallant hero to protect the 
earth, which is the cloth of the banner of glory fluttering 
on the top of the family mountains, ( which is) dreadful like 
the torrential showers of rain at the doomsday to extinguish 
the glory of hosts of enemies, and which -(is beautiful) like 
the sidelong glances of the goddess of Glory 

43. Thus by a few examples, an order of the metres 
has been indicated. Those well-versed in metrics should, 
in the same manner, know it in detail according to 
propriety. 
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44. Salini becomes Mandakranta with a few sylla- 
bles filled up in the middle, while Vamsastha becomes an 
Upendravajra with the difference of one syllable at theend. 

45. These and other things have not been shown 
here as the usage is quite well-known. One, ignorant of 
prosody, will not know them. Of what avail is (their 
enumeration) for one who knows them? 

46. Here has been said something by way of subtle 
discussion on metre to be apprehended by those with 
keen (and analytic) insight like ‘yogins’, who are familiar 
with the excellences of speech in various forms, and who 
have known the various defects (of poetry) even in their 
minute aspects, 

Here ends the second chapter called the “Enunciation of 
Merits and Demerits”, in the Suvrttatilaka composed by Kse- 
mendra, also known as Vyasadasa, son of revered Praka^endra. 



Chapter III 


L A composition looks bright with well-used 
metres, devoid of defects and full of merits, as if with 
gems. 

2. The expansion of speech is stated by the wise to 
be four-fold — science, poetry, poetry in science, and science 
in poetry. 

3. Those who understand poetry, call that to be 
science which is marked with all the requisites of poetry. 
Poetry is the beautiful ornamental setting of chosen words 
and meanings going together. 

4. Poetry in science, pertaining to the four-fold 
pursuit of man, provides instruction to all; while the 
works of Bhatti and Bhaumaka are said to illustrate 
science in poetry. 

5. Then there are some who use poetry (i.e. poetic 
form) in a work on science only; (it serves as) a bit of 
jaggery taken after the bitter taste of a distasteful medicine. 

As in Vagbhata’s (verse) on medical science — 

“wine with a lotus therein (is) like the face of my 

beloved. Sweet voice resembles the beloved reproaching*. 

A bedding lovely with the setting of flowers is like a creeper 

putting forth sprouts and flowers’. 

6. One should write one’s work on science (sastra) 
in a clear style with great effort in the ‘ anustup * metre by 
which it will be of use to all and (thus resemble) a distinct 
bridge (over the difficulties). 

7. One who knows the difference (in various metres) 
should make use of all the metres according to the senti- 
ment or the theme of description. 
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8-9. In poetry admitting science, very long metres 
are of no use; in a work on science admitting poetry, the 
length of the metres (varies) with the sentiment. One 
well-versed in poetry (Kavyavit) should- use Anustup 
metre in all works which are of the type of the Puranas, 
or which are didactic in nature, and aim at clear exposition. 

10. On account of their employment by a great (lit. 
praised) poet, many metres, though extremely unsuitable, 
become suitable as, in the case of the powerful, even 
improper (acts) become proper. 

11. In the deadly fight to catch the cows, the same 
horses (once) belonging to Virata’s son, (and then) to 
Arjuna, are seen to be compared (differently) as suits the 
occasion. 

12. Rendered in good metres, seeming proper 
through their appropriateness to the situation, the compo- 
sition shines like good people who look bright with good 
conduct, appearing proper on account of its befitting the 
occasion. 

13. The pearl-necklace of metres, placed at a wrong 
place through infatuation, shows one s ignorance as in the 
case of a girdle-string worn round the neck. 

14. Truly a woman of beautiful eyes, with breasts 
lately developing, does not like a person whose hair have 
dropped through age, and who has long given up the art 
of love-making. 

15. So, here, a collection of metres agreeable to 
the learned, has been made with just an index of illustra- 
tions (to show) the proper way to employ them. 

16. In the beginning of an epic poem, written in 
* sargas \ or where a long theme is summarised or where 
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both instruction and story have an equal status, the wise 
ones like (to use) the Anustup. 

As in the beginning (of) Bhartrmentha’s ( work ) — 

‘ There was a demon called Hayagriva, the valour of 
whose arms was spread in the palaces of his allies, by wealth 
smiling in the form of white royal umbrellas 

In the course of the story, as in Abhinanda’s (work )— 

‘In that (town) was a lustrous king Sudraka by name^ 
who had conquered the ( entire ) circle of his enemies by the 
valour of his arm, and who ( thus ) did resemble god Indra ^ 

In the advice for restraint, as in my ( work ) — 

* What is the use of ruminating over (lit. chewing the 
cud of) the bundle of stories and sciences? Those who 
would know the reality ought to seek with effort the Inner 
Light \ 

17, The description of the beauty of a noble 
heroine, acting as excitant of the Erotic Sentiment and 
(that of) spring or its concomitants, becomes grand when 
it is done in the Upajati metre. 

Description of beauty, as in Kalidasa’s ( verse ) — 

‘That girl whose middle-part (i.e. the waist) was (thin) 
like a raised platform bore the three folds on her belly*,' — 
the folds, which had been provided by her fresh youth as 
a staircase for love to climb up*. 

Description of spring, as in the same poet’s (verse) — 

* The still unblossomed deep red * pala^a ’ flowers* 
crooked like the digit of the young moon looked like the 
fresh nail-marks on the woodland tracts coming in contact 
with spring*. 

18. The Rathoddhata looks divine (in the descrip- 
tion of) excitants like the rise of the moon and others. 
(In the description) of six-fold policy, the Vam^astha i& 
suitable. 
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Rise of the mooiij as in the same poet’s (verse ) — 

‘ By catching the mass of hair in the form of darkness 
by the fingers in the form of its rays, the moon as if kisses 
the face of the night in which the eyes in the form of 
lotuses have closed’. 

Policy, as in Bharavi’s ( verse ) — 

‘ That Kirata ( lit. roamer in the forest ) who was 
dressed as a Brahmacarin, who had been employed to know 
the conduct of the lord of the Kurus towards the subjects, 
on which depended the stability of his royalty, came back to 
Yudhisthira in the Dvaita forest, having known (everything)’. 

19. A Vasantatilaka shines in rendering the ming- 
ling up of the dreadful and the heroic sentiments. At the 
end of a canto, (the author) should use a Malini full of 
racy rhythm. 

The combination of the heroic and the dreadful (sentiments), 
as in Ratnakara’s ( verse ) — 

‘May that form of Hari purify you; — the form, in which 
the mouth bright with the yawn is reflected as another 
mouth in the looking-glass in the form of nails, which is 
full of great rage, which destroys the enemies’ armies and 
which accomplishes the arrogant demon’s slaughter’.* 

At the end of a canto, as in Kalidasa’s ( verse )— 

* She of beautiful hair, plucking flowers for offerings, 
clever in cleaning the altar, bringing water and Ku^a grass 
for auspicious rites, and with her fatigue dispelled by the 
rays of the moon on the crest, worshipped Siva every day 

20. A Sikharini (is of special use) on the occasion 
of due discrimination. In the consideration of propriety 
rendered beautiful with a lofty sense, Harini is better. 

The poet has used the five Sandhis of a Sanskrit drama. 
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At the time of due dijcrimination as in Bhartrhari’s (verse )- 

‘ You are the preceptors of those who have applied 
their mind to Vedanta, we also are the servants of poets 
who talk in a wonderful manner. Even then we say, there 
is no greater merit than doing good to others, and there is 
nothing more charming in this world than (ladies) who have 
eyes like blue lotuses’. 

In the narration of a lofty idea also, as in the same poet’s (verse)- 

‘Some brought to existence this world in primeval 
times; others protected it, while others having conquered it, 
gave it away to others, as if it were straw. In this world, 
other brave men enjoy the fourteen regions. What is this 
fever of pride in people who are owners of a few towns?’ 

21. Prthvi can bear excellently at the time of ridi- 
cule and anger mixed with taunt. In describing the 
■calamity of living abroad in the rainy season, Mandakranta 
excels others, 

A taunt, as in Ya^ovarman’s ( verse ) — 

‘This is Ahgada sent by Laksmana, and the son of him 
whose evening-rites on the ocean remained clearly undis- 
turbed ( though he ) went about with the ten-headed demon 
under his arm. Tell me, tell me, where that ten-headed 
demon is’, 

Xiving abroad in the rainy season, as in Kalidasa’s (verse)— 

‘Having spent some months on that mountain, that 
lover, separated from his beloved, and with his fore-arm 
bereft of the armlet which had dropped ( because of its 
emaciation) saw on the first day of Asadha, a cloud cling- 
ing to the mountain-peak, which looked beautiful like a young 
elephant battering the ramparts’. 

22. The Sardulavikridita is preferred in the praise 
of a king’s valour, and the Sragdhara in the description 
of vehement winds. 
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Praise of valour, as in Sri Cakra*s ( verse ) — 

*The elephants cannot be ferried by boats. How many 
horses can cross on skins ? O Lord, therefore, make your 
army go across ( the streams ) while water reaches only up 
to the knees; otherwise the Iravati is about to rise quickly 
with both its banks up, being flooded with the water of gush- 
ing tears from the eyes of ( your ) enemies who have run 
away out of fear of being uprooted \ 

A strong breeze, as in my Pavanapahca^ika — 

*The fragrant breezes blow in vehemence,— the breezes 
which are friendly towards ladies fatigued in lovesport, 
which inflate the entire universe, which are ear-ornaments 
for the* directions, which consist of the moving waves of 
camphor, which waft over the entire kingdom of Cupid, and 
which resemble the clear gleam of boisterous laughter, and 
the shine of pearls bursting forth from sea shells as the 
rolling conch shells strike against them’. 

23. A stanza in a Muktaka form of Kavya looks 
beautiful in Dodhaka, Totaka, and Narkuta metres. 
Neither their use for the display of particular sentiments 
is limited nor is regulation prescribed for their employ- 
ment 

24. The use of other metres, that have not been 
mentioned here and have no particular field, and which 
are merely objects of curiosity, has not been described. 

25. This special classification in the use of metres 
has been described for those who can mould speech and 
can use all the metres. 

26. Those who have practised in just one, two or 
three metres, are not in a position to employ other metres 
like the poor in a festival who have limited resources to 
enjoy. 
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27. One who has obtained proficiency in the use of 
a particular metre through practice, should weave his. 
composition in the same. 

28. Regard for a special metre is seen even in the 
earlier writers. They display extreme beauty in the use of 
that metre and finish a composition (in a metre) other 
than the one in which they started. 

29. The diligence of Abhinanda is always focussed 
in the Anustup- In the mouth of Vidyadhara the same 
metre is very effective like a magic pill. 

30. Panini is lovable by his charming Upajati 
verses, just as a garden grows agreeable by its jasmine 
creepers which work unique wonder. 

31. There is some indescribable beauty in the 
Vam^astha, the royal umbrella (i.e. best) of metres, of 
lustrous gleam, by which the beauty of Bharavi’s poetic 
fancy has been enhanced. 

32. The speech in the form of creeper, which 
climbs the Vasantatilaka and embraces it closely and has 
buds coming forth, looks bright in the garden of Ratna- 
kara’s eloquence. 

33. The charming Sikharini employed by Bhava- 
bhuti and having its flow unimpeded, dances like a lovely 
pea-hen, at the advent of the rainy season. ' 

34. Kalidasa^s Mandakranta, well in his hand, 
saunters like a mare of Kamboja country in the hands of 
a good trainer of horses. 

35. Rajasekhara is famous on account of his 
, Sardulavikridita like a high-peaked mountain with its 
extremely steep ranges. 
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36. Thus ancient poets, though using all the metres^ 
had regard for a special one, as if for a particular necklace. 

37. The charm of metres, used in their proper 
places;in compositions containing beautiful words, increases 
like the beauty of gems placed appropriately in ornaments 
of gold. 

38. Thus, this plan in the use of metres should be 
followed in the manner indicated by poets, faithful to 
poetic tradition. This rule does not apply to those who 
cannot mould their speech. 

39. This exposition in metrics does good to him 
who wants to make progress in the art of poetry. It 
trains the judgment of those who have been initiated in 
that art, and causes delight to great poets as it deals with 
subtle and delicate topics. 

40. Thus in the reign of Anantaraja the sovereign 
lord and conqueror of the world, of wonderful deeds, 
and chastiser of the misery of those devoted to him, 
Ksemendra by means of this treatise has explained the 
use of metres agreeable to hear and employed by those 
who are well known for their writings full of propriety, 
and whose speech has spread far on account of their 
poetic power. 

Here ends the third chapter “ The Use of the Metres’*, by 
name, in the Suvrttatilaka, composed by Ksemendra alias Vyasa^ 
dasa, son of Sri Praka^endra. 


HERE ENDS THE SUVRTTATILAKA, 
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